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Hillsborough  victim  ‘awakes’ 


PVS  man  aware 
after  eight  years 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A SURVIVOR  of 
the  Hillsborough 
disaster,  thought 
for  eight  years  to 
be  vegetative, 
has  become 
aware  of  his  surroundings 


and  is  communicating  with 
his  family. 

Andrew  Devine  was  diag- 
nosed as  in  a permanent  vege- 
tative state  (PVS)  like  Tony 
Bland,  another  survivor  of 
the  1989  football  ground  trag- 
edy. whose  case  paved  the 
way  for  a series  of  “right  to 
die”  cases. 

But  Andrew’s  parents. 


Stanley  and  Margaret  have 
refused  to  allow  the  artificial 
feeding  keeping  their  son 
alive  to  be  stopped. 

The  revelation  wUl  fuel  the 
controversy  about  experts' 
ability  to  diagnose  PVS,  and 
raise  new  doubts  about  safe- 
guards against  migtnicpa  in 
right-to-die  cases. 

It  comes  only  days  after  the 
High  Court  ruled  that  doctors 
need  not  re-insert  a feeding 
tube  accidentally  dislodged 
from  a patient  who  was  un- 
aware of  herself  and  her  sur- 
roundings, but  not  in  PVS  ac- 
cording to  guidelines  drawn 
up  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 


However,  experts  say 
Andrew  Devine’s  case  does 
not  put  a question  mark  over 
the  decision  to  let  Tony  Bland 
die,  approved  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1993.  He  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  a 
clear-cut  and  particularly 
severe  case  of  PVS. 

Andrew,  now  aged  30,  was 
brain  damaged,  ltfcw  Tony 
Bland,  in  the  crush  at  Shef- 
field Wednesday’s  football 

ground  in  which  95  fans  died. 
Apart  from  a few  months  in 
hospital,  he  has  been  cared 
for  at  borne  by  his  parents  in 
Allerton,  near  Liverpool- 

After  foe  Law  Lords'  ruling 
in  Tony  Bland's  case,  foe  De- 


vine family's  solictor,  Rex 
Makin,  said:  “Mr  and  Mrs  De- 
vine  sympathise  with  the 
HinnHa  but  their  attitude  is 
not  the  same.  They  hope  that 
one  day  [Andrew]  may 
recover  some  of  his  faculties.” 
Mr  Makzn’s  son,  Robin, 
now  foe  family's  lawyer,  said 
yesterday:  "Andrew  does 
have  some  recognised  cogni- 
tion and  is  aware  of  what's 
going  on  around  him.  All  the 
hard  work  which  has  gone 
Into  looking  after  , him  bag 
had  some  very  real  benefit” 
He  said  Andrew's  present 
condition  compared  with  his 
previous  state  was  "chalk  and 
cheese”  in  medical  terms. 


“He  communicates  by  press- 
ing a touch-sensitive  switch 
— one  for  yes  and  two  for  no.  ” 
Andrew  had  .benefited  from 
“the  devoted  love  and  care  of 
his  parents  combined  with  a 
proper  care  regime  and  phys- 
iotherapy,” he  added. 

“He  hasn't  been  languish- 
ing in  a bed  somewhere.  He’s 
had  constant  stimulation.” 
Pears  about  Tnigtakes  tn  di- 
agnosing PVS  were  raised  a 
year  ago,  when  the  Guardian 
revealed  thaf  a man  thought 
to  be  in  PVS  for  seven  years 
bad  started  wunrnnn  1 rating 
with  his  .wife  and  hospital 
nhiff  The  biwWh  authority 
raring  for.' foe  man  In  Hw 


north  of  England  bad  dis- 
cussed asking  the  High  Court 
to  approve  withdrawal -of 
feeding,  but  decided  not  to  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  bis 
wife,  tbougb  relatives  have  no 
legal  right  to  veto  a decision 
to  stop  treatment- 

Thediscovery  was  followed 
by  a paper  in  the  British  Med- 
ical journal  last  July  by 
Keith  Andrews,  director  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Neuro- 
disability  in  Putney,.  South 
London,  the  leading  hospital 
for  PVS . cases.  Of  40  such 
cases  referred  to  the  hospital, 
he  found  that  17  had  been 
wrongly  diagnosed. 

Mr  Makin  said  settlement 


of  the  Devine  family’s  com- 
pensation claim  against 
South  Yorkshire  police  bad 
been  held  up  by  the  improve- 
ment in  Andrew's  condition, 
because  it  was  now  harder  to 
give  a prognosis.  Liability  has 
been  admitted  but  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

"There  isn’t  really  any  pre- 
cedent for  this  sort  of  case,” 
said  -Mr  Makin.  Andrew 
might  now  need  more  dam- 
ages to  pay  for  a computer 
system  to  aid  communication. 

The  family  has  received  in- 
terim damages  to  buy  a house 
and  adapt  it  to  Andrew’s 
needs. 


Anthony 

Minghella, 

director 

of  The 

English 

Patient, 

talks 

exclusively 
to  Dan 
Glaister 
about 
what  it’s 
like  to 
win  nine 
Oscars 
and  his 


new 

status  as 
the  most 
sought 
after 
figure  in 
Hollywood 


A JUDGE  freed  severe 
criticism  yesterday 
for  jailing  two  female 
jurors  after  • they 
foiled  to  reach  a verdict  in  a 
fraud  trial-  Law  experts  de- 
scribed the  decision  as  un- 
precedented in  centuries  of 
legal  history,  whir  the  only 
recorded  similar  case  in  1670. 

Judge  Anura.  Coorey  .seni 
[ Bonnie  Schot,  agetf  TO,  am) 
Garot-Baxclay;  - aged:  82,  -to 
Holloway  Prison  for  30  days 
after  the  two  women,  said  they, 
could  not  come  to  a decision' 


In  a£100,000  fraud  triaL 

The  17-day  counterfeit  cur- 
rency trial  at  Knighfsbridge 
crown  court,  involving  five 
defendants,  had  to  be  ad- 
journed and  a new  case  or- 
dered at  an  estimated  cost  bf 
£150.000.  Miss  Schot  was  foe 
foreman  of  the  jury. 

Both  women  were  freed  on 
bad.  yesterday  at  an  emer- 
gency hearing  before  Lord 
Justice  Kay,  after  spending 
one  night  in  prison.  An  ap- 
peal against  their  sentences 


will  be  heard  after  Easter. 

Miss  Schot  of  Forest  HH1. 
south  London,  said  that  she 
was  confused  by  the  frets  of 
the  case  and  was  unable  to  de- 
cide whether  foe  defendants 


Anthony  Minghella  receiving  his  best  director  Oscar:  ‘It’s  a little  bit  humbling’ 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SAM  MtRCOVICH 


CrM  FEELING  ut- 
terly dlscombobu- 
lated.  I haven’t 
been  to  bed  yet 
Fm  bewildered  by 
it  and  so  proud  of 
the  film  and  proud  of  the 
people  whose  work  has 
been  recognised.  I’m 
thrilled  for  them  all,  Fm 
thrilled  for  myself,  It’s  such 
a vindication  of  the  work 
and  commitment  we  had 
for  this  project 
Like  it  or  not  somehow 
the  Academy  Awards  pres- 
ent themselves,  and  are 
characterised,  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  a Sim’s  critical 
life.  Whether  yon  accept 
that  or  not  yon  can’t  avoid 
it  It’s  such  a huge  media 
event  it’s  such  a huge  audi- 
ence event  you  can’t  adju- 
dicate It  you  just  have  to 
submit  to  its  power.  Even 
though  our  mantra  was  *the 


film  will  be  the  film  irre- 
spective of  wins  or  losses’, 
nevertheless  it  seems  a 
great  deal  easier  today  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  the 
film  has  won  than  it  might 
have  been  to  try  and  ratio- 
nalise it  had  not. 

We  were  in  fine  company 
last  night  and  I don’t  think 
anybody  could  have  pre- 
dicted foe  way  that  it  went 
I’m  a great  admirer  of  Mike 
Leigh  and  the  Coen 
Brothers  and  Scott  Hicks. 
It’s  a little  bit  humbling  to 
walk  away  with  so  many  of 
those  statues,  although  I 
wouldn’t  give  any  of  them 
back.  I only  get  to  take  one 
home.  Saul  Zaentz  [the 
film’s  producer)  gets  foe 
best  picture,  so  I’ve  got  a 
solitary  chap  for  myself. 

The  truth  is  today  I have 
no  idea  what  I’m  going  to 
do  next.  I don’t  want  to  be- 


come paralysed.  I don’t 
want  this  hanging  over  my 
head  because  obviously  rm 
not  going  to  make  a film 
which  wins  nine  Academy 
Awards  next  time  around. 
That  has  only  happened 
three  times  In  history,  so 
it’s  not  going  to  happen  to 
me  twice.  I have  to  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  fact  that 
my  job  is  to  be  a filmmaker 
and  foe  sooner  1 can  get 
back  to  work,  the  better. 

I find  myself  much  more 
tempted  to  come  and  make 
a film  in  Britain  than  I am 
to  jump  on  to  a huge  project 
here.  One  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  kind  of  result 
is  foe  impulse  to  get  in- 
volved in  a huge  studio- 
type  thing.  If  nothing  else,  I 
ought  to  have  learnt  by 
now  that  the  way  forward 
is  to  have  a project  which 
comes  from  me  personally. 


In  foe  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  since  I won  the  Di- 
rectors’ Gnlld  Award, 
which  matters  a great  deal 
in  this  town,  the  hooks 
have  been  out  to  try  and 
pull  me  Into  the  studio  cra- 
dle. I don’t  have  any  sense 
of  feeling  above  the  studio 
system  — it’s  that  rm  not 
sure  I can  operate  well 
within  it.  What  has  made 
this  film  distinguish  itself 
Is  its  freedom.  Freedom  and 
lack  of  compromise  cannot 
prevail  inside  a studio.  If 
yon  hear  that  rm  making  a 
film  in  a major  studio,  call 
me  and  say:  hypocrite,  fool, 
liar  and  fraud. 

It’s  currently  an  exciting 
time  to  be  working  in  Brit- 
ain. 1 don’t  think  we  should 
crow  about  that,  though; 
we  should  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  foe  American 
Academy.  It  distinguished 


Itself  by  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  race,  colour,  creed, 
or  country  of  origin. 

I spoke  to  my  parents  — 
this  is  like  winning 
school  sports — I think  they 
are  hardly  able  to  take  It  in 
any  more  than  anybody 
else.  They  wanted  to  know 
why  I didn't  win  best 
screenplay.  That’s  like  foe 
school  report  as  welL 

I’m  going  on  holiday 
tomorrow,  somewhere 
where  there’s  no  phone  and 
no  fax,  bat  Fm  back  in  Lon- 
don next  month  to  give  a 
lecture  to  BAFTA. 

I think  I’m  going 
to  talk  about  foe 
morality  of  fic- 
tion. I’ve  Just  got 
to  try  and  find  out 
what  that  is. 


were  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Leaving  Holloway  with  her 
mother  last  night.  Miss  Schot 
described  foe  judge  as  “a 
spiteful  and  vindictive  man”. 
She  said  she  was  now  recon- 
sidering her  (dans  to  become 
a lawyer. 

“There  wasn’t  enough  evi- 
dence tor  me  to  reach  a deci- 
sion," Miss  Schot  said.  “It 
was  a very  complicated  fraud 
case.  I just  didn’t  understand 
it” 

Peter  Hebert,  a family 
friend,  sakl  the  family  was  in 
a state  of  shock.  “Bonnie  was 
really  distressed  when  it  first 
happened."  he  said. 

“I  thought  foe  must  have 
caused  a scene  in  the 
courtroom.” 

Leroy  Redhead,  the  barris- 
ter acting  tor  both  women, 
said  that  Miss  Barclay,  an  un- 
employed nursery  nurse, 
claimed  that  she  "could  not 
ethically  Judge  anyone". 

He  added:  “It  is  a very  un- 
fortunate situation  and  some- 
thing which  perhaps  could 
have  been  handled  slightly 
better." 

“Perhaps  a bit  of  further  ex- 
planation from  the  judge 
would  have  led  to  her  return- 
ing a not  guilty  verdict" 

The  juror’s  oath  demands 


Arts,  02 


10,11 


that  each  of  the  12  members  of 
the  jury  “will  faithfully  try 
the  defendant  Or  defendants 
and  give  a trim  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence”. 

ft  is  contempt  of  court  to 
refuse  to  come  a decision  un- 
less it  because  Jurors  cannot 
agree  mi  a verdict 
Judge  Cooray  defended  his 
actions  yesterday.  "They  had 
sat  through  a 17-day  trial  and 
four  hours  of  summing  up 


and  then  they  decided,  with 
no  reason,  that  they  did  not 
want  to  give  a decision. 

“They  said  It  was  personal 
and  they  could. not  make  up 
their  witodn.'  I thought  it  was 
right  to  semi  them  to  jail.  I 
had  to  order  a retrial  at  very 
great  public  expense. 

"Jurors  must  recognise 
that  they  have  a responsi- 
bility to  fulfil  their  duties  in 
accordance  with  their  oath.” 
Last  night  the  judge 
released  notes  passed  be- 
tween foe  jury,  which  deliber- 


ated for  just  two  hours,  and 
himself. 

. The  first  note  said:  “We  are 
unable  to  come  to  any  deci- 
sions owing  to  some  jurors’ 
beliefs” 

A second  note  added: 
“Some  members  of  foe  jury 
cannot  bring  themselves  to 
make  a true  judgment  due  to 
their  beliefs,  not  religious  but 
personal” 

Civil  liberties  groups  criti- 
cised the  judge’s  action,  point- 
ing out  that  it  would  increase 
pressure  to  exempt  fraud 
trials  from  foe  jury  system. 

“Whatever  his  reason  tor 
sending  these  women  to 
prison,  the  length  of  foe  sen- 
tence imposed  by  Judge  An- 
nra  Cooray  was  totally  dis- 
proportionate," said  John 
Wadham,  director  of  Liberty. 

Paul  Cavadio,  of  foe  Penal 
Affairs  Consortium,  said  that 
the  decision  threatened  foe 
fair  outcome  of  other  trials. 

"This  unreasonably  harsh 
action  can  only  discourage 
people  from  serving  as  jurors. 
This  would  be  particularly 
undesirable  at  a time  when 
foe  growing  number  of  people 
seeking  exemption  from  jury 
service  is  threatening  the  bal- 
anced composition  of  juries.” 
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Sketch 


Forced  on  to  defensive,  Labour  says  judge  would  chair  committee  to 

Ritual  decree  by  IT ones  start  scare  on 

the  men  in  suits 


Simon  Hoggart 


IT  was  trouser  legs  down  all 
round  yesterday  when  the 
Commons  Home  Affairs 
committee  launched  its  report 
on  the  Freemasons. 

You  might  fhrnk  that  people 
who  swear  mighty  oaths  on 
initiation,  who  are  exclusive, 
secretive  and  devoted  to 
bizarre  eighteenth  century 
rituals,  have  no  right  to  criti- 
cise the  masons. 

Clearly  the  Brotherhood 
thought  so  too.  A couple  of 
senior  breast -bare  rs  were 
present  at  the  launch,  and 
they  looked  pretty  cross.  They 
also  looked  rather  ordinary, 
wearing  normal  suits.  It 
would  have  been  much  more 
fun  if  they  had  turned  up  In 
full  initiation  fig,  with  the 
rolled  up  trousers,  the  naked 
bosom,  and  several  elegant  ac- 
coutrements such  as  a noose 
round  the  neck.  They  might 
look  sfl3y,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  models  in  London  Fashion 
Week. 

(Masons  have  given  lots  of 
words  to  the  language.  The 
mask  they  wear  to  blindfold 
them  is  known  as  a “hood- 
wink" and  the  fact  that  one 
shoe  is  replaced  by  a slipper 
makes  them  ‘'slipshod”.  They 
also  have  their  own  secret 
phrases.  e.g.  “I  swear  by  the 
Great  Architect  that  I am  in- 
nocent or  this  fbul  crime" 
means  ‘Tm  a Freemason  too, 
please  let  me  off.”) 

The  committee’s  investiga- 
tion, into  the  role  of  Freema- 
sonry in  the  police  and  judi- 
ciary. had  seemed  a fairly 
lacklustre  affair  Looking  in 
at  an  evidence  gathering  ses- 
sion with  the  Law  Society  last 
month.  Hogged  these  replies; 
“No”,  “No".  ‘Tm  afraid  I can- 
not help  you".  “I  have  no 
idea",  and  in  reply  to  "Is  there 
any  point  in  asking  you?”— ‘1 
don’t  think  so.” 

However,  to  everybody's 
surprise,  they  have  come  up 
with  a pretty  tough  report  Ba- 
sically they  want  a register  of 
Freemasons  in  the  police  and 
the  judiciary,  and  if  the  ma- 


Review 


sons  won’t  do  it  themselves, 
they  want  legislation  to  oblige 
them.  (If  they  get  it  this  will 
be  a unique  event  Tony  Blair 
will  have  risked  alienating 
349,000  people,  plus  then- 
wives.  friends,  and  the  people 
who  make  a living  putting 
rubber  chickens  into  Cook-In 
Sauce  for  their  “Festive 
Boards”.) 

The  result  was  success  for 
1 Chris  Mullin,  the  Labour  MP 
who  initiated  the  inquiry-  He 
won  because  an  the  Labour 
members  voted  for  the  regis- 
ter, plus  one  Tory,  David 
Ashby,  who  has  not  been  re- 
adopted and  so  has  nothing  to. 

lose. 

Curiously  the  one  member 
of  the  committee  who  had 
been  a Freemason,  John 
Greenway,  decided  to  abstain. 
Mr  Greenway  thought  he  had 
quit  the  masons,  but  learned 
in  tiie  course  of  evidence  that 
once  you  have  sworn  your 
oaths  (which  in  the  old  days 
involved  wagging  tongues 
being  cut  out  at  the  root,  evis- 
cerated cadavers  left  at  the 
low  tide  mark,  the  usual  stuff) 
you  never  can  leave. 

It  does  seem  to  be  carrying  ■ 
secrecy  a bit  far  if  the  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  the  free- 
masons is  concealed  even 
from  the  members 
themselves. 

Select  committee  meetings 
twin  to  a certain  blandness. 
This  is  because  all-party 
agreement  is  thought  vital, 
unlike  in  Commons  debates, 
when  it  is  thought  shameful 
and  demeaning. 

So  everyone,  including  Mr 
MuHin,  agreed  that  the  ma- 
sons were  for  the  most  part, 
splendid  fellows.  There  was, 
said  the  chairman.  Sir  Ivan 
Lawrence,  much  “unjustified 
paranoia”  about  what  they  got 
op  to,  and  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing Freemasons'  names  would 
happily  put  a stop  to  all  that 

Mr  Mullin  did  say  that  he 
took  “a  slightly  more  robust 
view  of  the  evidence"’  and 
pointed  out  that  there  seemed 
to  be  an  awful  lot  of  masons  in 
the  elite  crime  squads. 

Sir  Ivan  said  that  he  hoped 
the  report  would  not  make 
anyone  think  that  it  was  a bad 
thing  to  be  a Freemason.  Mr 
Mullin  looked  iff.  “Remember 
Kenneth  Noye  [now  wanted  by 
police  to  help  with  their  inqui- 
ries into  the  Kent  road  rage 
lolling]?  He  has  led  a rather 
charmed  life,  hasn't  he.  He 
was  a Freemason.”  It  was  Sir 
Ivan’s  turn  to  look  pained. 


Intensity  on  the 
grandest  scale 


Andrew  Clements 

Rotterdam  Philharmonic/ 

Gergiev 

Barbican 

RUNNING  the  Mariinsky 
Theatre  in  St  Petersburg 
— the  Kirov  Ballet  now 
as  well  as  the  Opera— with 
the  energy  and  commitment 
that  Valery  Gergiev  puts  Into 
it  would  be  more  than  enough 
for  most  mortal  conductors. 
But  since  September  1995  he 
has  also  been  principal  con- 
ductor of  the  Rotterdam  Phil- 
harmonic, and  has  begun  to 
produce  outstanding  results 
with  that  orchestra  too. 

Gergiev  and  the  Rotterdam 
Phil  visited  the  Proms  last 
summer  for  two  concerts 
which  offered  ample  evidence 
that  the  orchestra  is  fest  gain- 
ing ground  on  Its  more  illus- 
trious Dutch  sibling  at  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw. 
Last  night  they  came  back  to 
London  for  a concert  at  the 
Barbican  which  further 
underlined  their  excellence, 
bringing  a programme  of  star- 
tling technical  accomplish- 
ment charged  with  the  kind  of 
physical  excitement  that  Ger- 
giev alone  can  generate. 

It  was  a superbly  balanced 
evening — Stravinsky  and 
Bartok  in  the  first  half 
Beethoven’s  Erotca  in  the 
second,  and  each  performance 
carefully  packaged  with  its 
own  special  qualities.  The  .. 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments belongs  at  the  end  of  the 
phase  in  Stravinsky’s  develop- 
ment into  which  Gergiev  taps 
instinctively;  it  was  effec- 
tively a farewell  to  his  Rus- 
sian homeland,  with  echoes  of 
Orthodox  ritual  and  a final 
chorale  that  obviously  brings 
down  acurtain  on  the  first  act 
ofhislife;  Gergiev  made  it 
overwhelming,  more  openly 


expressive  than  I’ve  ever 
heard,  lovingly  dwelling  upon 
every  phrase,  and  welding  the 
mosaic  structure  into  an  indi- 
visible unity. 

Wind  gave  way  to  the  strings 
for  Bartok's  Music  For  Percus- 
sion And  Celesta,  which  Ger- 
giev built  likewise  as  anor- 
ganic whole,  allowing 
everything  to  grow  out  Of  the 
openingfUgue  as  a single,  accu- 
mulating trajectory  with 
hardly  a break  between  the 
movements.  Every  detail  was 
vividly  profiled,  each  string  ef- 
fect realised  with  mayimyim  in- 
tensity, and  the  dance  rhythms 
of  the  finale  effortlessly,  unflag- 
gingly  propulsive. 

If  it  seemed  impossible  that 
Eroica  could  compete  with  the 
impact  of  the  20th  century 
works,  the  way  in  which  Ger- 
giev attacked  the  opening 
bars  immediately  demon- 
strated otherwise.  This  was 
Beethoven  without  conces- 
sions to  period-instrument 
gentility —muscular  strings 
and  majestic  brass,  tightly 
sculpted  woodwind  detail.  It 
was  conceived  on  the  grandest 
scale,  a first  movement  ofblaz- 
ing  firry,  ratcheting  up  the 
tension  from  first  bar  to  last,  a 
funeral  march  built  to  a cli- 
max of  implacable  tragic  gran- 
deur, afinale  aflQting  good 
humour  cascading  into  a coda 
of  unstoppable  brilliance. 

Even  after  a performance  of 
that  scope  and  intensity  there 
was  tiie  stamina  for  an  encore, 
the  prelude  to  the-third  act  of 
Wagner’s  Masters  infers  char- 
acterised by  a sumptuous  depth 
of  string  tone,  and  impalpable 
richness  of  the  wind.  Gergiev 
shaped  it  as  consummately  as 
be  had  Lohengrin  at  Covent 
Garden  last  month;  when  he 
gets  around  to  Mastersingers  in 
tiie  opera  house,  that  will  be 
another  memorable  occasion. 

Thi$  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


R«*>occa  Strothers 
and  Michael  White 


L 


Labour  was  last 
night  forced  to  bring 
forward  details  of  its 
trade  union  recogni- 
tion plans  after  the 
Conservatives  deployed  a 
classic  “union  scare”  to  gain 
the  initiative  for  the  first  time 
in  the  1997  election  campaign 
Though  Labour  has  long 
been  committed  to  granting 
anions  negotiating  rights 
where  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  workforce  vote  for  it, 
party  officials  announced  last 
night  that  demarcation  dis- 
putes between  unions  anrf 
management  would  be 
resolved  by  an  arbitration 
committee  chaired  by  a judge. 
Labour  had  planned  to  wait 


| until  later  in  the  campaign  to 
i announce  that  the  Central  Ar- 
bitration Committee  (CAC), 
part  of  the  conciliation  ser- 
! vice.  Acas.  would  be  used  to 
! decide  which  groups  of  work- 
ers would  be  eligible  to  vote 
and  that  a judge  appointed  as 

chairman  to  strengthen  its 
authority. 

But  for  once  Conservative 
Central  Office  forced  the 
! pace.  The  move,  which  was 
! Immediately  denounced  as 
"Labour  chaos**  by  Michael 
Heseltine,  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  came  after  Tory 
strategists  switched  their 
own  day's  focus  from  educa- 
tion to  trade  union  power, 
and  warned  voters  that  it 
would  mean  "18  years  of 
painstaking  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence surrendered  in  18 
months  of  Labour  in  power.” 


I Faced  with  Tony  Blair's 
| drive  to  shut  down  traditional 
i vote-winning  scare  tactics 
against  Labour,  ministers  are 
casting  around  for  issues  and 
have  been  told  that  focus 
groups  of  all  ages  respond 
well  to  being  reminded  of 
Labour's  1978-9  winter  of 
discontent. 

Yesterday’s  Tory  strike  was 
prompted  by  a lurid  Daily 
Mail  report,  based  on  calcula- 
tions from  the  independent 

union-funded  body.  Labour 
Research,  that  unions  would 
target  63  named  firms  — with 
73.000  employees  bet  wen 
them  — as  likely  to  succumb 
to  what  the  Mail  called  “high 
pressure  recruitment  j 
techniques.” 

Labour,  which  is  wooing 
the  CBI  and  small  business, 
disowned  Labour  Research  as 


nothing  to  do  with  the  party, 
and  claimed  that  the  party's 
proposals  were  milder  than 
most  pricing  practice  in  the 
EU  and  the  US.  The  Tories 
sought  to  portray  the  fact  that 
unions  ccuW  establish  a toe- 
hold in  a firm  through  a 
qngip  group  within  the  work- 
force — skilled,  clerical,  man- 
agerial — as  a startling 
revelation. 

Mr  Heseltine  spearheaded 
the  attack,  forecasting  a new 
era  of  ‘licensed  industrial 
blackmail**  under  a Labour 
government.  “Labour's  trade 
union  policy  has  descended 
into  chaos,  with  every  open 
mouth  an  open  goaL  It  is 
quite  obvious  they  wQl  say 
anything  to  try  and  get  their 
policy  back  on  the  rads.  But 
the  danger  remains,"  be  said. 

At  Labour’s  press  confer- 


ence, the  shadow  chancellor. 
Go  idem  Brown,  sought  to  de- 
fuse the  issue  by  suggesting 
on  independent  party  — per- 
haps a judge  — giving  a rul- 
ing where  there  was  a dispute 
about  what  constituted  GO  per 
rynt  <rf  the  workforce.  Offi- 
cials later  Deshed  out  the 
details. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  a 
negotiating  group  might  be 
defined,  Mr  Brown  said;  "A 
recognised  unit  would  have  to 
be  agreed,  not  simply  by  the 
unions  saying  that  would  be 
the  case  but  agreed  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  them- 
selves. But  If  there  were  not 
then  by  a third  party.” 

In  effect,  that  means  that 
where  a particular  group 
within  a workforce  wanted  to 
be  represented  by  a particular 
union  and  there  was  a chance 


of  majority  support  it  would 
be  balloted.  The  unions  hod 
wanted  any  arbitration  to  be 
by  a more  sympathetic  repre- 
sentative agency,  Blair  aides 
said.  Instead  the  CAC  had 

been  selected. 

The  United  States  has  had 
such  arrangements  for  years, 
said  Mr  Brown.  But  he 
doubted  if  there  would  be 
many  disputes  over  recogni- 
tion. "Most  of  the  top  50  com- 
panies have  these  arrange- 
ments already.”  he  said. 

The  Tories  argue  that  the 
greater  danger  of  disruption 
lies  in  small  firms.  “Compa- 
nies would  become  battle- 
grounds in  which  different 
unions  with  separate  agendas 
would  fight  out  historic  rival- 
ries." said  Mr  Heseltine. 
Global  competition  is  now 
much  fiercer.  - 


Israeli  PM  *to 
form  coalition 
with  Labour* 


tan  Blade  In  TuIAvtv 

THERE  is  feverish  specu- 
lation in  Israel  that  Bin- 
yam  In  Netanyahu  is  | 
moving  towards  forming  a , 
new  government  of  national 
unity,  as  his  Likud  govern- 
ment faces  the  threatened  cal- 1 
lapse  of  the  peace  process  | 
with  the  Palestinians. 

Exploratory  talks  with  the 
Labour  Party  have  gone  far 
enough  to  produce  detailed 
media  accounts  of  what  could 
happen  within  weeks. 

According  to  the  mass-cir- 
culation YedJot  Aharonot 
newspaper,  a new  coalition 
would  be  led  by  Mr  Netan- 
yahu, narrowly  but  directly 
elected  prime  minister  last 
May,  with  the  Labour  leader. 
Shimon  Peres,  as  finance 

minister.  - 

The  key  defence  portfolio 
would  go  to  Labour's  Ehud 
Barak,  the  popular  former 
army  chief  of  staff  who  is  seen 
by  many  as  a done  of  the  late 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  the  architect 
of  the  1993  agreement  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation. 

With  tensions  running  high 
after  last  Friday’s  suicide 
bomb  In  Tel  Aviv,  specific 
warnings  yesterday  of  more 
violence  and  the  effective  aid 
of  Palestinian  security  co-op- 
eration with  Israel,  the  unity 
option  may  be  the  only  way 
out  of  the  impasse. 

Mr  Peres  denied  that  he 
had  already  done  a deal, 
while  the  prime  minister's 
office  insisted  Mr  Netanyahu 
had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 
But  Mr  Peres  stands  down  in 
June  as  Labour  leader  and 
national  unity  is  his  last 
chance  to  return  to  govern- 
ment and  save  the  nearly 
moribund  Oslo  process. 

Behind  the  inter-parly  con- 
tacts lies  a growing  realisa- 
tion that  negotiations  with 
Yasser  Arafat's  Palestinian 
Authority  have  run  their 
course,  because  Mr  Netan- 
yahu will  be  unable  to  muster 
a cabinet  majority  for  three 
further  military  pullbacks 
from  the  West  Bank  — as  he 
did  for  Hebron  in  January. 


The  prime  minister's  diffi- 
culties have  been  magnified 
by  the  ftirious  Arab  and  inter- 
national reaction  to  the  latest 
Israeli  settlement  activity  at 
Har  Horoa  In  East  Jerusalem. 

The  purpose  of  a new  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  agree  a 
broad  national  consensus  for 
a final  peace  settlement  with 
the  Palestinians  before  the 
last  scheduled  withdrawal 
from  the  West  Bank  In  the 

summer  of  1998. 

Its  basis  would  hr  tm  agree- 
ment to  preserve  the  unity  of 
Jerusalem,  keep  the  Jewish 
settlements  In  foe  West  Bonk 
and  Gaza  Strip,  and  reject  the 
creation  of  a Palestinian  state 
— giving  Palestinians  per- 
haps more  territory  hut  not 
foil  independence. 

Observers  believe  a 
national  unity  government, 
which  in  the  post  has  me;mt 
near-paralysis  in  Israeli  poli- 
ties. would  he  more  likely  in 
the  even  of  another  dramatic 
terrorist  incident,  which 
many  fear  Is  only  a matter  of 
time. 

In  an  unusual  move  that 
highlighted  the  mounting 
sense  of  crisis,  foe  prime  min- 
ister's adviser  on  terrorism. 
Brigadier  Meir  Dagan.  con- 
vened a press  conference  to 
warn  of  specific  threats  of 
new  attacks.  He  said  several 
had  been  thwarted  in  the  last 
few  days  by  Israel’s  Shin  Bet 
security  service. 

Rioting  continued  yester- 
day in  Betitiebem.  with  Is- 
raeli troops  firing  rubber  bul- 
lets and  tear  gas  outside 
Rachel's  Tomb. 

Jewish  settlers  In  the  West 
Bank,  meanwhile,  blamed  Mr 
Arafat  for  current  tensions, 
as  his  Fatah  movement  called 
for  a return  to  intifada-type 
violence  against  Israel. 

"Fatah  are  supposed  to  bo 
the  good  guys."  complained 
Aharon  Domb  of  Kiryat  Arba. 
the  big  settlement  overlook- 
ing Hebron.  "Now  they're 
calling  for  armed  struggle, 
and  for  them  there’s  no  differ- 
ence between  settlers  and  the 
people  of  Tel  Aviv.  If  we  don't 
crush  the  head  of  the  snake 
we'll  soon  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing more  violence.” 


Bonnie  Schot  waves  to  supporters  as  she  leaves  Holloway  Prison  on  bail  yesterday  after  she  and  fellow  juror  Carol 
Barclay  were  Jailed  for  30  days  for  contempt  of  court  over  failing  to  reach  a verdict  in  a fraud  trial  photograph:  david  oeswn 


British  film-makers  walk  on  water  after  Oscar  glory 


Nine  awards  for  English  Patient, 
movie  the  big  studios  shunned 


lan  Kata  in  Los  Angeles 

FOR  its  triumphal  Oscar 
party,  Miramax  covered 
the  swimming  pool  at  the 
ultra-chic  Mondrian  hotel 
with  transparent  board  to  en- 
able guests  to  walk  on  water. 

After  Anthony  Minghella's 
epic  of  doomed  wartime 
romance.  The  English  Pa- 
tient, pulled  off  a near  sweep 
of  the  69th  Academy  Awards 
it  was  questionable  whether 
he  needed  the  help. 

The  quietly  spoken  British 
playwright  and  screenwriter 
was  catapulted  into  the  front 
rank  of  film  directors  as  his 
adaptation  of  Michael  On- 
daatje’s  Booker  Prize-winning 
novel  won  nine  Oscars,  in- 
cluding awards  for  best  pic- 
ture, best  director  and  best 
supporting  actress. 


On  a beady  night  for  inde- 
pendent film-makers,  Geof- 
frey Rush,  the  Australian  ac- 
tor who  plays  a mentally  ill 
former  child  piano  prodigy  In 
Shine,  was  named  best  actor, 
and  Frances  McDormand.  the 
homely,  pregnant  police  chief 
of  Fargo,  was  best  actress. 

The  only  sop  for  the  major 
Hollywood  studios  who  usu- 
ally dominate  the  big  night 
was  a best  supporting  actor 
award  for  Cuba  Gooding  Jr, 
the  strutting  American  foot- 
ball player  of  Jerry  Maguire. 

“Aside  from  wbeat  and  auto 
parts.  America's  biggest  ex- 
port is  now  the  Oscar,”  joked 
Billy  Crystal  who  presented 
the  awards  ceremony. 

In  the  biggest  sup  rise  of  the 
night,  Juliette  Binoche,  the 
| French  actress  who  plays  a 
1 Canadian  nurse  in  The 
English  Patient,  beat  the  hotly 


favoured  Lauren  Bacall  for 
the  best  supporting  actress 
award,  “I  thought  Lauren  was 
going  to  get  it  and  I think  she 
deserves  it,”  said  Ms  Binoche, 
looking  as  bemused  as  roost  of 
the  5,000  other  guests. 

The  English  Patient's  nine 
awards  make  it  foe  joint 
second  most  successful  film 
in  the  history  erf  the  Oscars 
with  The  Last  Emperor, 
which  won  nine  awards  in 
1988.  The  record  holder  is  Ben 
Hur,  with  II  Oscars  in  1959. 

Success  was  doubly  sweet 
for  Mr  Minghelta  and  foe 
film's  septuagenarian  pro- 
ducer, Saul  Zaentz,  because 
Hollywood  studios  had  de- 
clined to  finance  it 

The  producer  of  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest  and 
Amadeus.  Mr  Zaentz  has  now 
achieved  foe  feat  of  collecting 
Oscars  for  foe  best  film  in 
three  successive  decades.  “I 
said  my  cup  was  foil  before", 
he  said,  accepting  his  award 
for  The  English  Patient. 
"Now  it  runneth  over.” 


The  award  ceremony's  oblig- 

story  i Tig  Tnww*Tit 

was  supplied  lor  Mohammed 
Ali,  his  face  rendered  expres- 
sionless by  Parkinson’s  dis- 
ease, who  dapped  feebly  as  an 
Oscar  was  awarded  to  When 
We  Were  Kings,  a documen- 
tary about  his  legendary 
“Rumble  in  foe  Jungle”  with 
George  Foreman. 

Despite  foe  widespread  per- 
ception of  foe  English  Patient 
as  an  English  film,  just  fbUT 

Oscars  passed  into  British 
hands.  As  well  as  Mr  Mlngh- 
eUa,  Rachel  Portman  won  for 
her  score  to  Emma,  Stuart 
Craig  and  Stephenie  McMil- 
lan won  for  art  direction  on 
The  English  Patient,  and 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  and 
Tim  Price  took  foe  best  song 
award  for  Evtta. 

Of  the  independent  films 
which  had  secured  foe  bulk  of 
this  year's  nominations,  only 
Secrets  and  Lies  came  away 
empty  handed,  passed  over  in 
each  of  the  five  categories  in 
which  It  was  nominated. 
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FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURA  RADIO  3 HIGHLIGHTS  THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND 
RANGE  OF  20TH  CENTURY  MUSIC.  ‘SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY*  CONTINUES  WITH  OLIVER  KNUSSEN  CONDUCTING 
PETER  MAXWELL  DAVIES’S  OPERA  TAVERNER.  WEDNESDAY  APRIL  2ND  AT  7.30PM.  ON  RADIO  3. 
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Prison  confessions  trapped  attacker 


‘The  air  stops  in 
the  back  of  her 
throat.  I know 
all  her  life  her 
breathing  has 
worked  but  it 
does  not  now 
and  I am  joyful/ 


Katie  Rackliff. . . attacked  after  visit  to  nightclub 


Youngest  female 
murderer  jailed 


The  victim  was  18.  . .the  girl 
‘turned  on’  by  stabbing  her 
was  12.  Alison  Daniels  reports 


SHARON  Carr  was  12 
years  old  an  the 
night  that  she, 
along  with  accom- 
plices who  did  not 
stand  trial,  took  the  life  of  a 
teenage  girl  they  had  never 
met 

Now  17  and  already  in  a 
young  offenders’  institution 
for  a previous  stabbing,  she 
was  yesterday  ordered  to  be 
detained  at  Her  Majesty's 
Pleasure.  Her  conviction, 
makes  her  the  youngest  fe- 
male murderer  in  Britain  at 
the  time  she  killed  Katie 
Bachliff,  aged  18,  from  Haw- 
ley,'Hampshire. 

■ Katie,  an  apprentice  hair- 
dresser .who  had  been  pri- 
vately .educated  and  was, 
studying  at  Guildford  Techni- 
cal College,  died  in  June  1992 
after  being  stabbed  32  times 
with' a six  and  half  inch  knife, 


through  her  ribs,  in  the  heart, 
and  in  the  vagina  and  anus. 

The  attack  is  thought  to 
have  happened  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  after 
Katie  left  Ragamuffins  night- 
club in  Camberley,  Surrey. 
She  was  picked  up  by  Carr 
and  others  and  driven  to 
Famborough.  As  it  began  to 
get  light,  her  body  was 
dragged  along  a road  and  left 
slumped  against  a cemetery 
wall,  where  it  was  later  found 
by  a group  of  boys. 

The  month-long  trial  of  her 
murderer  at  winchester 
crown  court  provided  a snap- 
shot of  a severely  disturbed 
young  woman  who  far  four 
years,  whil$"  Hampshire, 
police  undertook  one  of  its. 
largest  murder  hunts,  was  ob- 
sessed about  the  slaying. 

Detained  in  Bulwood  Hall 
young  offenders’  institution 


in  Essex  in  December  1994. 
after  stabbing  a 13-year-old 
girl  in  the  toilets  of  CoUing- 
wood  College  and  for  two  at- 
tempts to  strangle  two  prison 
staff  while  on  remand.  Carr, 
of  WfiUngtnn  dose.  Camber- 
ley,  recorded  lucid  yet  lurid 
accounts  of  her  feelings  In  her 
diaries. 

In  January  last  year  she 
chose  to  make  a series  of  con- 
flicting confessions  to  prison 
staff  on  whom  she  had  devel- 
oped a crush. 

In  one  version,  told  to 
prison  officer  Annette  Cini, 
she  said  she  had  stabbed  Ka- 
tie in  a car  after  she  and  two 
hoys  had  stopped  to  pick  her 
up.  In  another  version,  told  to 
a former  staff  nurse,  Can- 
said  one  of  the  boys  bad  taken 
Katie  into  a lane,  where  an 
argument  broke  out  and  Can- 
stabbed  her. 

Interviewed . by  Detective 
Sergeant  Paul  dements,  she 
changed  her  story  again,  but 
gave  enough  detail  to  lead  ar- 
rest her  in  May.  In  a police 
video  reconstruction  of  the 
murder,  filmed  at  that  time 


and  shown  to  the  court.  Can- 
acted  out  stabbing  Katie, 
laughing  when  questioned 
about  the  attack. 

It  was  Carr's  diaries  which 
formed  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  prosecution 
case.  Extracts  read  to  the 
court  detailed  Carr’s  sexual 
excitement  at  the  thought  of 
Katie’s  death,  her  jealousy  of 
her  victim,  and  remarks 
about  the  devil  and  the  forces 
which  motivated  her.  In  one 
passage,  she  wrote:  “If  only  I 
could  kill  you  again.  I 
promise  I would  make  you 
suffer  more  this  time,  you 
flicking  slag.  Your  terrified 
screams  tinned  me  on." 

In  a letter  to  a friend,  she 
wrote:  *Tm  a killer.  Killing  is 
my  business  and  business  is 
good.*' 

Carr’s  route  from  an  atten- 
tion-seeking. ehflri  to  killer 
ran  in  parallel  with  a frac- 
tured home  -life.  One  of  four 
children  by  three  Eathers.  $he 
was  bom  in  Belize  and  never 
knew  her  natural  father.  Her 
mother  Maria  married  Leslie 
Carr,  a Jamaican  serving 


Fantasies  relived  in  diary  of  death 
1! 


I N HYPNOTIC,  violent 
language  Sharon  Carr’s 
I diary,  written  between 
1993  and  1996,  records  a 
blood  and  lust  obession 
with  Katie  and  the  mechan- 
ics ofher  death. 

In  that  private  world  she 
recorded  her  fantasies 
about  sex  and  death, 
boasted  about  the  killing 
and  poured  out  her  hatred 
of  a girl  she  did  not  know. 

Describing  the  murder, 
she  wrote:  “I  bring  the  knife 
into  her  chest  Her  eyes  are 
closing.  She  is  pleading  with 
me  so  Z bring  the  knife  to 
her  again  and  again. 

"I  don’t  want  to  hurt  her 
but  Ineed  to  do  violence  to 
her  and  that  is  far  more 
powerful  to  me  than  Inst  I 
needed  to  overcome  her 
beauty,  her  serenity,  her  se- 
curity . There  1 see  her  face 
when  she  died. 


“I  know  she  feels  her  life 
being  slowly  drawn  from 
her  and  I hear  her  gasp.  I 
guess  she  was  trying  to 
breathe. 

“The  air  stops  in  the  back 
of  her  throat  I know  all  her 
life  her  breathing  has 
worked  but  It  does  not  now 
and  I am  joyftal.” 

On  January  13 1995: 
“Remember  B3L  Oh  God, 
did  she  get  me  going.  So  hot 
Pity  really . 1 think  about  it 
and  my  head  is  spinning  but 
against  the  cops  rm 
winning.'* 

Later  that  month:  “This 
year  most  tell  about  KR.” 

On  March  7, 1995:  “I  bet 
she’s  all  bone  and  maggots 
by  now.  She  shouldn't  have 
tested  me." 

Later  she  wrote:  “I  be- 
lieve in  pain  as  the  mirror  of 
the  extreme  perfection  of 
man’s  ability,  the  sublima- 


tion of  the  ego,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  animal,  the  su- 
preme animal.  That’s  why 
she  had  to  be  killed." 

On  July 4, 1995:  "Death 
by  knife  wounds  and  sex  go 
together.  They  both  take 
you  and  all  women  should 
betaken." 

In  November  1995:  “Last 
night  it  occured  to  me  that 
killing  her  did  me  good.  I 
know  what  I am  capable  of 
and  will  do  it  again. 

“Two  and  half  years 
today  1 put  that  slag  in  the 
ground.  Keep  smiling." 

The  following  year,  a 
month  after  she  was 
charged  with  Katie's  mur- 
der, she  wrote:  "Respect  to 
Katie  Rackliff-  Four  years 
today!!!!*’ 

In  a letter  to  a friend,  ac- 
companled  by  a drawing  of  a 
knife,  she  believes  she  is  the 
devil  “I’m  a killer.  Killing 


is  my  business  and  business 
Is  good.” 

In  a letter  to  a friend  she 
boasted  of  the  fear  she  in- 
stilled in  people. 

“When  I am  attacking 
someone  their  eyes  glaze.  It 
is  a turn-on  you  have  to  try. 
I know  some  people  may 
think  it  is  sick,  but  believe 
me  you  might  as  well  feel 
the  pleasure  before  the  pain 
because  the  pain  lasts 
longer.” 

Another  letter  read: 
"They  should  be  pleased  I 
had  the  decency  to  take  her 
from  this  awful  world  of 
nightmares  and  fears.’’ 

One  extract  hints  ata 
sense  of  remorse.  “Look  at 
me,  I*m  nothing  but  a dis- 
grace. To  my  family,  1 shall 
no  longer  show  my  face.  Z 
am  a sad  specimen  ofhuman 
life.  Oh  why  did  X use  that 
knife.” 


Fatality  risk  grows  among  poor 


Sarah  Ryfe 


i HIT  AIN’S  poorest  chfl- 
Idren  are  five_  times 

"more  likely  to  die  in  an 

accident  than  those  from  the 
richest  households,  according 
to  a leading  Charity  which 
'.today  accuses  electioneering 
politicians  from  aB  parties  of 
..Ignoring  the  most  crucial 
issue  in  their  campaign  to 
wtn  over  voters  cm  education. 

■ Child  poverty  has  tripled 
since  the  Conservatives  came 

to  power  in  1979  and  the  fresh 
analysis  by  the  Child  Poverty 
Action  Group  (CPAG)  showed 
that  the  poorest  are  now  also 
at  greater  risk  of  accidental 
death  than  they  were  when 
Mrs  Thatcher  won  her  third 
election  in  1987. 

British  poverty  levels  ai- 


fecting  4.2  million  children, 
compared  to  1.4  million  in 
1979,  are.  the  poorest  in.  the 
European  Union  after  Portu- 
gal and  Ireland  and  CPAG 
says  today  that  It  is  nation- 
wide and  no  longer  confined 
to  inner-city  ghettos. 

Ministers  and  shadow  min- 
isters bn  the  campaign  trail 
yesterday  traded  blows  over 
teaching  standards  and 
school  league  tables,  but 
CPAG  said  the  politicians  are 
ipisalng  the  point 

The  Conservatives  have 
driven  forward  controversial 
education  reforms  — they 
now  pledge  league  tables  for  7 
and  14-year-olds  in  addition  to 
the  jl-y  ear-old  tables 

launched  two  weeks  ago  — 
and  Labour  has  proposed 
homework  clubs  and  im- 
proved technology  tn  smaller 


classrooms. 

Director  .of  .CPAG  Sally 
Witcher  said:  “While  assess- 
ment tests  are  all  the  rage,  the 
poverty  that  blights  the 
chances  of  so  many  children 
and  is  fundamental  to  giving 
them  a decent  chance  is 
quietly  ignored. 

"If  government  believes  as- 
sessment tests  are  the  best 
way  to  measure  a child's  pro- 
gress, maybe  It  is  time  we  set 
one  for  the  government 

Itself.”  . . 

The  organisation  issued 

five  targets  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment’s first  term:  reduce 
child  poverty  by  halfi  guaran- 
tee a ch  ildcare  place  for  one 
in  four  children  aged  under 
eight  against  the  existing 
ratio  of  one  in  nine;  eliminate 
four  clear  barriers  to  learn- 
ing; halve  the  annual.  227  pov- 


erty-related deaths  among 
children  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  homeless  children  by 
half 

The  difference  in  accidental 
death  rates  haa  risen  as  in- 
come inequality  has  grown  — 
poorer  families  are  as  aware 
of  the  risks  as  their  better-off 
counterparts  but  are  less  able 
to  make  their  environment 
safe  for  children  — who  are 

Alan  more  likely  to  play  out- 
side the  home  in  more  dan- 
gerous places. 

CPAG  said  Conservative 
reforms  carried  out  over  the 
last  18  years  In  housing,  bene- 
fits, VAT,  the  squeeze  on  local 
authority  fondling  and  dereg- 
ulation of  school  meals  have 
all  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
child  poverty  and  it  called  for 
much  of  the  legislation  to  be 
reversed. 


Ol  have  devised  Wheen’s  first  law  of 
politics:  the  virtues  pleaded  in 
mitigation  for  Conservative  leaders 
3JyS  turn  out  to  be  their  worst  vices. 

Wheen’s  World  G2  pages 
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Sharon  Carr . . . ‘You  had  a sexual  motive  for  this  killing.  You  are  an  extremely  dangerous  young  woman,'  said  judge 


with  the  British  forces,  three 
years  after  she  was  born. 
After  a stint  in  Germany  the 
family  moved  to  Surrey  in 
1986  but  within  a short  time 
the  marriage  ended  after  a do- 
mestic fracas  saw  them  both 
hospitalised  with  burns  and 
Maria  charged  with  assault. 

By  the  time  Carr  began 
secondary  school,  her  mother 
had  met  another  man,  Stanley 
Newman,  a labourer  .iand  the 
father  of  two  daughters.  In 
1991  he  moved  in  with  the 
Carrs. 

Carr’s  former  schoolfriends 
describe  her  as  a sociable  girl 


who  preferred  the  company  of 
older  boys  but  who  displayed 
flashes  of  aggression. 

In  contrast,  those  who 
taught  her  paint  a picture  of  a 
disruptive  girl  who  had  prob- 
lems relating  to  authority. 
Two  years  before  Katie’s  mur- 
der. the  headteacher  of  Cord- 
wallis  junior  school  in  Cam- 
berley noted  behavioural 
problems  and  contacted  social 
services.  At  the  beginning  of 
1992,  Carr  was  placed  tempo- 
rarily with  foster  parents. 
She  returned  home  a month 
later,  but  in  August  1992  — 
two  months  after  Katie  died 


— she  was  back  with  her  fos- 
ter parents,  where  she 
remained  for  18  months. 

Carr’s  brief  career  at  Col- 
lingwood  secondary  school  in 
Camberley  also  became  prob- 
lematic. In  her  first  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  head.  Sue  Car- 
penter. her  academic  record 
was  satisfactory  and  she 
played  in  a basketball  team. 

However,  in  the  spring  of 
1994.  she  was  excluded  on  two 
occasions,  and  in  June 
stabbed  another  pupil  with  a 
penknife.  She  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  attack,  boasting  to 
police  that  she  enjoyed  stab- 


bing cats  and  had  beheaded  a 
dog. 

Passing  sentence.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Scott  Baker  said  Carr  had 
not  been  alone  when  Katie 
died,  although  it  was  not  clear 
what  role  others  had  played. 
“What  is  clear  is  that  you  had 
a sexual  motive  for  this  kill- 
ing and  it  is  apparent  both 
from  the  brutal  manner  in 
which  you  mutilated  her  body 
and  chilling  entries  in  your 
diary,  that  killing,  as  you  put 
it.  turns  you  on. 

"You  are  in  my  view  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  young 
woman.” 


Do  you  realise  that  your  bank 
could  be  charging  you  up  to  27 
times  more  than  Abbey  National 
would  for  your  overdraft? 
If  you're  interested  in  saving 
money,  take  a closer  look  at| 
Abbey  National  and  we  think 
that  you'll  see  we  have  a fresher 
view  of  banking.  Low  cost 
overdrafts  are  just  one  of  the 
features  that  save  you  money  at 
Abbey  National,  what's  more,  so 
that  the  transfer  from  your! 

old  bank  runs  smoothly,  new 
customers  can  enjoy  an  interest 
free  overdraft  for  four  months. 
You  can  open  an  Abbey  National 
Account  from  the  comfort  of' 
your  own  home.  Simoly  call 
Abbey  National  Direct  on 
0500  200  500-  Alternatively, 
If  you  would  like  more  information] 
simply  call  into  your  local 
branch.  Reference  A511D/12 
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Ancient  and  modern . . . Captain  Cook's  ship  Endeavour  passing  through  the  Thames  Bander  en  route  to  Tower  Bridge  yesterday.  The  replica  will  be  open  to  view  in  Greenwich  from  March  28.  photograph  paul  vicente 


Anger  at  failure  to  resolve  ‘unfair  convictions’ 


Duncan  Campbell 

and  Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


THE  Home  Office  is  to 
pass  over  all  its  cases 
of  alleged  miscar- 
riages of  justice  to  the 
new  body  handling  them 
without  resolving  any  of  the 
outstanding  causes  celebres. 
The  decision  has  been  greeted 
as  a “cynical  stitch-up"  by 
lawyers  involved  in  one  of  the 
main  cases  under  review. 

Campaigners  reacted  an- 
grily to  what  will  be  a further 
delay  to  review  of  the  cases, 
some  of  which  have  been  with 
the  Home  Office  for  more 
than  two  years.  They  fear  the 
new  body,  the  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Commission,  may 
have  to  start  examining  the 
cases  from  scratch,  thus  slow- 
ing down  the  process  of  an  ap- 
peal or  pardon. 

The  CCRC,  based  in  Bir- 
mingham, takes  over  the 
cases  from  the  Home  Office 
on  March  31.  The  body  will 


have  the  power  to  reinvesti- 
gate and  recommend  cases  for 
appeal. 

The  Home  Office  had  hoped 
that  a number  of  the  longest- 
running  cases  could  have 
been  completed  before  the 
handover  because  so  much 
work  had  already  been  done 
on  them.  The  calling  of  the 
election  has  complicated  the 
issue  because  it  is  thought 
that  the  Home  Secretary 
would  not  want  to  refer  back 
cases  which  might  appear  to 
have  a political  aspect  to 
them. 

Trevor  Linn,  lawyer  for 
Raphael  Rowe,  one  of  those 
convicted  in  the  M2S  Three 
case,  described  the  decision  to 
pass  the  case  to  the  commis- 
sion as  a "cynical  and  politi- 
cal stitch-up”.  The  three  -men 
had  been  waiting  for  a deci- 
sion since  1994.  he  said. 

He  was  told  in  December  by 
the  Home  Office  Criminal 
Cases  Unit  that  setting  up  the 
commission  would  not  delay 
a decision  on  the  case.  The 


Home  Office  told  him  then 
that  it  planned  to  make  a deci- 
sion before  the  commission 
took  over. 

Bob  Woffinden,  whose  book 
on  the  case  of  James  Hanratty 
will  be  published  this  year, 
said  yesterday:  "From  inside 
the  Home  Office  the  whole 
feeling  had  been  very  positive 
[about  the  eventual  clearing 
of  Hanratty],  so  we  are  en- 
titled to  feel  let  down."  The 
submission  about  the  case 
had  been  made  in  July  1994  so 
the  Home  Office  had  more 
than  2/s  years  to  decide. 

Solicitors  for  the  family  of 
Derek  Bentley,  who  had  also 
been  hoping  for  a speedy  reso- 
lution of  their  case,  said  a 55- 
page  submission  would  be 
presented  to  the  CCRC  on 
April  1.  They  said  it  con- 
tained "compelling  new  evi- 
dence11. Bentley’s  niece, 
Maria  Dingwall-Bentiey,  had 
hoped  that  the  case  would  be 
dealt  with  earlier  as  part  of 
the  Home  Office's  tidying-up 
procedure. 


Miscarriage  of  justice  cases 
stalled  by  Home  Office  decision 
to  pass  them  on  to  review  body 


THE  M25  THREE:  So 
called  because  they  were 
convicted  of  crimes  close 
to  the  motorway.  Their  case 
has  been  taken  up  by  a group 
of  senior  Tory  MPs,  including 
the  Home  Office  Minister  Ann 
Widdeoombe.  Edward  Gar- 
nier,  parliamentary  private 
secretary  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Sir  PaulBeresford, 
an  environment  minister. 

Raphael  Rowe,  Michael 
Davis,  and  Randolph  Johnson 
— all  black  men  from  south 
London — were  jailed  for  life 
in  1990 after  being  convicting 
of  assault,  robbery,  and  of 
murdering  Peter  Hurburgh,  a 
hairdresser,  in  1988. 

None  was  identified  by  any 

ofthe  robbery  victims  or  the 
murder  victim's  homosexual 
partner,  nor  was  there  any  sci- 


entific evidence  linking  them 
with  the  offences.  Some  vic- 
tims thought  one  or  two  ofthe 
three  robbers  were  white. 

JAMES  HANRATTY:  Han- 
ratty was  hanged  in  1982  for 
the  murder  of  Michael  Greg- 
sten  in  the  AS  murder  case. 
Fresh  evidence  was  delivered 
to  the  Home  Office  more  than 
2‘A  years  ago,  and  his  lawyers 
and  surviving  family  believed 
he  would  be  cleared  before  the 
CCRC  came  into  existence. 

TORSO  MURDER  CASE 
When  Reg  Dudley  and  Bob 
Maynard  were  jailed  for  life  in 
1977  the  trial  judge,  Mr  Justice 
Swanwick,  recommended 
they  serve  a minimum  of  15 
years.  They  have  already 
served  20.  They  ha  ve  not  been 


released  because  they  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  tiieir  inno- 
cence so  are  deemed  not  to 
have  come  to  terms  with  their 
crime. 

They  were  convicted  of  the 
murders  of  Billy  Moseley  and 
Micky  Cornwall.  Moseley’s 
body  was  cut  up  and  dumped 
in  the  Thames,  which  gave  the 
case  its  name,  and  Cornwall 
was  buried  in  Hertfordshire. 

There  was  no  forensic  or 
witness  evidence  against  the 
men.  and  the  prosecution  was 
based  mainly  on  remarks  they 
were  alleged  to  have  made  to 
the  police  and  the  evidence  of 
a fellow  prisoner  and  robber 
Tony  Wild,  who  claimed  to 
have  heard  them  confess  to 
the  killings,  but  has  since 
retracted. 

Wild  says  he  is  prepared  to 
make  a statement  that  could 
free  the  men  if  he  is  guaran- 
teed immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury . 

DEREK  BENTLEY:  Hanged 
in  1953  for  the  murder  of  PC 


Sydney  Miles,  who  was  shot 
by  Christopher  Craig  while 
Bentley  was  under  arrest. 
Craig  was  too  young  to  bang 
and  has  since  been  released. 
Bentley's  family  has  been 
campaigning  ever  since  for 
his  conviction  to  be  over- 
turned. The  latest  submission 
consists  of  new  forensic  lin- 
guistic and  medical  evidence 
which  would  show  Bentley 
was  "feeble-minded"  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  ofthe 
day.  The  submission  also 
claims  to  cast  doubt  on  police 
evidence  and  to  show  the 
judge  misdirected  the  jury  on 
the  law  of  joint  enterprise. 

MAHMOUD  MATT  AN:  Mat- 
tan  was  hanged  in  Cardiff  in 
1952  for  the  murder  of  a shop- 
keeper. Lily  Volpert  The  So- 
mali seaman  barely  spoke 
English  but  was  given  no  In- 
terpreter at  his  trial.  His  wid- 
ow has  been  campaigning  for 
him  since  his  death,  and  last 
year  local  solicitors  and  a bar- 
rister started  assisting  her. 


Censor 
program 
to  cut 
PC  pom 

jack  Schofield 
and  Stuart  HUflar 


A BRITISH  software 
company  yesterday 
launched  a personal 
computer  program 
designed  to  censor  porno- 
graphic images  found  on 
the  Internet. 

The  ltnageCcnsor,  made 
by  Microtope  In  Banbury. 
Oxfordshire,  costs  less  than 
£30,  and  is  aimed  at  the 
family  and  school  market 
as  well  as  corporate 
networks. 

It  was  developed  by 
Andrew  Blackburn,  wbo 
got  the  Idea  while  working 
at  Cyberta.  a cybercafe  In 
London.**Cyberi*  had  n cy- 
bersex evening  for  the  over 
18s  that  made  me  aware  or 
how  easy  it  was  to  get  por- 
nography on  the  Internet," 
he  said  yesterday. 

The  software  checks  all 
Images.  Including  those  on 
CD-rom  and  computer  disc. 
If  it  detects  something 
which  appears  to  be  offen- 
sive. it  can  be  set  up  to  take 
one  oC  three  actions:  put  a 
thumbnail  copy  of  the 
image  on  disc  for  a supervi- 
sor to  check:  sound  an 
alarm  to  alert  a supervisor; 
or  shut  down  the  computer 
so  the  user  cannot  get  in 
again  until  it  has  been  un* 
locked  by  the  supervisor. 

According  to  Mlcrotropc. 
it  Is  more  effective  than  ex- 
isting "net  nanny"  pro- 
grams that  simply  block  ac- 
cess to  identified  Internet 
sites. 

But  there  is  a downside. 
Because  the  program 
works  ou  the  colour  distri- 
bution of  the  images,  it  Ls 
vulnerable  to  logging  the 
most  Innocent  pictures  as 
misdemeanours. 

"Obviously  there  are 
types  of  image  that  It  will 
detect  falsely,**  said  Philip 
Harris.  Microtope’s  direc- 
tor. "However  it’s  very 
good  at  finding  pornogra- 
phy. which  is  actually  the 
aim.’* 

He  said  lmageCensor  was 
no  more  gaffe-prone  than  a 
program  from  the  United 
States,  Naked  People 
Finder,  which  costs  much 
more.  The  American  pro- 
gram detects  body  shapes, 
but  its  developers  admit  it 
has  sometimes  made  mis- 
takes over  images  with  the 
“right  colour  and  elongated 
shapes  such  as  stalactites, 
pumpkins  and  desserts  — 
especially  pinkish-coloured 
ones”. 


Special  security  units  ‘inhuman’ 


Minister  killed  after 
Customs  found  porn  video 


Viwek  Chaudhary  In  Belfast 


WHEN  the  Reverend 
David  Templeton 
was  stopped  by 
Customs  at  Belfast 
international  airport  carry- 
ing a £15  pornographic  video 
he  bought  in  Amsterdam,  it 
set  off  a chain  of  events  that 

cost  him  his  life. 

As  a murder  investigation 
got  under  way  yesterday,  the 
RUC  confirmed  that  Mr  Tem- 
pleton, a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter who  died  two  days  ago,  was 
fhp  first  fatality  of  punishment 
heatings,  a menacing  feature 
of  life  in  the  province  which 
have  dramatically  increased 
since  the  ceasefire  of  1994. 

Mr  Templeton,  aged  42,  was 
attacked  six  weeks  ago  in  his 
home  in  Newtownabbey,  out- 
side Belfast,  by  three  masked 
men.  They  burst  in  while  he 
was  asleep  and  severely  beat 


him  wooden  clubs  with  nails 
driven  through  them.  Both 
his  legs  were  broken  and  his 
skull  was  fractured. 

The  attack  is  believed  to 
have  been  carried  out  by  loy- 
alist paramilitaries  on  the  es- 
tate where  he  lived.  Friends 
said  they  had  accused  him  of 
being  a homosexual  and  pos- 
sessing pornographic  videos. 

The  Reverend  Donald 
Watts,  clerk  of  the  Ards  Pres- 
bytery. Co  Down,  the  district 
where  Mr  Templeton  once 
worked,  said;  “They  knew 
about  the  video,  which  was 
discovered  by  Customs  offi- 
cials. David  knew  he  was 
being  watched  by  the  loyalist 
gangs  but  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  truth  to  their 

allegations." 

When  Customs  detained  Mr 
Templeton  18  months  ago, 
within  days  the  news  had 
been  leaked  to  a Belfast  Sun- 
day tabloid  along  with  reports 


that  his  house  had  been 
searched  by  Customs  offi- 
cials. Nothing  suspicious  was 
found,  and  he  was  let  off  with 
a warning. 

The  publicity  surrounding 
the  case  forced  Mr  Templeton 
to  resign  as  minister  of 
Greyabbey  church,  Co  Down. 
He  moved  to  Newtownabbey. 
so  that  he  would  be  close  to 
Belfast  and  be  able  to  study 
theology  at  Queen's 
university. 

Mr  Watts  said:  “David  took 
it  very  badly.  He  knew  he 
could  not  continue  working 
as  a minister.  The  church  was 
his  life  and  he  did  feel  an 
element  of  shame  and  that  be 
had  let  his  congregation 
down."  He  stressed  Mr  Tem- 
pleton had  not  been  found  to 
be  guilty  of  any  offence,  and 
added:  “These  gangs  have  no 
right  to  go  around  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and 
there  is  no  justification  for 


these  beatings."  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Jim  Bailey,  who  is  leading 
the  investigation  into  Mr 
Templeton's  killing  said 
police  searched  his  home 
after  the  beating  but  found  no 
pornographic  material.  “U 
was  a particularly  savage  and 
brutal  attack  on  a defenceless 
man  ...  It  bore  all  the  hall- 
marks of  a paramilitary 
attack.” 

According  to  Families 
Against  Intimidation  and 
Terror,  this  year  alone  there 
have  been  almost  50  punish- 
ment beatings  by  loyalist  and 
republican  groups.  The 
organisation  estimates  almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  beatings  arc 
cases  of  mistaken  identity. 

As  Mr  Templeton's  family 
were  preparing  for  his  fu- 
neral, the  RUC  began  investi- 
gating another  punishment 
attack  yesterday,  when  an 
east  Belfast  man  was  shot  in 
the  legs. 


MPs  want  public  list  of  masons 


Owen  Bowcott 


LACK  of  adequate  day- 
light, excercise.  medical 
treatment  and  educa- 
tional facilities  have  led  to 
prisoners  in  special  security 
units  developing  mental  ill- 


nesses. a highly  critical  Am- 
nesty International  report 
claims  today. 

Known  as  SSUs,  the  units 
which  function  as  prisons 
within  a prison  at  White- 
moor.  Full  Sutton  and  Bel- 
marsh,  have  been  criticised 
because  of  their  restrictive 


regimes.  Last  year  the  gov- 
ernment’s former  chief  medi- 
cal officer.  Sir  Donald  Ach- 
eson,  delivered  an  internal 
report  to  the  Prison  Service 
on  conditions  in  SSUs  which 
concluded  that  they  could 
contribute  to  mental  illness, 
but  his  study  has  never  been 
published  in  fulL 

Last  month  there  were  29 
inmates  in  the  three  special 
secure  units  — 13  were  on 
remand,  and  about  half  were 
suspected  or  convicted  IRA 
members. 

Some  have  served  long 
stretches  of  their  sentence  in 
the  units;  one  man  has  al- 
ready spent  10  years  under 
such  conditions.  Those  con- 
fined to  SSUs  are  all  Category 
A prisoners  deemed  to  be 
high  escape  risks. 

According  to  the  Amnesty 
report,  the  regime  constitutes 
cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  which  breaches  in- 
ternational guidelines.  Three 
independent  psychiatrists, 
referred  to  in  the  report, 
found  that  the  SSU  regime 
"comprises  an  environment 
a set  of  practices . . . and  a set 
of  rules  which  constitute  a 
systematic  physical  and  psy- 
chological [source  of  stress] 
likely  to  lead  to  mental  and 
physical  disorders". 

There  is  limited  natural 
light  Amnesty  says.  "Excer- 
cise yards  in  all  the  SSUs  .are 
covered  by  metal  grids  and 
mesh  so  dense  that  clear  view 
of  the  sky  can  never  be  had.” 

Lack  of  excercise  space  has 
led  to  muscle  wasting,  weight 
loss  and  stomach  disorders 
among  inmates. 

Legal  visits  are  closed,  so 
that  the  lawyer  ls  separated 
from  his  client  by  a glass 
screen,  the  report  states. 

Frequent  strip  searches, 
hourly  checks  during  the 


THE  Welsh  nationalist 
party,  Plaid  Cymru, 
(which  at  present  has 
four  MPs)  launched  its  elec- 
tion campaign  yesterday  with 
a withering  attack  on  Govern- 
ment and  Labour  attitudes  to 
Wales,  writes  Geoffrey  Gibbs. 

The  party  will  be  campaign- 
ing to  give  political  power  to 
Wales  through  Its  own  parlia- 
ment. Launching  the  cam- 
paign at  Cardiff  castle.  Plaid 
Cymru  president  Dafydd  Wig- 


night  and  lights  being  left  on 
in  cells  have  also  contributed 
to  symptoms  of  anaemia,  oral 
thrush  and  deteriorating  vi- 
sion. Amnesty  claims. 

The  three  psychiatrists, 
who  gram  hied  Peter  Sherry, 
Liam  O'Duibhuir,  Andrew 
Russell  and  Danny  MacNa- 
mee  for  the  Whitemoor  es- 
cape trial,  concluded  that: 
"Four  of  these  defendants 
have  developed  mental  ill- 
nesses which  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  and  expected  antici- 
patory anxiety." 

The  isolation  had  produced 
panic  attacks  and  severe  anxi- 
ety disorders. 

One  of  the  grounds  given  by 
the  judge  for  not  ordering  a 
retrial  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Whitemoor  escape  case. 
Amnesty  notes,  was  the  men- 
tal condition  of  most  of  the 
defendants. 

The  head  of  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice, Richard  Tilt,  has 
released  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Acheson  report 
The  proposals  include:  that 
prisoners  be  held  in  SSUs  for 
as  short  a time  as  possible: 
that  more  opportunities  for 
mental  stimulation  and  physi- 
cal excercise  be  provided;  and 
that  open  access-  be  provided 
for  visits  by  immediate 
family 

The  health  or  inmates  ls  to 
be  reviewed  every  three 
months. 

"There  is  no  medical  evi- 
dence that  the  health  of  pris- 
oners held  in  special  secure 
units  ls  being  significantly  af- 
fected by  their  imprisonment 
in  these  units,"  Mr  Tilt  has 
told  MPs. 

“We  have  made  a number 
of  amendments  to  procedures 
and  will  ensure  that  the  gen- 
eral health  of  prisoners  de- 
tained In  SSUs  is  reviewed  at 
regular  intervals." 


ley  condemned  Labour's 
plans  to  make  Wales  a second 
class  country  by  denying  it 
the  law-making  powers  it  was 
promising  to  Scotland. 

He  said  the  Conservatives 
had  shown  their  contempt  for 
the  country  by  appointing 
secretaries  of  state  from 
English  constituencies  on 
four  occasions  in  succession, 
and  by  running  the  country 
by  quangos.  "Second-best  will 
no  longer  do,"  he  said. 


Alan  Travt* 

Home  Affairs  Editor 


JUDGES,  magistrates 
and  police  officers  who 
are  freemasons  should 
be  required  to  declare  their 
membership  of  the  secret 
society,  according  to  a cross- 
party  committee  of  MPs. 

The  report  by  the  Commons 
home  affairs  select  commit- 
tee, published  yesterday,  says 
“nothing  so  much  under- 
mines public  confidence  in 
public  institutions  as  the 
knowledge  that  some  public 
servants  are  members  of  a 
secret  society  one  of  whose 
aims  is  mutual  self- 
advancement". 

The  report  is  likely  to  be 
implemented  by  an  incoming 
Labour  government.  The 
shadow  home  secretary.  Jack 
Straw,  said  yesterday  that  he 
wanted  to  see  freemasonry  a 
“declarable  and  registrable 
interest"  for  all  involved  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  MPs'  specifically 
rejected  banning  freemasons 
from  working  in  the  criminal 


justice  system  and  acknowl- 
edged that  "a  lot  of  honest 
people  derive  innocent  social 
pleasure  from  member- 
ship . . . the  solution  is 
disclosure." 

However,  while  recognising 
there  was  “unjustified  para- 
noia” about  the  brotherhood, 
they  do  conclude  numbers  of 
masons  “may  be  high  in  some 
parts  of  the  judiciary,  magis- 
tracy and  some  ofthe  police". 

Evidence  received  during 
the  inquiry  included  submis- 
sions from  10  police  officers, 
wbo  either  detailed  suspi- 
cions of  a malign  masonic  in- 
fluence or  made  specific  alle- 
gations of  abuse.  One  retired 
chief  inspector  from  Man- 
chester said:  “I  conducted 
many  inquiries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and 
abroad.  I frequently  experi- 
enced interference  from  ma- 
sonic sources." 

There  are  about  35Q.OQO  ma- 
sons in  England  and  Wales. 
None  are  women. 

The  MPs  said  it  was  dim 
cult  to  establish  hard  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  masonic 
interference  in  the  police  and 


courts.  The  masons  them- 1 
selves  had  expelled  277  con- 
victed criminals  from  mem- 
bership in  the  past  10  years. 

The  masons'  figures  also 
reveal  that  a High  Court 
judge  is  a member.  Surveys 
by  the  committee  of  two  ofthe 
six  judicial  circuits  show  that 
16  out  of  C-t  judges  In  the 
North  East  are  masons,  but 
only  one  out  of  73  sitting  on 
the  Midktnd  and  Oxford  cir- 
cuit: 10  out  of  102  magistrates 
In  Swansea  were  freemasons. 
11  out  of  88  in  south-east 
Hampshire,  ami  three  out  of 
39  in  Colchester. 

The  committee  also  heard 
evidence  that  at  least  i t of  the 
!H5  members  of  the  West  Mid- 
lands regional  crime  squad 
were  masons  between  n*7<i 
and  1989,  when  the  squad  w;is 
at  the  centre  or  a nuinlicr  uf 
miscarriages  ol  justice 
scandals. 

The  MPs  even  heard  about 
a recent  internal  Scotland 
Yard  investigation  into  alle- 
gations of  a masnnir  cnnsplr 
acy  within  its  uwn  anti-air 
ruptlon  squad.  CIBi.  No 
evidence  was  found. 


Sir  Ivan  Lawrence,  chair- 
man of  the  home  affairs  select 
committee,  said  there  was 
nothing  sinister  about  free- 
masonry “properly  ob- 
served". but  that  it  wns  clear 
there  was  a public  perception 
that  "something  may  be  being 
hidden”  and  that  view  Is  en- 
couraged by  secrecy.  The 
Association  of  chief  Police 
Officers  welcomed  the  report. 
But  the  Police  Federation, 
which  represents  12&0OO  offi- 
cers Mow  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent. described  the  com- 
mittee's revomrormlftttons  as 
"flawed”.  II  fears  that  regis- 
tration could  be  exploited 
those  with  a grudge  agnUwi 
off  icers,  perhaps  to  Iflako  ma- 
licious eompinmrs. 

Bid  Michael  Hlghoro.  envcul 
secretary  of  the  masons 
United  Grant!  Lodge,  claimed 
that  rcgt&rattuq  would  inter 
fere  with  a frimtttnentRl  right. 
"Freemasuftfi  are  tvee  to  dis- 
close their  membership.  This 
is  jegtxiution  based  on  percep- 
tion. not  reality,  and  U w 
conn’s  into  effect  it  will  ** 
sad  day  for  individual 
freedom." 


Girls  not  on 
top  in  the  lab 


Martin  Watawright 


Scientists  appealed 

yesterday  for  a labora- 
tory version  of  the  Spice 
Girls  to  break  down  the  obsti- 
nate imbalance  between  the 
genders  in  pre-university 
physics.  Despite  formidable 
role  models  and  encourage- 
ment from  new  curriculum 
guidelines,  the  annual  con- 
gress of  the  Institute  of  Physi- 
cists heard  that  many  young 
women  still  lack  the  confi- 
dence to  tackle  a subject  noto- 
riously seen  as  “too  difficult". 

A special  session  heard  that 
GCSE  grades  among  young 
women  have  recently  shown  a 
marked  rise,  with  girls  get- 
ting more  A and  A-star  grades 
than  boys  in  parts  of  the 
country.  But  progress  faltered 
after  the  age  of  16,  with  only 
one  in  four  of  A level  physics 
candidates  girls.  “It  seems  to 
be  a matter  of  confidence.” 
said  Catherine  Wilson,  educa- 
tion officer  for  the  institute. 
"Even  the  girls  who've  done 
very  well  at  GCSE  start  to  fal- 
ter. We  need  a Phyz  Girts 
group  to  get  across  the  mes- 
sage — you  can  do  it" 

The  congress  approved 
plans  to  promote  the  image  of 
feisty  women  physicists.  The 
Image  is  also  being  promoted 
by  younger,  successful  career 
physicists  like  Kathy  Sykes, 
who  is  expanding  the  role  of 
Bristol's  educational  “Explor- 
atory” in  a millennial  project 
"She's  maybe  not  what  what 
girls  have  in  mind  when  they 
wonder  should  I make  phys- 
ics one  of  my  A levels?"  said 
Mrs  Wilson. 

The  astronomer  Heather 
Couper,  who  gave  a lecture  on 
alien  life  in  the  galaxy  at  the 
congress  in  Leeds  last 


has  also  been  enlisted. 

Research  at  Leicester  Uni- 
versity and  London  Universi- 
ty's Institute  of  Education  1s 
meanwhile  trying  to  trace  the 
reasons  behind  girls’  diffi- 
dence — “often  shown  at  the 
start  of  lab  sessions,”  said 
Mrs  Wilson.  “When  the  boys 
dash  for  the  instruments  and 
start  work,  girls  tend  to  pre- 
fer to  have  a preliminary  dis- 
cussion and  so  get  Left 
behind." 

Patricia  Murphy  of  the 
Open  University  led  a session 
yesterday  on  the  sources  of 
gender  difference  in  science 
classroom  performance,  in- 
cluding the  problem  of  setting 
“neutral"  tasks  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Experiments  at  the  Open 
University  have  shown  that 
tasks  like  designing  a ship  to 
sail  round  the  world  tend  to 
result  in  differences  between 
boys  and  girls. 

An  overwhelming  number 
of  boys’  ships  were  equipped 
with  guns  and  sweet  or  chip 
shops,  while  the  girls’  had  ex- 
tensive lounges  and  an  em- 
phasis on  interior  decoration. 

In  the  institute’s  annual 
teaching  awards  announced 
today,  four  women  and  three 
men  take  the  trophies  for  “ex- 
cellent and  inspiring"  work 
ill  classrooms  and  school 
laboratories. 

The  first  prize  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  congress  to 
Helen  Reynolds,  head  of  phys- 
ics at  Gosford  Hill  school, 
near  Oxford. 

Her  work  includes  a pio- 
neering link-up  of  A level 
physics  concepts  with  those 
of  A level  English,  crossing 
the  arts/science  divide  by 
working  in  tandem  with  col- 
leagues in  the  school’s 


night4-English  department 
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Underworld  ‘revenge’  for  Great  Train  Robber’s  murder 


Photographers  oateide  the  Marbella  villa  of  Great  Train  Robber  Charlie  Wilson  (below),  after  he  was  shot  dead  there  In  1990 

Gangland  ‘hit  man9 
shot  dead  at  home 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  man  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  trilled 
Great  Train  Robber 
Charlie  Wilson 
seven  years  ago  has 
himself  been  shot  dead  — 
either  for  revenge  or  because 
he  was  about  to  inform  on  a 
major  London  crime  family,  it 
is  believed. 

Danny  Roff;  36,  was  shot  by 
two  men  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  his  home  in  Bromley, 
south  London.  He  was  shot  in 
the  head  and  chest  as  he  was 
moving  from  his  Mercedes 
car  to  his  wheelchair.  The 
two  killers,  both  wearing 
black  balaclavas  and  hoods, 
fled  in  a white  van  which  was 
found  about  a mile  away. 

Rof£  who  was  paralysed, 
.from  a previous  murder  at- 


tempt, was  taken  by  ambu- 
lance to  the  London  hospital 
In  east  London  where  he  was 
pronounced  dead  later  that 
afternoon.  He  was  married 
with  children. 

The  lriTUng  came  less  thaw 
four  hours  after  an  Old  Bailey 
jury  returned  a guilty  verdict 
on  contract  hitman  Michael 
Boyle  for  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  Tony  Brindle.  part  of  a 
separate  south  London  feud 
which  has  claimed  eight  lives. 

The  Roff  killing  was  the  lat- 
est in  a feud  that  began  on 
April  23,  1990  when  a tall 
young  man  on  a mountain 
bike  arrived  at  Wilson’s  home 
near  Marbella  in  Spain,  shot 
him  twice  and  fled,  probably 
with  the  help  of  a getaway 
driver.  Wilson’s  cousin,  Nor- 
man Radford,  said  then: 
■'Charlie’s  death  has  upset  a 
lot  of  big  names  out  here. 
.They  are  not  happy  men.". 


Yesterday  friends  of  Wilson 
greeted  the  news  of  the  death 
with  satisfaction.  "Nice  one,’ 
said  one  friend  and  former 
fellow  jail  inmate,  now  living 
In  Spain.  Another  friend  said: 
“These  things  are  never  final. 
It’s  sure  to  provoke  more 
shootings.  It  seems  endemic 
to  the  culture  these  days.  In 
our  day  we  watched  Cary 
Grant  and  Gary  Cooper,  now 
they  watch  A1  Pacino  and 
Robert  de  Niro  in  Heat" 

The  feud  stems  from  a be- 
lief that  Wilson  had  agreed  to 
the  naming  to  police  of  Roy 
Adkins,  a drug  dealer,  al- 
though his  friends  denied  he 
had  been  involved  in  inform- 
ing. In  September  1990,  Ad- 
kins was  shot  dead  in  a bar  in 
Amsterdam. 

Roff  was  named  as  Wilson’s 
killer  within  a few  months  cf  | 
his  death,  but  his  kffiing  may 
have  been  because  it  was 


Danny  Raff,  who  was  shot  dead  in  south  London  on  Monday  and  was  widely  believed  to  have  killed  Charlie  Wilson 


feared  he  was  about  to  help 
police  with  information  about 
a crime  family  under  investi- 
gation for  drug  dealing.  "He 
had  a grudge  [because  of  the 
earlier  shooting]  and  could 
have  been  dangerous,”  said 
one  former  colleague.  "He 
was  a loose  cannon.” 

Roff.  from  a south  London 
criminal  family,  escaped  in 
May  1988  with  two  other  pris- 


oners described  by  Scotland 
Yard  as  “dangerous  and  po 
tentially  violent’  after  over- 
powering their  guards  on  a 
prison  coach  in  Essex  en 
route  from  Albany  prison  on 
tbe  Isle  of  Wight  to  Blundes- 
ton  in  Suffolk.  One  of  his  co- 
escapers. William  Edmonds, 
was  also  questioned  about  the 
Wilson  killing 
Roff  had  been  serving  13 


years  for  burglary  and  posses- 
sion of  a firearm. 

Roff  lived  in  Spain  Tor  a 
while  but  returned  and  tried 
to  carry  out  a £2  million 
stamp  robbery  from  a Post 
Office  van  about  two  years 
ago.  Then,  18  months  ago.  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  at  a 
night  club  in  New  Cross, 
south  London.  A woman  was 
also  wounded  in  the  shooting. 


Since  then  Raff  had  been  con- 
fined to  a wheelchair. 

The  Investigation  Into  the 
murder  Is  being  led  by  Detec- 
tive Inspector  Bob  Craig,  who 
yesterday  appealed  for  wit- 
nesses. Many  people  might 
have  financed  the  operation 
but  the  police  are  unlikely  to 
get  much  help  as  Roff  was 
deeply  disliked  by  many  of 
London's  criminals. 


Para  plane  makes  hens  flap 


Olbbs 


A CHICKEN  farmer  is 
/A  seeking  compensation 
# Vttoni  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  after  a low-flying 
aircraft  used  by  paratroops 
frightened  her  bens  into 
layingmis-shapeneggs. 

Amanda  Fielder  says  the 
3,200  free  range  hens  on 
her.  eight-acre  farm  beside 
the  river  Inny  in  north 
-Cornwall  were  so  terrified 
by  the  Hercules  transporter 
circling  above  the  river  val- 
ley that  they  ran  cowering 
beneath  their  houses. 

The  birds  are  now  pro- 
ducing fewer  eggs,  many 
mis-shapen  and  mis- 
colonred  that  cannot  be 
sold,  to  supermarket 
suppliers. 


The  National  Farmers 
Union  has  taken  up  Mrs 
Fielder’s  case  by  lodging  a 
claim  for  compensation  for 
loss  of  revenue  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  in 
London. 

Paul  Cooper,  the  Ivjtu’s 
poultry  expert  for  the 
region,  said  low  flying  mili- 
tary aircraft  often  caused 
stress  to  form  animals.  To 
the  chickens  the  circling 
aircraft  would  have  looked 
like  a predator  in  the  sky. 

“We  have  a fairly  good 
rapport  with  the  MoD  and 
if  they  are  doing  a major 
exercise  they  normally  in- 
form ns.  It  seems  like  this 
was  a one  off.” 

Mrs  Fielder's  problems 
began  last  Thursday,  when 
the  plane  began  circling  the 
area. 


Her  call  to  an  RAF  base 
met  with  “a  patronising 
brush  off”. 

By  the  weekend  there  had 
been  a 10  per  cent  drop  in 
laying,  with  30  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  not  the  chestnut 
brown  oval  supermarkets 
expect,  though  they  are 
perfectly  good  to  eat. 

Mrs  Fielder  said:  “Some 
of  the  birds  are  so  stressed 
out  they  won’t  come  back  to 
laying. 

“I  know  these  people 
have  to  train  somewhere 
but  it  makes  me  livid  that 
they  carried  on  distressing 
my  birds  in  this  way  even 
after  I told  them  about  the 
chaos  they  were  causing.” 

A Ministry  of  Defence 
spokesman  said  Mrs  Field- 
er’s claim  wonld  be 
investigated. 


TV  portrait  of  DJ’s  obsessive 
fan  denounced  as  ‘prurient1 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


A DOCUMENTARY  featur- 
ing an  obsessive  fen  of 
disc  jockey  Mike  Read  was 
prurient  and  intrusive,  the 
Broadcasting  Standards 
Council  ruled  today. 

The  Channel  4 programme, 
Tm  Your  Number  One  Fan, 
had  shown  a woman  naked 
while  typing  a letter  to  Read, 
and  presenting  herself  at  his 
radio  station  claiming  to  be 
his  wife.  One  viewer  com- 
plained the  programme  "ex- 
ploited for  entertainment 
people  who  were  deranged". 

Upholding  the  complaint, 
the  taste  and  decency  watch- 
dog said  the  material  about 
the  woman  — known  as  Blue 
Tulip  Rose  — “went  beyond 


acceptable  boundaries  In  its 
intrusiveness"- 

It  was  part  of  a season  on 
tbe  dangers  and  delights  of 
feme,  it  explored  the  darker 
side  of  stardom  from  the  per- 
spective of  obsessive  fens. 

Channel  4 said  Blue  Tulip 
Rose  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  format  and  was  happy  to 
take  part. 

The  council  upheld  com- 
plaints from  re  viewers  about 
bad  language  in  Billy  Connol- 
ly's World  Tour  of  Australia 
on  BBCi.  It  said  there  was  an 
intensity  to  the  language 
which,  cumulatively,  gave  it 
an  offensive  impact 

The  BBC  said  the  pro- 
gramme was  broadcast  well 
after  the  adult  viewing  water- 
shed. and  that  Connolly's  ob- 
servations were  part  of  bis  ir- 
reverent view  of  life. 


Number  plate  change  urged 


Luke  Harding 


THE  traditional  August 
surge  in  new  car  sales 
should  be  replaced  by  a 
twice  yearly  number  plate 
system,  motoring  organisa- 
tions said  yesterday. 

Registration  numbers 
should  change  on  March  1 
and  September  l.  the  groups 
told  the  Department  of  Trans- 
port which  is  consulting  the 
industry  on  change. 

Tbe  present  number  plate 
system,  introduced  in  1963, 
Identifies  a car’s  first  year  of 
registration  by  a letter  which 
changes  each  year  on  August 
1.  But  car  manufacturers 
complain  this  leads  to  an  arti- 
ficial jump  in  new  car  sales, 
with  about  25  per  cent 
crammed  into  one  month. 


"We  have  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something 
which  would  alleviate  this 
great  mountain  or  sales,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  said  yesterday.  "It  is 
detrimental  for  sales  at  other 
tunes  of  the  year,  particularly 
June  and  July." 

The  sociey  also  wants  to  see 
a four  letter,  two  number  and 
a letter  plate  (such  as  ABCD 
99  A)  brought  in  when  the 
present  sequence  of  age- indi- 
cating prefix  letters  runs  out 
in  2004  with  the  letter  Y.  Two 
of  the  letters  would  represent 
a geographical  area. 

The  society’s  submission 
has  been  backed  by  the  Retail 
Motor  Industry  Federation 
and  the  British  Vehicle 
Rental  and  Leasing 
Association. 


The  three  groups  strongly 
support  the  idea  of  the  num- 
ber plate  continuing  to  indi- 
cate the  year  of  the  vehicle  — 
both  up  to  and  after  2000. 

Yesterday  a spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Transport 
said  the  consultation  which 
began  in  December  had  offi- 
cially closed  and  the  problem 
would  have  to  he  tackled  by 
the  incoming  government. 
“We  will  brief  the  new  gov- 
ernment when  it  arrives  in 
May. 

"It  will  be  up  to  the  new 
transport  minister  to  take  a 
decision  then.’ 

According  to  a recent  sur- 
vey by  the  AA,  only  27  per 
cent  of  drivers  are  happy  with 
the  present  registration 
system. 

It  favours  a regional  Identi- 
fication number  plate. 
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War  crimes 
put  justice 
in  the  dock 


Karen  Coleman  in  Sarajevo 


OSNIA’S  manner  of 
conducting  war 
l crimes  proceedings 
is  raising  doubts 
whether  the  accused  are  get- 
ting a fair  hearing.  Eight  are 
under  way.  including  two 
cases  being  heard  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  accused.  But  the 
problems  of  justice  in  the  di- 
vided country  are  long- 
standing. 

Sretko  Damjanovic.  a Bos- 
nian Serb,  was  convicted  in 
1993  of  genocide  and  war 
crimes  against  civilians,  even 
though  two  of  the  men  he  is 
supposed  to  have  murdered 
are  alive  and  well. 

In  a room  at  Sarajevo  cen- 
tral prison  he  tools  off  his  top. 
asking-  "Do  you  want  me  to 
show  you  what  they  did  to 
me?"  He  slapped  his  rib  cage. 
“See  how  my  ribs  stick  out" 

His  bones  protrude.  There 
are  scars  on  his  shoulders 
ami  arms.  Many  of  his  teeth 
are  missing.  And,  he  claimed, 
he  still  urinates  blood.  “My 
health  is  ruined." 

Damjanovic  was  a soldier 
in  the  Bosnian  Serb  army 
who  strayed  into  enemy  Mus- 
lim territory  in  November 
1992.  He  was  arrested  and 
three  months  later  convicted 
of  murdering  seven  Muslims. 

He  said  he  was  beaten  into 
signing  a confession  admit- 
ting the  murders. 

His  lawyer  found  two  of  his 
supposed  victims  alive  last 
autumn,  and  is  pressing  for  a 
retrial-  He  said  that  Damjano- 
vic's  forced  confession  and 
that  of  another  Bosnian  Serb 
who  implicated  Damjanovic 
at  the  trial,  put  his  client  un- 
fairly behind  bars. 

The  trial  was  a showcase. 
With  people  desperate  to  see 
Serbs  punished  for  the.  atroc- 
ities committed  during  the 
war,  the  chances  of  a fair 
hearing  were  slim. 

Savlma  Sail,  from  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Bar 
Association,  said:  “Here 
everybody  will  say  they  will 
have  a fair  trial,  but  if  you 
take  into  account  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  and  the 
meaning  of  a fair  trial,  then 
it's  really  questionable.  Be- 
cause to  have  a fair  trial  you 


need  an  independent  court 
There  is  a question  now:  Ts 
our  court  system  indepen- 
dent? Is  our  judge  indepen- 
dent?’ I say  ‘No*.” 

There  are  other  problems, 
too.  Bosnia  Is  divided  into  the 
Bosnian  Serb  republic  and 
the  Muslim -Croat  federation. 

Witnesses  are  often  too 
scared  to  cross  the  boundary 
to  appear  in  court  fearing  ar- 
rest or  intimidation.  The  en- 
tities have  separate  judicial 
systems,  and  the  republic  al- 
lows only  lawyers  from  its 
bar  association  to  appear  in 
its  courts.  That  can  mean  a 
Serb  lawyer  defending  a Mus- 
lim accused  erf  war  crimes 
against  Serbs. 

At  present  seven  Muslim 
men  are  being  held  for  trial  in 
a Bosnian  Serb  prison  in 
northern  Bosnia.  They  say 
they  are  survivors  of  the  1995 
Srebrenica  massacre,  who 
were  advised  by  Dutch  UN 
troops  to  flee  through  the  for- 
ests when  the  town  was  on 
.the  point  of  falling  to  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  army. 

Last  May,  after  living  in  a 
cave  for  10  months,  six  of 
them  came  across  American 
peacekeeping  troops  who 
handed  them  over  to  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  police  because  they 
were  carrying  weapons  Ille- 
gally. The  seventh  was  found 
later  in  the  same  forest 

They  have  been  charged 
with  offences  ranging  from  Il- 
legal possession  of  weapons  to 
the  murder  of  four  Serbs  and 
a Muslim-  Their  trials  have 
just  been  postponed  until 
mid-April.  They  have  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  the  right  law- 
yers to  defend  them  and 
proper  access  to  all  the  evi- 
dence. One  lawyer  says  some 
of  them  were  beaten  into  sign- 
ing false  statements: 

• The  Nato  supreme  com- 
mander. General  George  Joul- 
wan,  said  in  Sarajevo  yester- 
day that  the  remaining  15- 
month  mandate  or  the  Nato- 
led  stabilisation  force 
provided  enough  time  for  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  to  take 
root  “If  it  doesn’t,  that  should 
be  a very  clear  signal  of  what 
lies  ahead.  But  I think  we 
need  to  put  the 
where  it  lies,”  be  added. 
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A Russian  woman  glances  in  the  rear-view  mirror  during  a break  in  her  lesson  at  a snow-covered  Moscow  driving  school 

Driving  ambition  fuels  quest  for  equality 


Men  may  joke  about  their  wives'  road  skills,  but  Russian  women 
take  independence  seriously.  James  Meek  in  Moscow  reports 


UNDER  a brilliant 
blue  sky,  Masha 
Demidova  picked 
her  way  delicately 
across  the  rutted  snow  of 
the  training  area,  the  grey 
hairs  on  her  heavy  fur  coat 
waving  as  she  moved.  She 
stopped  among  a huddle  of 
grubby  beige  Ladas,  drew  a 
long,  slender  cigarette  from 
a box  and  asked  around  for 
a light  while  she  waited  to 
take  her  next  step  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  Russian 
women  call  it  emonsipat- 
siya  — emancipation. 

The  Instructors  were  men. 
But  more  thaw  half  the  La- 
das bumping  round  the 

traric,  Midng  iwtn  Imaginary 

garages  and  parking  places 
without  concession  to  the 
bard-packed  snow,  were 
being  driven  by  women. 


The  scene  testified  to  a 
democratic  revolution  in 
Russian  society  every  bit  as 
deep  as  upheavals  in  poli- 
tics and  the  economy.  Quite 
simply,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
women  did  not  drive  cars. 
Now  they  do,  in  their  mil- 
lions, and  more  are  queue- 
ing up  to  learn. 

“It  never  used  to  even 
enter  a woman’s  head  that 
she  could  get  behind  the 
wheel,”  said  Masha,  aged 
19,  out  of  work  but  mysteri- 
ously well  off  (“I  have  my 
capital”).  “Now  people  are 
more  Independent. 

4<I  don’t  want  to  be  depen- 
dent on  anyone.  I could  sit 
in  the  passenger  seat  but  1 
want  to  go  by  myself.” 

Soviet  woman’s  best  hope 
of  hitting  the  roads  was  as  a 
tram  driver  — no  steering 


wheel,  less  to  go  wrong, 
thought  the  men. 

But  private  cars  were  a 
rarity,  and  in  the  strongly 
patriarchal  households  of 
the  USSR,  they  were  for 
men  only.  Men  put  their 
names  on  the  waiting  lists 
at  the  workplace,  and  if 
they  were  lucky  and  saved 
enough,  they  might  get  a 
Lada  or  a Moskvich  within 
five  years.  Cars  were  so 
precious,  and  reselling 
them  at  a market  price  so 
strictly  forbidden,  that 
some  owners  never  dared 
drive  them. 

Now  cars  are  freely  avail- 
able to  those  with  the 
money  to  buy  them,  and 
with  men  and  women  equal 
partners  in  the  struggle  to 
survive  and  prosper  in  Rus- 
sia's bazaar  economy. 


women  have  been  stamped- 
ing to  the  driving  schools. 

In  Moscow,  a city  of 
8.5  million  people,  there 
are  more  than  four  times  as 
many  cars  as  there  were  in 
1980.  If  the  scenes  at  Mos- 
cow’s driving  schools  were 
repeated  across  the 
country,  half  the  2.5  mil- 
lion new  driving  licences 
issued  in  Russia  each  year 
would  go  to  women. 

“I  think  more  women  are 
earning  more.  Women  have 
set  up  their  own  private 
companies.  They’ve  become 
more  self-sufficient.”  said 
Natasha  Anenkova.  aged  37, 
a computer  programmer. 

But  her  family’s  car  is 
mainly  for  her  husband, 
she  admitted.  "They  don’t 
really  want  to  gdve  way 
even  now,”  she  said. 

Scowling  out  from  under 
a fur  hat  at  the  puttering 
Ladas  was  47-year-old  Vla- 
dimir — he  would  not  give 
his  last  name  — who  was 


forced  to  quit  bis  job  In  the 
defence  industry  and  now 
teaches  people  to  drive.  He 
had  a car  in  Soviet  days.  “I 
suggested  to  my  wife  that 
she  learn  to  drive  back 
then.  And  she  didn’t  want 
to.  Why  should  she?  There 
was  me  and  my  son,  there 
was  always  someone  to 
take  her  to  the  shops.” 

He  welcomed  the  new 
wave  of  women  drivers.  It 
was  made  up  mainly  of  the 
younger  generation,  he  said, 
who  had  managed  to  adapt 
to  the  market  economy. 

Male  prejudices  which 
regard  trading  as  demean- 
ing work  mean  it  is  women 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  profitable  business  of 
small-scale  Imports  from 
Turkey.  China  and  Poland. 

"There  are  cases  where  a 
man  won’t  let  his  wife  drive 
and  she  sneaks  here  se- 
cretly. learning  bit  by  bit. 
and  then  she  goes  to  her 
husband  and  says:  ‘Look,  I 


can  drive,  you  have  to  let 
me*.”  said  Vladimir. 

The  19th  century  obser- 
vation that  Russia  had  two 
problems  — fools  and  bad 
roads  — uncannily  pre- 
dicted the  essence  of  the 
Moscow  rush  tour.  The 
capital’s  pot-holed  high- 
ways. invisible  road  mark- 
ings and  rapacious  traffic 
police  are  a test  for  any 
motorist.  For  a lone  woman 
driver,  the  feet  that  most 
Russian  cars  are  uninsured 
means  added  menace  since 
any  minor  bump  or  scrape 
can  result  In  a threatening 
confrontation. 

MI  am  afraid,”  said  Masha. 
"Who  knows  what’ll  hap- 
pen? Maybe  I won’t  like 
driving,  maybe  I’D  have  to 
travel  on  the  metro.  Al- 
though X haven't  been  on  the 
metro  for  so  tang  I've  forgot- 
ten what  It  looks  like.  1 take 
taxis.  1 value  comfort.  It 
must  be  nice  to  drive  along, 
listening  to  the  radio." 


Witnesses 
see  killer 
‘bum  alive’ 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


A BOTCHED  execution 
caused  a foot-long 
Dame  to  burst  from 
the  side  of  a con- 
victed killer’s  head  in  Florida 
yesterday,  causing  outrage 
among  activists  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty. 

“It  was  brutal,  terrible.  It 
was  a burning  alive,  liter- 
ally,” said  Michael  Minerva, 
who  witnessed  the  execution. 

Still  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, Cuban  immigrant 
Pedro  Medina,  aged  39,  was 
given  the  usual  trio  of 
2,000  volt  shocks,  despite 
flames  which  flickered  for  up 
to  ten  seconds  and  smoke  so 
dense  that  a window  had  to  be 
opened  In  the  chamber.  The 
smell  of  burnt  flesh  lingered 
afterwards,  said  witnesses. 

"We  do  not  have  any  idea 
what  caused  the  fire,”  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Florida 

department  of  corrections, 
adding  that  in  every  other 
way  the  execution  was  typical 
The  state  governor,  Lawton 
Chiles,  ordered  a review  of 
the  procedure  but  said  he  had 
been  told  by  the  attending 
doctor  that  Medina  had  felt 
no  pain  and  that  “the  burns 
were  no  different  than  you'd 
see  at  any  execution". 

Steve  Mundie  of  Amnesty 
International  said  that  while 
eight  states  still  had  the  op- 
tion of  electrocution,  most 
had  changed  or  were  chang- 
ing to  lethal  injection. 

“There  are  some  methods  of 
execution  — firing  squad, 
banging  and  electrocution  — 
which,  especially  when  they 


go  wrong,  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  what  execution  is 
about,  the  violent  taking  of 
life.  Injection  tends  to  sanitise 
that,"  he  said. 

Mr  Mundie  said  there  had 
been  reports  of  earlier  mis- 
haps at  the  Tallahassee  facil- 
ity with  prisoners  complain- 
ing of  a smell  of  burnt  flesh 
after  previous  executions. 

■There  have  been  eight  or 
nine  botched  electrocutions," 
he  said.  “While  we  oppose  the 
death  penalty  in  all  circum- 
stances. these  incidents  high- 
light the  barbarism  of  the 
whole  process.” 

Following  a similar  fire  dur- 
ing a 1990  execution,  Florida 
halted  electrocutions,  but  the 
state’s  three-legged  electric 
chair  — first  used  In  1923  — 
was  brought  back  into  service 
after  investigators  decided  a 
synthetic  sponge  placed  be- 
tween the  contact  and  the 
skull  was  to  blame.  Natural 
sponges  are  now  used. 

Medina's  execution  after 
fourteen  years  on  death  row 
came  despite  pleas  for  clem- 
ency from  the  Pope  and  Lindt 
James,  the  daughter  of  Doro- 
thy James  — the  Orlando 
teacher  and  neighbour  Me- 
dina murdered  in  1982. 

Psychiatrists  called  by  the 
defence  had  argued  that  the 
execution  should  be  ruled  out 
because  of  a diagnosis  of 
schizophrenia,  but  other  med- 
ical witnesses  insisted  that 
Medina  was  faking  the  condi- 
tion to  escape  the  chair. 

Worshippers  from  the  New 
Jersey  church  which  spon- 
sored his  bid  to  become  a US 
citizen,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cape  May.  had  held 
a vigil  on  Monday  night. 
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Former  president  relives  trauma 


Bush 
tells 
of  his 
sky 
fall 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


FORMER  president 
George  Bush  stepped 
out  of  a plane 
12,000ft  above  the 
Arizona  desert  yesterday  In 
an  attempt  to  lay  to  rest 
memories  of  his  last  para- 
chute jump,  made  from  a 
burning  bomber  during  the 
second  world  war. 

Two  top  army  parachut- 
ists accompanied  the  72- 
year-old  in  an  “accelerated 
free-fall"  jump  — in  which 
the  jumper  has  to  wait  at 
least  60  seconds  before 
opening  the  chute  — while 
his  wife  Barbara  anxiously 
tracked  his  descent  from  a 
desert  buggy. 

“The  Golden  Knights  are 
the  best,”  Mr  Bosh  told 
reporters,  referring  to  the 
army’s  elite  precision-para- 
chuting team  which  guided 
him  to  a soft  landing. 
Asked  tow  he  felt,  he  gave 
a thumbs-up  and  said: 
“Like  that.” 

On  September  2 1944, 
Lieutenant  George  Bush, 
then  aged  20.  balled  out  of  a 
Grumman  Avenger  torpedo 
bomber  which  had  been 
shot  down  by  Japanese 
anti-aircraft  gunners.  His 
two  crewmates  were  killed. 

“He  made  a promise 
when  he  bailed  out  of  his 
plane  in  the  second  world 
war  that  some  day  he 
would  make  a parachute 
jump  that  wasn’t  an  emer- 
gency,” said  Doug  Smith  of 
the  Golden  Knights,  the 
elite  army  parachute  corps 
who  are  based  at  die  army’s 
proving  ground  at  Yuma, 
Arizona. 

He  splashed  down  in  the 
Pacific  and  was  rescued  by 
a submarine,  the  USS  Fin- 
back, after  a dramatic  race 
between  the  sub  and  a Jap- 
anese patrol  boat. 

He  later  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross, 
and  says  the  month  he 
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spent  on  the  warship 
marked  a turning  point  in 
bis  life. 

“As  you  grow  older  and 
try  to  retrace  the  steps  that 
have  made  you  the  person 


you  are,  the  signposts  to 
look  for  are  those  special 
times  of  Insight,  even 
awakening.”  he  wrote  in 
his  autobiography. 

Mr  Bush’s  spokesman. 


Albright  makes 
women’s  rights 
her  priority 


THE  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, has  instructed 
American  diplomats  to  con- 
sider the  advancement  of 
women’s  rights  as  a central 
priority  of  foreign  policy,  ac- 
cording to  the  state 
department. 

“We’re  upping  the  profile 
on  this  issue,  but  it’s  not  go- 
ing to  start  trumping  other 
considerations,"  an  official 
said.  The  US  was  not  “going 
to  be  beating  up  on  the 
Saudis"  because  of  the  status 
of  women  in  that  country. 
Saudi  women  cannot  travel 
without  permission  from 
their  fathers  or  husbands. 

Regan  Ralph,  who  monitors 
women’s  Issues  for  the  watch- 
dog group  Human  Rights 
Watch,  would  rather  see 
deeds  than  more  words. 

"The  state  department  and 
the  Clinton  administration 
have  made  some  very  strong 
and  important  pronounce- 
ments. What  you  don’t  see  is 
what  it  means  in  practice,”  he 
said. 

“How  publicly  is  this  raised 
with  some  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers? What  we  have  seen  is 
that  other  issues  trump 
women’s  human  rights.  If  the 
administration  wants  to 
maintain  that  it  is  promoting 
women’s  rights,  it  can’t  con- 
tinue to  do  that." 

Ms  Albright  — the  first 
woman  In  her  post  — and 
other  officials  maintain  that 
progress  can  be  made  in 
many  areas  with  a small  mon- 
etary or  political  investment 
and  that  the  administration  Is 


committed  to  doing  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  state  department's 
bureau  of  population,  refu 
gees  and  migration,  for  exam- 
ple. is  working  with  the 
United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  set 
standards  on  how  far 
women’s  toilets  should  be 
from  their  sleeping  quarters 
in  refugee  camps.  This  might 
seem  mundane,  an  official 
said,  but  it  was  part  of  an 
effort  to  minimise  violence 
against  women  In  camps. 

The  government  claims  It 
has  made  progress  with  a 
number  of  projects. 

In  Pakistan,  it  contributed 
funds  to  a volunteer  group 
running  a school  for  Afghan 
refugee  girls. 

In  Namibia,  the  US  em- 
bassy used  its  discretionary 
fund  to  finance  community 
efforts  to  combat  sexual  vio- 
lence against  women. 

In  Washington,  the  state 
and  justice  departments  will 
hold  talks  with  Russian 
judges  and  law-enforcement 
officers  in  an  effort  to  stop 
clandestine  trafficking  in 
Russian  women  as  prosti- 
tutes. 

In  North  Carolina.  Ms  Al- 
bright was  to  call  on  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  to  ratify  a 1979 
UN  convention  on  discrimi- 
nation against  women. 

"Advancing  the  status  of 
women  is  not  only  a moral 
imperative,  it  is  being  ac- 
tively integrated  Into  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United 
States."  Ms  Albright  said  at  a 
ceremony  earlier  this  month. 


George  Bush  high  above  the  Arizona  desert  yesterday  — his  first  parachute  jump  since 
he  bailed  oat  of  a horning  bomber  in  the  second  world  war  photograph  nelson 


Jim  McCrath.  said  the  for- 
mer president  had  not  con- 
sulted the  Secret  Service 
before  making  his  decision. 

"He  was  assured  that  it 
was  quite  safe,"  lie  said. 
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India  is  pinning  its  hopes  on  goodwill  gestures  to  end  50  years  of  hostility  with  Pakistan. 

Old  enemy  tries  to  love  its 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


nberg  in  New  Delhi  reports 


T*± 


NDIA’S  foreign  minister 
.V  lost  his  home  In  the  up- 
}■  heaval  that  followed  in- 
dependence  50  years  ago; 
now  L KL  Gujral  is  plead- 
ing for  India  and  Pakistan  to 
escape  a history  of  suspicion 
and  distrust. 

He  and  Pakistan's  foreign 
minister  are  to  meet  in  New 
Delhi  at  the  weekend  — the 
first  talks  in  three  years  — 
amid  growing  hopes  in  India 

charged  a very  heavy  tax  on 
both  of  us,"  Mr  Gujral  said. 

He  added:  "All  those 
countries  and  regions  that 
remain  prisoners  of  their  past 
cannot  go  anywhere." 

Mr  Gujral,  aged  76,  who 
was  raised  in  Lahore,  now 
part  of  Pakistan,  migrated  to 
India  after  the  carnage  of  par- 
tition, and  has  been  support- 
ive of  recent  peace  initiatives 
by  Indian  and  Pakistani  aca- 

which some  progress  Is  be- 
lieved possible. 

"It  would  be  very  easy  for 
us  to  go  on  repeating  our- 
selves and  for  things  to  end  in 
acrimony,”  he  said.  “If  we 
want  something  to  be  done, 
we  must  Identify  an  area 
where  things  can  be  worked 
out” 

One  will  be  the  demilitari- 
sation of  the  20,000ft  Icy 
wasteland  of  Siachen.  on 

Moscow  welcomes  new  partners 

r) RESIDENT  Boris  Yelt-  maintain  close  relations 
1 sin  yesterday  welcomed  wife  New  Delhi,  which  it 
high-level  visitors  from  considers  to  have  a key  “sta- 
India  and  China,  which  WMslng”  role  in  Asia. 
Moscow  sees  as  potential  . The  Chinese  foreign  mln- 
post-cold-war  partners.  ister,  Qian  Qfohen.  was  In 

He  told  the  Indian  prime  Moscow  to  prepare  a visit 
minister,  EL  D.  Deve  Gowda,  by  the  Chinese  president 
that  Moscow  wanted  to  next  month.  — Renter. 

is  becoming  known  as  'fee 
“Gujral  doctrine'’,,  he  has 
been  wooing  -the  ^smaller 
countries  at  fee,  region  wife- 
oat  making  ' reciprocal 
demands. 

He  has  agreed  to' share  fee 
waters  of  the  Ganges  wife 
RangiflriftBh,  and  repatriate 
50,000  Chakma  refugees,  em- 
hark  on  power-sharing  ar- 
rangements with  Nepal,  and 
lower  tariffs  for  Sri  Lanka. 

that  the  two  neighbours, 
which  have  gone  to  war  three 
times  since  independence, 

win  be  able  to  turn  the  earner 

on  hostility. 

"History 'and  time  should 
have  made  it  clear  to  both 
countries  that  the  best  option 
for  us  is  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony.  Our  armies  have 

demics  and  activists. 

Pakistan  is  demanding  feat 
high  on  the  agenda  at  the 
talks  should  be  the  disputed 
territory  of  Kashmir,  where 
New  Delhi  has  subdued  an 
uprising  against  its  rule. 

But  Mr  Gqjral  is  anxious  to 
steer  the  discussions  to  less 
Intractable  problems  on 

which  substantial  agreement 
was  reached  In  1992. 

The  foreign  ministers  are 
also  thought  likely  to  try  to 
extend  confidence  measures 
on  chemical  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

Both  countries  possess  nu- 
clear capability,  making 
South  Asia  one  of  fee  world’s 

most  dangerous  flashpoints. 

India's  prime  minister, 
FL  D.  Deve  Gowda,  called  for 
better  relations  with  Pakistan 
after  winning  power  last 
June,  but  his  government  — 
like  fee  previous  one  — has 
concentrated  on  liberalising 
the  economy. 

Pakistan’s  prime  minister, 
Nawaz  Sharifl  has  also  railed 
repeatedly  far  Improved  rela- 
tions, even  before  his  land- 
slide election  victory  last 
month. 

But  Mr  Gujral,  for  fee  In- 
dian media  at  least,  is  the 
hero  of  the  moment.  In.  what 

- He  believes  that  such  one- 
sided conciliatory  gestures 
are  dispelling  long-standing 
sentiments  In  the  region  that 
New  Delhl  bullies  its  smaller 
neighbours. 

- “We  believe  that  those  alle- 
gations Tpdfa  is  acting  as 

a big  brother  are  no  longer 
true,”  he  "The  main  ob- 

Jectfafegf  fmprovtng  relations 
with  tour  neighbours-  is  that 
we-wjsjt  to  endan  era  of  hos- 
tility aid  bickering  and  enter 
intojmr  era  of  economic  co- 
operation.” ' - 

Lastweek  Sir  Gqiral  made 
a similar  goodwill  gesture  to 
ordinary  Pakistanis,  many  of 
'wham',  have  relatives  left  in 
India:,  he  offered  one-year 
visas  to  businessmen,  and  ab- 
solved ddedy  visitors  and 
chdc&en  final  reporting  to 
police stations.  . 

Although  ha  denies. it  In. 
dia's  sweeteners. to  ils  smaller 
neighbours  are  potting  pres- 
sure on  Pakistan,  whose  econ- 
omy is  in  crisis,  not  to  miss 
oot  on  die  growing  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  within  the 
region.  . .. 


- Butdespite  die  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  resumption  of 
talks,  Mr  Oo jral  la  cautions; 
he  hhs  been  careful  to  court 
rti»r1ghtiirt"e-fflVnfc]  nafional- 
ist  Bharatiya  Janata  Party. 

■ in  Pakistani  meanwhile,  fee 
ftnthna^aKm  of  Mr  Sharif  and 
businessmen  for  better  rela- 
tions is  overshadowed  by.  fee 
military,  which  wields  enor- 
mous political  power  and  con- 
snmes&Sper  cent  of  GDP-- 
“Things  can  be  sorted  out,” 
Mr  Gujral  said-  “They  may  or 
may  not  be  sorted  out  now, 
but  the  foreign  ministers  can 
put  in  plabe  the  mechanisms 
to  sort  things  out: 

“We  are  ready  to  discuss 
whatever  can  create  an  atmo- 
sphere of  security  and  a feel- 
ing OF  friendliness.” 


Mobutu  keeps  silent 
on  talks  with  rebels 


A woman  sells  tea  at  a makeshift  caffe  in  the  centre  of  Kinshasa  as  fears  grow  for  the  safety  of  foreign  nationals 


ZAIRE'S  president,  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seko,  fell 
back  oh  a favoured  tac- 
tic yesterday  — keeping  his 
opponents  guessing. 

He  failed  to  meet  a self- 
imposed  deadline  yesterday 
to  decide  whether  to  negotiate 
wife  rebels  devouring  terri- 
tory from  the  east  But  the  de- 
lay appeared  to  reflect  Mr  Mo- 
butu’s  limited  options  as 
much  as  his  wish  to  exercise 
what  remains  of  his  power. 

He  had  promised  to  make 
an  announcement  yesterday 
and  it  was  widely  expected  he 
would  reveal  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  talk  to  the  rebel 
Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  for  fee  Liberation  of 
Congo-Zalre  before  today's 
summit  of  African  leaders  in 
Togo.  Despite  the  president's 
silence,  his  Popular  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  (MPR) 
garo  signals  that  he  wlgW 

finally  accept  fee  only  practi- 
cal option  open  to  him  apart 
from  resignation. 

“The  MPR  thinks  that 
direct  negotiations  with  the 
rebels  are  very  necessary," 
said  -fee  party's  vicechair- 
man, Banza  Mukalayi  "We- 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  devil 
himaelf  to  make  peace  and 
save  lives." 

The  ailing  president  threw 
the  government  into  chaos  on 
photograph:  pets?  andhews  Monday  by  forcing  hia  prime 


minister,  tr«mg»  wa  Dondo,  to 
resign  after,  a parliamentary 
vote  of  ho  confidence.  Parlia- 
ment met  yesterday  to  try  to 
select  a new  prime  minister 
for  Mr  Mobutu’s  approval 
The  largest  party  is  posh- 
ing the  nomination  of  Etienne 
Tahlsekedi,  a former  prime 

mihirfor  unit  Iftng-HmA  unptny 

of  fee  president,  wife  a man- 
date to  negotiate  fee-  forma- 
tion of  a new  government 
wife  the  rebels.  But  podia- 


*We  are  prepared 
to  meet  pie 
devil  himself 
to  make  peace’ 

ment  is  divided.- and  there  is 
little  . sign  of  an  early 
consensus.-  - 

Hopes . that  Mr  Mobutu 
might  agree  to  talks  were 
raised  by  a visit  to  Kinshasa 
an  Sunday  by  South  Africa's 
deputy  president,  Thabo 
Mbekt  He  carried  a letter 
from  Nelson  Mandela  saying 
that  fee  rebel  alliance  was  no 
longer  demanding  face-to-face 
talks  between  its  leader,  Lau- 
rent Kabila,. and  the  Zairean 
president,  in  part  because  Mr 
Mobutu  is  too  sick  to  conduct 
protracted  negotiations. 

Instead,  the  rebels  would 
settle  for  <n«mssinns  wife  an 


envoy  wife  full  powers  to  ne- 
gotiate on  Mr  Mobutu’s 
behalf. 

But  Mr  Mandela's  letter 
added  that  new  conditions 
had  been  set  by  fee  rebels.  Mr 
Kabila,  fearing  that  Mr  Mo- 
butu is  trying  to  buy  time, 
has  insisted  that  there  can  be 
only  one  round  of  negotia- 
tions and  that  the  talks  must 
be  conclusive  or  abandoned. 

The  key  question  — of 
whether  a ceasefire  should 
precede  talks  — is  so  far 
unresolved. 

In  an  important  policy  shift 
by  other  African  states,  Mr 
Kabila  was  invited  to  today's 
summit  in  Togo  and  has  sent 
a representative. 

The  invitation  offered  a de- 
facto  recognition  of  the  rebels 
as  an  indigenous  force  rather 
than  a front  for  Rwanda.  The 
alliance  was  excluded  from 
earlier  regional  meetings  on 
the  grounds  that  Zaire’s  con- 
flict was  not  a civil  war  but 
an  invasion  by  Rwanda  and 
Uganda. 

The  United  States  is  mov- 
ing nearly  1,000  troops  into 
neighbouring  Congo  and 
Gabon,  ostensibly  to  evacuate 
American  citizens  if  Kin- 
shasa explodes  into  violence. 

Belgium.  Zaire’s  former  co-~ 
irmial  ruler,  is  also  airlifting 
about  500  soldiers  to  Brazza- 
ville. and  France  Has  dis- 
patched 300  troops  to  fee  city 
across  the  Congo  river  from 

•Kinshasa- 


News  in  brief 


1 0O  politicians  trapped  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  protest 


South  Africa  considers  holding 
criminals  in  disused  mine  shafts 


Routar  In  Port  Moresby 

About  ioo  politicians 
were  trapped  in  Papua 
New  Guinea's  parliament  last 
night  by  mutinous  armed  sol- 
diers and  demonstrators  pro- 
testing outside  after  the 
prime  minister.  Sir  Julius 
Chan,  survived  a motion  call- 
ing for  him  to  resign. 

The  soldiers,  armed  with 
M-I6s  and  pistols,  were 
searching  cars  carrying 
media  and  parliament  em- 
ployees out  of  the  building,  in 
a clear  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion. “We  don't  want  the  poli- 
ticians to  leave,"  one  of  about 
80  soldiers  outside  the  parlia- 
ment compound  said. 

Hundreds  of  anti-govern- 
ment protesters  were  camped 
out  around  fee  building  in  de- 
fiance of  a curfew,  blocking 
roads  and  demanding  that  Sir 
Julius  resign  for  hiring  Afri- 
can mercenaries  to  end  the  se- 
cessionist conflict  on  Bou- 
gainville island. 


Spain  seeks  to 
arrest  Galtieri 

A Spanish  judge  has  Issued 
an  international  arrest  war- 
rant for  former  Argentine 
president  Leopaldo  Galtieri 
for  his  alleged  role  in  fee  kill- 
ing of  three  Spaniards  during 
Argentina's  “dirty  war”. 

Baltasar  Garzdn,  who  is  in- 
vestigating the  disappearance 
of  about  300  Spanish  nation- 
als in  Argentina  between  1976 
and  1983,  said  he  was  asking 
Interpol  to  arrest  General 
Galtieri  if  he  left  Argen- 
tina. — Reuter. 

Troops  for  Tirana 

The  size  and  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  a multinational  force 


One  of  the  soldiers'  leaders. 
Major  Walter  Enuma,  arrived 
in  the  capital.  Port  Moresby, 
late  In  the  night  and  ordered 
them  to  avoid  confrontation. 

“We  respect  the  law  of  the 
land  — the  parliament  Has 
made  its  decision  and  fee  mil- 
itary will  respect  it"  he  said. 
"There  will  be  no  confronta- 
tion. I will  not  allow  it”  He 
then  entered  parliament  to  as- 
sure the  politicians  of  their 
safety. 

Parliament  voted  58  to  39 
against  a motion  that  urged 
Sir  Julius  and  two  dose  aides 
to  step  down  while  an  inquiry 
was  held  into  the  mercenary 
contract 

The  prime  minister  took 
the  floor  only  once  in  the  row- 
dy five-hour  debate,  saying  he 
had  hired  the  mercenaries  to 
prevent  more  Papua  New 
Guinean  soldiers  dying  on 
Bougainville. 

There  were  reports  that  he 
had  left  parliament  shortly 
after  the  vote  but  his  where- 
abouts were  unclear. 


to  protect  the  European 
Union  relief  mission  In  Alba- 
nia will  be  decided  within 
days,  the  Italian  foreign  min- 
ister, Lamberto  Dint,  said  yes- 
terday. Half  a dozen  other 
countries  will  join  Italy  In 
sending  troops  and  police. 
writes  John  Palma-  in  Rome. 

Selling  flies  Boeing 

Boeing  signed  a £428  million 
agreement  to  supply  five  777- 
200  jets  to  China  yesterday,  a 
deal  delayed  a year  by  politi- 
cal tension  between  the  US 
and  China.  — Reuter. 

Terror  chief  killed 

The  Algerian  authorities  say 
feat  Yah  la  Rihane,  an  Armed 
Islamic  Group  leader  identi- 
fied as  the  mastermind  of 


Agencies  In  Cape  Town 
and  Disban 

THE  South  African  pris- 
ons minister,  Sipho  Mzi- 
mela,  yesterday  condemned 
some  of  fee  country's  crim- 
inals as  being  worse  than 
animate  and  said  incarcera- 
tion in  mine  shafts  was  too 
good  for  them. 

Mr  Mzimela  told  a parlia- 
mentary committee  that 
the  Idea  of  converting  old 
mines  into  super-maximum 
security  prisons  was  under 
serious  Investigation. 

“If  it’s  doable  and  cost- 
effective,  fee  feet  that  it's 
underground  is  irrelevant, 
it’s  just  more  secure,”  he 
said,  noting  that  100  or  more 
prisoners  a nxmth  escape 
from  South  African  jails. 

He  went  on  to  describe 
his  contempt  for  fee  hard- 
ened criminals  who  would 
be  sent  down  mineshafts. 

“What  do  yon  call  a 
father  who  rapes  his  three- 


terror  attacks  In  France,  was 
aruoug  those  killed  in  a 
security  forces  attack  on  a 
fiat  In  south  Algiers  on  Sun- 
day.— AP. 

Bashir’s  terms 

President  Omar  Hasan  al-Ba- 
shir  of  Sudan  said  in  an  inter- 
view published  yesterday  that 
opposition  leaders  in  exile 
beading  a rebellion  against 
his  government  could  return 
home  provided  they  stopped 
cooperating  with  “the  ene- 
mies of  Islam".  — Reuter. 

Saudi  ‘framed’ 

Hani  Abdel  al-Sayegh,  held  in 
Canada  on  suspicion  of  being 
involved  in  the  bombing 
which  killed  19  US  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year,  said 


day-old  baby  and  she  dies 
as  a result? 

“That  person.  In  my  defi- 
nition. is  worse  than  an  an- 
imaL  I can  give  yon  a whole 
category  of  people  who 
fully  deserve  fee  categori- 
sation 'worse  than  animals* 
and  for  whom  the  mine 
shaft  is  even  too  good.” 

But  he  added:  “We  need 
to  emphasise  that  fee  con- 
ditions under  which  the 
most  dangerous  criminals 
are  held  will  still  be 
humane  and  will  be  consis- 
tent with  the  constitution.” 
• Thirteen  supporters  of 
the  Zulu  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party  were  convicted  In 
Durban  yesterday  of  mur- 
der in  the  1995  Christinas 
Day  massacre  of  18  politi- 
cal rivals. 

The  judge  ruled  feat  the 
mob  attack  on  Shobasho- 
bane,  a village  about  80 
miles  south  of  Durban,  was 
a political  assault  by  In- 
katha to  rid  the  area  of 
ANC  supporters. 


yesterday  that  he  was  in 
Syria  at  the  time.  He  said  lie 
was  being  implicated  because 
he  worked  for  the  Saudi  oppo- 
sition. — Washington  Post 

‘Omnipotent1  Kim 

The  North  Korean  leader  Kim 
Jong-11,  who  has  yet  to  take  on 
his  late  Gather's  titles  of  presi- 
dent and  party  leader,  has 
folly  inherited  his  “absolute 
authority",  the  official  news 
agency  said  yesterday.  — AP. 

Cock  tale 

The  Thai  interior  ministry 
has  decided  to  legalise  cock- 
fighting  by  ending  its  classifi- 
cation as  a gambling  activity, 
and  promote  it  as  a sport. 
Humbling  and  cruelty  to  fee 
birds  will  be  banned.  — AP. 


O 


Courtney  Love  was  the  shock  makeover  of  the 
year,  smiling  sweetly  in  virginal  white.  Ail  over 
America,  post-grunge  diehards  were  burning 
their  Hole  CDs  in  protest. 

Jonathan  Romney  watches  the  Oscars 
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A critical  anniversary 

But  where  is  the  national  debate  about  Europe? 


EVEN  at  this  early  stage,  it  is  clear  that 
one  of  the  greatest  failings  of  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign  will  be  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  major  parties  to  accord  the 
European  question  the  importance  it 
deserves.  The  future  of  the  European 
Union  and  Britain’s  place  within  it 
especially  in  relation  to  the  single  cur- 
rency. are  the  greatest  public  issues  of 
our  times.  Economic  and  political  deci- 
sions are  about  to  be  taken  within  the 
next  year  which  will  have  profound 
effects  on  this  country  and  the  region. 
Yet  because  they  are  so  divisive,  partic- 
ularly for  the  Conservatives,  the  parties 
treat  these  issues  softly,  softly. 

Yesterday,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  (the 
treaty  that  set  up  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community),  might  have  pro- 
vided an  ideal  opportunity  to  put 
Europe  at  the  centre  of  the  campaign 
stage.  Yet  John  Major  concentrated  on 
education,  while  Tony  Blair  talked 
about  drugs  and  Michael  Heseltine  fo- 
cused on  trade  unions.  Europe's  big 
anniversary  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
British  politicians  — Labour  held  a 
press  conference  and  both  Robin  Cook 
and  Malcolm  Rifkind  both  made  inter- 
esting speeches  — but  yesterday  was  a 
sign  that  the  parties  still  handle  the 
great  issue  with  maximum  care. 

In  one  sense,  this  is  a reflection  of 
realities.  Forty  years  after  the  Rome 
treaty,  the  European  unification  project 
has  reached  a particularly  uncertain 
stage  of  development  Even  as  the  EU 
foreign  ministers  gathered  for  the  cele- 
brations yesterday,  the  Italian  foreign 
minister.  Lamberto  Dini,  was  going 
against  the  party-line  by  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  “helpful”  for  the  single 
currency  to  be  delayed  for  a year.  In 
other  parts  of  the  forest,  EU  member 
state  governments  remain  badly  divid- 
ed over  whether  to  set  up  a common 
defence  structure  and  policy.  There  are 
splits  — shades  of  the  disastrous  Bos- 


nian adventure  — over  how  to  respond 
to  the  civil  crisis  in  Albania.  Mean- 
while, as  the  ministers  met  Chancellor 
Kohl,  normally  seen  as  the  arch-propo- 
nent of  European  federalism,  sent  a 
message  specifically  insisting  that  the 
Europe  of  the  future  “will  not  be  a 
centralised,  uniform  state”  but  “will 
build  on  the  principle  of  subsidiarity, 
respect  national  and  regional  tradi- 
tions, and  promote  cultural  diversity." 

The  European  project,  in  other 
words,  is  not  all  that  it  seems.  It  has 
come  a very  long  way  since  1957,  but  it 
has  now  reached  a volatile  phase  which 
calls  for  particularly  tough  and  careftzl 
analysis.  That  need  exists  in  the  other 
member  states  as  well  as  in  Britain.  In 
too  many  of  these  states  there  is  still  an 
insouciance  about  Europe’s  federal 
future  which  underestimates  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  tensions  which  it  will 
cause.  But  the  trouble  with  the  British 
debate  is  that  too  much  of  it  continues 
to  deal  exclusively  in  stereotypes. 

Mr  Rifkind’s  Rome  speech  reflected 
this  attitudinal  paralysis.  It  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  future  direction  of 
Europe  which  need  to  be  both  asked 
and  answered.  And  yet  although  Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s  constructive  remarks 
could  provide  part  of  the  answer,  no 
senior  Conservative  politician  is 
allowed  to  take  them  seriously.  For  the 
Tbries,  the  German  Chancellor  can 
only  be  the  bogeyman,  never  our  part- 
ner. For  reasons  of  patty  management, 
the  Conservatives  cannot  allow  them- 
selves to  treat  him  as  a rational  politi- 
cal leader.  That  is  why  their  European 
policy  is  both  bankrupt  and  damaging. 
Europe  has  reached  a critical  moment, 
but  tiie  Conservatives,  gripped  by  a 
nationalist  obsession,  split  down  the 
middle,  half  of  them  in  league  with  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  and  the  other  half 
terrified  of  him,  have  no  constructive 
contribution  to  make  to  this  essential 
national  debate. 


Take  note:  unions  have  changed 

Labour  should  not  rise  to  Conservative  scaremongering 


THE  Conservatives  are  nothing  if  not 
predictable.  After  winning  four  elec- 
tions in  a row  on  a staple  diet  of  tax, 
flag  waving  and  union  bashing,  it  was 
really  only  a matter  of  time  before  they 
raised  the  spectre  of  organised  labour 
wrecking  the  “miracle”  economy.  All 
the  old  favourites  came  tumbling  out 
yesterday.  Michael  Heseltine  was  al- 
most beside  himself  talking  of  the  "li- 
censed industrial  blackmail”  that 
would  cripple  industry  if  Labour  went 
ahead  with  plans  to  pass  legislation 
ensuring  union  recognition  where  50 
per  cent  of  the  workforce  want  it. 

But  hang  on  a minute.  This  is  the 
Government  that  has  run  the  country 
for  18  years  without  ever  having  se- 
cured more  than  44  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  bothered  to  vote,  let  alone  50 
per  cent  of  the  electorate.  It  is  also  the 
Government  that  has  boasted  endlessly 
of  how  it  has  handed  unions  hack  to 
their  members.  Yet  this  is  not  just  a 
question  of  basic  democracy,  important 
though  that  is.  There  is  no  evident* 
that  non-unionised  plants  and  compa- 
nies are  any  more  efficient,  flexible  or 
productive  than  those  that  grant  recog- 
nition. On  the  contrary,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  large,  successful  firms  that 
make  up  the  FTSE-100  tend  to  recognise 
unions.  It  is  among  the  long  tail  of 
under-achievers  where  union  bashing, 
dubious  health  and  safety  practices  and 
poverty  wages  are  likely  to  be  found. 

Opinion  polls  suggest  that  the  Con- 
servative message  will  fail  to  impress 
the  voters.  The  job  insecurity  engen- 


dered by  the  corporate  downsizing  of 
the  early  1990s  coupled  with  the  eight 
major  pieces  of  trade-union  legislation 
have  left  the  impression  that  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  too  far.  Unions  have 
never  been  more  popular. 

This  alone  should  convince  Labour 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  backtrack  on 
its  proposals.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  remaining  steadfast  the 
political  cost  of  appearing  to  retreat  at 
the  first  whiff  of  grapeshot  would 
undermine  Tony  Blair's  strong-leader 
image.  For  all  the  fears  that  union 
recognition  seems  a bit  Old  Labour- 
ish,  Mr  Blair  should  keep  his  nerve. 
The  idea  that  Labour  is  offering  the 
unions  a blank  cheque  is  laughable, 
especially  since  most  of  the  pro-union 
policies  agreed  under  John  Smith  — 
the  granting  of  employment  rights 
from  day  one  of  a job,  for  example  — 
were  either  dropped  or  watered  down 
last  summer.  Recognition  is  the  only 
substantial  concession  to  the  unions, 
who  themselves  have  been  forced  to 
modernise  after  losing  five  million 
members  since  1979. 

None  of  this  will  prevent  the  Conser- 
vatives from  colouring  up  images  of 
flying  pickets,  rubbish  piling  up  in  the 
streets  and  secondary  picketing.  But 
there  is  a law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
operation.  Many  voters  simply  cannot 
remember  the  Winter  of  Discontent 
For  those  that  do,  it  hardly  has  the 
resonance  of  more  recent  events.  It 
was,  after  all,  two  recessions  and  one 
inflationary  boom  ago. 


A moral  and  clinical  minefield 

Euthanasia  is  too  controversial  an  issue  to  be  left  to  the  law 


ALL  CAMPAIGNS  have  their  reverses. 
Right-to-die  campaigners  have  suffered 
two  this  week.  First  was  the  decision  by 
the  Australian  Parliament  to  intervene 
and  overturn  the  Northern  territory’s 
euthanasia  law,  which  was  only  intro- 
duced nine  months  ago.  Then,  yester- 
day, the  other  Hillsborough  victim  who 
suffered  severe  brain  damage  but 
whose  parents,  unlike  Tony  Bland's, 
refused  to  allow  artificial  feeding  to  be 
withdrawn,  has  eight  years  later  devel- 
oped an  unspecified  movement  which 
can  signal  “yes"  or  “no”. 

There  are  few  more  emotive  subjects 
than  euthanasia,  but  the  challenge  fee- 
ing clinicians  has  been  made  even  more 
daunting  by  research  which  shows  seri- 
ous misdiagnosis  in  some  cases  of  PVS 
(permanent  vegetative  state)  and  the 
heroic  efforts  of  patients  like  Jean- 
Dominique  Bauby,  the  editor  of  EUe 
magazine,  who  dictated  a 130-page  book 
using  the  only  part  of  his  body  he  could 


move:  his  left  eyelid.  Some  important 
clarifications  are  necessary:  Jean-Dom- 
inique  was  suffering  from  a stroke,  not 
PVS.  Tony  Bland  was  in  a much  more 
severe  state — with  no  cortical  function 
— than  the  other  Hillsborough  victim 
receiving  artificial  feeding.  The  Law 
Lords,  who  ruled  on  Bland,  at  no  point 
authorised  the  withdrawal  of  treatment 
from  all  PVS  patients. 

Yet  the  Law  Lords  were  right  to 
declare  the  issue  was  too  controversial 
to  be  developed  by'  case  law.  Opponents 
of  euthanasia  have  a right  to  be  heard 
but  cannot  impose  their  views  on  every- 
one else.  A majority  of  the  public  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  accelerating  death  for 
terminally  ill  people  in  extreme  pain. 
The  medical  profession  is  divided  but 
surveys  show  one  third  of  doctors  ad- 
mitting they  concede  to  requests  for 
active  euthanasia.  What  is  needed  is  a 
national  commission  to  clarify  the  con- 
flicting moral  and  clinical  issues. 


What  works, 


what  doesn’t 


Why  that  ailing  on  community 
care  must  be  reversed 


THE  first  portrait  in  your 
series  on  work  (This 
working  life,  March  24), 
giving  the  views  of  a Railtrack 
employee,  was  hardly  typical. 
As  a na tinnai  official  for  Uni- 
son. the  public  services  union, 
I am  regularly  called  by  mem- 
bers in  the  privatised  utilities 
who  complain  of  overwork. 
stress  and  fear. 

The  macs  redundancies  from 
foe  former  publicly-owned  util- 
ities — 50  per  cent  or  34,000 
jobs  in  the  gas  industry,  for 
instance  — has  meant  in- 
creased workloads  and  man- 
agement pressure  plus  the  con- 
stant threat  of  losing  one's  job. 

Until  work  is  again  viewed 
as  a social]  y-useful  activity 
and  not  just  as  a means  of 
generating  profit  for  a few 
shareholders,  it  will  remain 
an  insecure  place. 

John  Green. 

Tingoch,  GfLwem  Uchaf, 
Cnwch  Cocb,  Dyfed,  Wales. 

ANDREW  O’Hagan  concen- 
trates on  Jim  Douglas’s 
swift  promotion  due  to  com- 
petence and  commitment  (On 
the  fast  track,  March  24). 
What  he  foils  to  point  out  is 
that  the  East  Coast  main  line 
is  a “fast  track”  because  It 
had  major  Investment  in  the 
1980s.  It  fulfils  the  maxim: 


“Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  job”.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  10  years’  time,  the 
workers  on  the  West  Coast 
main  Line  will  be  able  to  do  an 
equally  good  and  satisfying 
job. 

Tim  Baynes. 

5 Stainbank  Green. 

Brigs  teer  Road. 

Kendal  LA9  5RP. 

THERE  is  a simple  answer 
to  the  Tory  claim  that 
workforce  flexibility  is  the 
key  to  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  very  easy  to  create 
job  opportunities  by  giving 
employers  a free  hand  to  ex- 
ploit their  employees.  The 
real  challenge  is  to  raise  job 
levels  whilst  adhering  to  civi- 
lised standards  regarding 
pay,  working  hours  and  con- 
ditions etc. 

Stan  Rosenthal- 
236  The  Welkin. 

Lindfldd. 

West  Sussex  RH162PN. 

THE  seismic  changes  in  the 
world  of  work  have 
clearly  induced  more  than 
just  a “passive  realism” 
amongst  young  folk.  As  gov- 
ernment ministers  eulogise 
the  “inward  investment  mir- 
acle’’ which  “flexible’’  labour 
markets  have  facilitated,  the 


woeful  fact  remains  that  the 
UK  is  also  doing  very  well  in 
terms  of  winning  the  lowest 
“cost  of  exit”  contest.  Ask 
Font  workers  on  Merseyside 
about  that 

Tragically,  the  thinking  in 
government  circles  seems  to 
be  that  everybody  but  an  idiot 
knows  that  wages.  Job  sec- 
urity and  redundancy  terms 
must  be  kept  poor  relative  to 
our  European  competitors,  if 
we  are  to  remain  attractive  to 
flows  of  inward  investment 
Small  wonder  that  work 
remains  a four-letter  word. 
Ron  Noon. 

5 Greenwood  Road. 

Aflerton. 

Liverpool  L18  7HT. 

I WAS  not  surprised  but 
rather  disappointed  that 
your  series  on  work  should  be 
written  by  a man  and  there- 
fore from  a man’s  point  of 
view.  Andrew*  O’Hagan  falls 
into  the  trap  of  assuming  that 
“work"  means  paid  work.  I 
have  been,  a teacher,  mother, 
wife,  housekeeper,  gardener, 
nanny  and  decorator.  Some  of 
thee  tasks  were  for  money 
but  most  were  not 
Jennifer  Hailss. 

Linwold, 

21  Higham  Way, 

Brough,  E Yorks  HU15  IN  A. 


A cartoonist  figures  it  out 


Last  thoughts 

MICHAEL  Dean  (Letters. 

March  24)  has  only 
struck  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of 
“menu"  telephone  response. 
Telephone  services  — mainly 
BT,  presumably  — are  coin- 
ing money  via  this  scheme. 
Scarcely  ever  does  the  menu 
allow  for  the  specific  query. 
Of  course,  there  is  a saving 
for  the  organisations,  and 
they  are  rarely  ones  where 
annoying  the  public  need  con- 
cern them. 

Brian  Allt. 
l Clarence  Road, 

Sudbury. 

Suffolk  CO106NJ. 

MY  last  three  journeys 
from  Waterloo  to  Pokes- 
down,  Bournemouth  (Letters. 
March  25)  have  taken  five  and 
a half  hours  — dumped  off 
two  trains  and  terminated  at 
Wimbledon,  four  and  a half 
hours  sardined  and  standing 
all  the  way  in  a filthy  smok- 
ing carriage;  and  on  Satur- 
day, four  hours  (without  a 
connecting  train).  The  time- 
table says  it  takes  one  hour 
and  45  minutes. 

I am  deeply  sorry  if  my  let- 
ters of  complaint  upset  Brian 
Cox,  chair  of  SWT.  hut,  as  the 
saying  goes:  “If  you  can’t  take 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen”.  Or  off  the  rails. 

Paul  Clark. 

30  St  Nicholas  Avenue, 

Elm  Park,  Essex  RM124PR. 

HAVING  once  had  to  read 
most  of  a Sydney  radio 
news  bulletin  with  a severe 
case  of  the  hiccups,  I can  only 
sympathise  with  Charlotte 
Green  of  Radio  4 in  her  strug- 
gles with  General  Tuat  and 
the  40ft  sperm  whale  (How 
Jack  Tuat  made  Radio  4 muff 
the  news,  March  25}. 

There  can,  however,  be  few 
radio  stations  in  Australia 
without  a copy  of  the  goof- 
tape  featuring  the  ABC  news- 
reader who  made  himself  im- 
mortal with  the  words:  “And 
in  Taree  today,  a woman  was 
bitten  on  the  funnel  by  a fin- 
ger-web spider”. 

Mark  Colvin. 

Europe  Correspondent, 
Australian  Broadcasting  Co. 
54  Portland  Place. 

London  WIN  4DY. 

JON  Snow  should  have  in- 
cluded my  favourite  sport 
commentator's  gaffe.  At  the 
end  of  the  boat  race,  he  said: 
“Tbe  wife  of  the  Oxford  presi- 
dent Is  kissing  the  cox  of  the 
Oxford  crew.” 

Brian  M Poag. 

29  Chancery  Lane. 

Oakhill  Village, 

Beckenham,  Kent  BR3  6NR. 


^FHANK  you  for  acknowi- 
I edging  the  efforts  of  Ian 
Hargreaves  to  restore  the  for- 
tunes of  the  New  Statesman 
(Staggering  back  to  health, 
March  24)  and  to  emphasise 
his  point  that  some  things 
exist  for  reasons  other  than 
the  figures  bandied  around  to 
serve  Mammon.  Maggie  tried 
to  prove  that  vision  as  an 
answer  to  everything  and  her 
figure  ain’t  much  to  write 
home  about  anymore. 

Sometimes  we  actually  do 
aspire  to  climb  a mountain 
because  it  is  there:  it  is  an  act 
of  renewal.  Roy  Greenslade 
obliquely  suggests  that  we  at 
the  New  Statesman  are  all  in 
it  for  the  money,  the 
“resources"  provided  by  mil- 
lionaire Labour  MP  Geoffrey 
Robinson.  We  are  not  No  rail- 


THE  Downey  Report  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  only 
report  that  the  Government 
would  be  happy  to  see  buried 
until  after  May  1.  It  is  now 
over  a year  since  the  Sea  Em- 
press sank  off  Milford  Haven, 
discharging  a vast  quantity  of 
oiL 

The  Government  stated  last 
November  27  that  the  Chief 
Inspector  was  “on  target  to 
submit  his  final  report  in  Feb- 
ruary 1997”;  on  February  18, 
the  date  slipped  to  March;  on 
February  26,  Lord  Goschen, 
the  Transport  Minister  in  the 
Lords,  said  that  it  was  fikriy 
to  be  the  end  of  March.  This 
means  that  publication  will 
be  delayed  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Parliament,  the  country 
and.  in  particular,  the  people 
of  Wales  are  entitled  to  see 
and  make  their  judgments  on 
this  important  report;  to  deter- 
mine whether  appropriate 
action  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  such  an  Incident  has  been 
and  will  be  taken;  and  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Government 
itself  should  bear  some  res- 
ponsibility for  what  occurred. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  real  reason 


Iionaire  in  his/her  right  mind 
would  underwrite  such  cond- 
itions, but  all  things  are  rela- 
tive in  terms  of  willingness, 
demand,  talent,  negotiation 
and  levels  of  greed. 

Maggie  was  a great  subject 
for  satire  but  she  did  set 
about  taking  what  was  once  a 
reasonably  honest  nation  and 
transforming  it  into  a greedy, 
grabbing,  cheating,  all-but- 
succeeding  gang  of  commu- 
nity rapists,  and  everything 
since  has  been  justified  in  the 
name  of  business.  I can’t  even 
turn  around  but  my  bike  has 
gone  and  the  young  have  de- 
veloped filthy  habits  like 
boredom  and  hopelessness. 
Ralph  Steadman. 

The  New  Statesman. 

191  Victoria  Street, 

London  SWlE  5NE. 


underlying  the  delay.  We  had 
been  pretty  reliably  informed 
in  the  Lords  that  Parliament 
would  be  sitting  through  the 
week  preceding  Good  Friday 
and  probably  on  April  1 and  2, 
after  which  it  would  be  pro- 
rogued. What  a happy  conve- 
nience it  has  been  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  this 
sensible  arrangement. 

Lard  Ciinton-Davis. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A0PW. 

IS  it  possible  that  these  cor- 
rupt MPs  and  their  friends 
inhabit  a world  in  which 
money  for  nothing  and  tax 
evasion  are  So  commonplace 
that  they  genuinely  cannot 
understand  what  all  the  fUss  is 
about? 

Gordon  Simpson. 

173  Old  London  Road. 
Hastings. 

East  Sussex  TN355LU. 


Wo  do  not  publish  letters  whore 
only  an  e-mall  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a lull 
postal  address.  Wo  may  odit 
letters:  shorter  ones  aro  more 
likely  to  Appear,  Wo  regret  wo 
cannot  acknowledge  loners. 


Here’s  another  report  you’ll  miss 


AT  a stroke,  the  Law  Lords 
A\have  threatened  the  vital 
home-care  services  which 
millions  of  older  and  disabled 
people  rely  on  (Care  funds 
ruling  “a  devastating  Mow”. 
March  21).  Without  such  ser- 
vices, it  will  be  impossible  for 
many  disabled  people  to  con- 
tinue to  Uve  independently 
and  in  dignity  in  their  own 
homes. 

In  1970,  all  parties  In  Parl- 
iament supported  Alf  Mor- 
ris's Chronically  Sick  and 
Disabled  Persons  Act  which 
made  it  a duty  for  local  coun- 
cils to  meet  the  essential 
needs  of  disabled  people.  The 
1990  NHS  and  Community 
Care  Act  reinforced  Parl- 
iament’s commitment  — in 
words  at  least.  These  laws 
have  now  been  rendered  vir- 
tually meaningless. 

The  new  Parliament  must 
therefore  ensure  that  the  law 
is  put  right  so  that  it  secures 
disabled  people’s  right  to  ser- 
vices. Equally  importantly. 
Parliament  must  provide  suf- 
ficient ftmding  to  enable  local 

authorities  , to  do  their  job 
properly. 

Jack  Jones. 

President  National 
Pensioners'  Convention, 
c/o  Transport  House. 

Palace  Street, 

London  SWlE  5JD. 

THE  original  Gloucester- 
I shire  judgment  was  a land- 
mark decision  in  the  drive  for 
disabled  people's  rights.  It 
meant  that,  once  a local 
authority  had  agreed  that  a 


disabled  person  had  a need 
for  care  services  under  the 
Chronically  Sick  and  Dis- 
abled Persons  Act  1970,  It  bad 
to  meet  those  needs  and  could 
not  take  its  own  budgetary 
constraints  into 

consideration. 

The  decision  to  overturn 
the  Gloucestershire  judgment 
is  a bad  one  and  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  how  society* 
further  disables  disabled 
people.  Disabled  people  have 
a right  to  the  services  they 
need  and  any  attempts  by 
local  authorities  to  deny  them 
such  services  cm  the  basis  of 
resources  are  inexcusable. 

If  nothing  Is  done  to 
address  the  shortfall  in 
resources  to  ftind  care  in  the 
community,  many  more 
people  will  find  essential  ser- 
vices withdrawn  as  local  au- 
thorities balance  their  books. 
John  Knight. 

Convenor,  Voluntary  Organi- 
sations Disability  Group. 

26-29  Maunsel  Street 
London  SW1P2QN, 

OUR  view  Is  that  where 
resources  are  not  avail- 
able the  needs  established  by 
assessment  should  be  logged 
On  a database  of  unmet  needs. 
It  is  only  In  this  way  that  ad- 
ditional resources  can  be  Jus- 
tified and  ultimately  all  as- 
sessed needs  can  be  met. 

John  F McKevitt. 

Chair.  Age  Concern  Service 
Users’  Action  Forum 
(Wakefield). 

259  Park  Lodge  Lane. 
Wakefield  WF1 4HY. 


Networking 

IT  IS  interesting  that  the 
Guardian  has  again  allowed 
Liz  Forgan  to  use  her  column 
to  promote  the  interests  of 
Digital  Television  Network 
(DTN),  one  of  the  applicants 
for  digital  terrestrial  licences 
and  a company  of  which  she 
is  a non-executive  director 
(Pruning  powers,  March  24). 

She  argues  that  "the  loom- 
ing shadow  of  Murdoch  is  foe 
issue  on  which  battle  must  be 
joined”  between  DTN  and 
British  Digital  Broadcasting 
(BDB),  the  other  applicant, 
and  takes  BDB  to  task  for 
being  “dependent  on  Mr  Mur- 
doch’s . . . conditional  access 
systems”.  Ms  Forgan  appears 
unfamiliar  with  page  A2.4  of 
her  company’s  own  applic- 
ation. which  clearly  states 
that  DTN  proposes  to  use  the 
very  same  systems. 

Nigel  Walmsley. 

Director,  British  Digital 
Broadcasting. 

3i  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW1X  7RX. 


Waste  of  time 

PAUL  Foot  underestimates 
foe  money  made  available 
by  not  building  three  new  nu- 
clear-powered submarines 
(Replace  our  old  subs  with  new 
subsidies,  March  24).  There 
would  be  other  huge  savings 
from  not  having  to  dispose  of 
the  submarines’  nuclear  reac- 
tors at  tiie  end  of  their  lives. 

Last  week's  decision,  refus- 
ing permission  for  Nlrex  to 
build  a repository  at  Sella- 
field,  means  that  40  years 
after  foe  opening  of  Colder 
Hall,  no-one  has  any  Idea 
where  and  how  we  can  per- 
manently dispose  of  military 
and  civil  nuclear  waste. 

The  radioactive  hulks  of  Po- 
laris submarines  are  already 
rotting  on  foe  Forth.  Rather 
than  building  more  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  a new 
government  should  divert 
funding  to  clear  up  the  mess 
that  already  exists. 

Jenny  Maxwell. 

134  Wentworth  Road. 
Birmingham  B17  9SX. 


A Country  Diary 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Around  the 
equinox,  warm  days  alternate 
with  calm  starry  nights.  Gar- 
dens are  frill  of  vibrant  daffo- 
dils. brilliant  against  gorgeous 
pink  camellias  and.  in  the  big 
daffodil  field  on  Haye  Farm, 
green  stripes  contrast  with 
undulating  bands  of  yellow, 
cream  and  white,  where  flow- 
ers have  come  out  too  last  — 
ahead  of  potential  markets.  In 
roadside  verges  and  hedges, 
by  Strawberry  Hill  above  Or- 
nivers  (Homlfhst)  marsh,  pole 
primroses  and  shining  celan- 
dines ore  frill  out  in  midday 
sunshine;  perfumed  white  vio- 
lets spread  over  a hank  and 
omotus  narcissi  with  white 
petals  and  dainty  yellow  and 
red  centres  are  already  open. 
Across  the  Tamar,  above  Hoor 
marsh,  a shadowy  river  dlff  la 
covered  in  flowering  gorse 
and  blackthorn  blossom. 

The  Tamar  Valley’s  easi- 
ness and  long  growing  season 
are  attributed  to  aspect,  the 
moderating  effect  of  tidal 
water  on  temperature  and 
shelter.  Kingston  Down  and 
Kit  HIU,  almost  1,000ft  high, 
protect  much  of  the  valley 
from  northern  winds,  uii 


ire.  four  miles  from  St 
minic’s  riverbank.  gorse 
11  shows  winter  dle-back. 
thered  and  shrivelled  with 
t a few  bushes  In  flower; 
ifoer  is  brown  and  desir- 
ed amongst  foiled  moss  on 
ill  heaps  between  old  mlnc- 
ifts.  Around  this  exposed 

l,  the  burning  sun  of  spring 
Us  purple  cloud  shadows 
L*r  a panorama  of  fields, 
lending  from  foe  bleached 
item  horizon  of  Dartmoor 
Bodmin  Moor-in  the  west. 
Recently  ploughed  fields 
: scattered,  "pinkish  brown 
terngst  the  prevailing  patch 

irk  of  greening  gross  and 
reals.  Spring  barley  and 
on  more,  old-fash  toned 
Klgp  com.  owe  widespread 
this  maritime  climate,  are 
□planted  by  winter-sown 

m.  its  higher  yields  tocili- 

ed  bv  sprays  to  control 
bids  and  moulds.  Newly- 
>ughed  fields  are  wore 
;rty  to  be  sown  with  ind- 
ies or  subddb*!  maize.  I in- 
m!  and  flax  in  the  trend 
wards,  standardisation, 
ray  from  tocal 
ittacHttmes*  . 
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jn  VACANCY  Is  an- 
A pounced  in  the 

^^iary's  crack  election 

team.  We  require  a person  of 
good  character  forpart- 
tiine  work  in  the  constitu- 
ency ofTatton,  the  affluent 
Cheshire  seat  represented 

with  such  integrity  by  nry 

old  friend  Neil  Hamilton.  As 
a fervent  defender  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  Neil  wifi  be 
thefirst  to  welcome  the  in- 
volvement in  the  democratic 
process  of  an  exciting  new 
superhero,  Sleazebag. 
Dressed  In  a specially 
tailored  costume  modelled 
upon  a giant  Harrods  car- 
rier bag  (and  Inspired  by  the 
lead  ofBizttman,  the  giant 
human  cigarette  who  trailed 
Congressional  candidates 
who  took  campaign  funds 
from  the  American  tobacco 
Industry),  Sleazebag’srole 
jrill  be  to  shadow  Neil 
thronghoutthe  campaign, 
Appearing  behind  hi-m  tn 
ihotographs  while  he  at- 
tends campaign  meetings, 
"dsses  babies  and  canvasses 
^oorto  door.  Payment  win 
^ome  in  brown  envelopes 
although  don’t  hold  your 
jreafo  for  too  many  £50 
totes),  and  the  costume  will 
4e  free.  Write  to  or  lax  the 

Mary:  foe  lucky  appli  cant 
rill  be  announced  here 
hortly- 
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[on  the  heels  of 
I John  Major  being  pho- 
tographed outside  the 
tiees  Hardware  Store  in 
Sraunton,  Devon,  and  Peter 
lilley  visiting  teenagers  at  a 
ilace  in  Wetherby  town  cen- 
Ire  called  the  Shambles, 
lews  arrives  of  another 
Campaign  boost  for  a mem- 
oer  (fthe  Cabinet.  This 
dme,  it  is  that  champion 
puzzler  ofVltamin  C cap- 
sules, Michael  Howard.  Asa 
tribute  for  all  he  has  done 
for  them  and  their  clients, 
20  probation  officers  from 
London  have  chipped  in  a 
tenner  each  to  have  a giant 
roadside  billboard  erected 
-in  his  constituency  of 
-.Folkestone. 
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THE  dread  hand  of  cen- 
sorship grips  the  in- 
house  magazine  at 
MafL  Although  the  cover  of 
~ the  Bulletin  often  features 
animals  of  various  sorts,  a 
! decree  has  gone  out  banning 
. any  photo  of  a pig  from  the 
' front  page.  Why  Douglas 
- Hogg  should  be  so  sensitive 
: Is  a mystery,  but  those  who 
: fcnowhim  best  point  the  ftn- 
■ ger  at  his  innate  sense  of 
I self-effacement. 
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.UNCE  caps  aloft, 
(please,  to  Gary  Wal- 
ter, Tory  MP  for  ■* 
Keighley.  When  the  league 
tables  for  schools  in  the  con- 
stttuency  were  published 
recently,  Gary  was  on  the 
phone  at  once  to  congratu- 
late the  Bronte  Middle 
School  an  coming  fourfoin 
Bradford.  The  deputy  head- 
master listened  patiently  be- 
fore explaining  that  the  list 
was  in  alphabetical  order. 


NetVWXfeim?  Waste  of# 
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FOR  what  may  well  be 
foe  first  time  since  a 
19th-century  Guard- 
ian editor  was  elected  a Lib- 
eralMP,  a parliamentary 
candidate  has  edited  a 
national  newspaper.  The 
momentous  event  happened 
on  Sunday,  when  foe  Tory 
czmdldate  for  Clwyd  South 
took  the  duty  editor’s  seat  at 
the  Dally  Telegraph.  Al- 
though some  may  have  their 
doubts,  it  would  take  a 
harsh  analyst  to  accuse  Bo- 
ils foe  Jackal  Johnson  of 
loosening  foe  stranglehold  , 
on  impartiality  that  has  in- 
fanned  so  much  of  his 
recent  woric  "Blair  agrees 
to  demands  from  unions” 

was  the  splash.  By  way  of 
striking  a balance,  the  first 
leader  was  headlined 
“Return  of  the  unions”.  The 
Jackal  wasn't  in  when  we 
called  yesterday,  but  a voice 
redolent  of  the  late  Bernard 
Bresslaw  told  ns  to  “stay 
lucky,  and  don’t  have  no 
nasty  accidents  on  over- 
crowded Tube  platforms  or 
nuffihk.  Oh,  and  stay 
tacky”. 
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ONE  of  South  Ameri- 
ca’s more  ironic 
deaths  has  been 
. reported  by  a Brazilian 
newspaper.  Fisherman 
Nafoon  di  Nasdmento  (no 
relative  of  Pele,  our  exhaus- 
tiveweaich  would  seem  to 
suggest)  met  his  end  while 

working  the  Magnari  river 

30  miles  south  of  the  remote 
Amazon  city  of  Belem,  when 
a stx-inch-long  fish  leapt  out 

offoe  water  and  lodged  it- 
self in  his  throat  while  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  a 

-lengthy  yawn.  He  was  dead 

on  arrival  at  hospital,  and 
foe  tragedy  has  glvennew 
life  to  the  famous  Brazilian 
journalistic  saw:  “Fisher- 
man kUlsfish  Isn’t  news,  but 
fishlcUls  fisherman..." 
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Floating  voters  swim 
along  with  Moby 
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CAVITY  the  Cat;  KeQto 
the  killer  whale;  Old 
Sefton;  Blackie  the 
Donkey;  Victor  the 
Giraffe.  To  the  roll-call  of 
martyred,  or  miraculously 
saved  beasts,  we  may  now  add 
the  name  of  Moby,  the 
stricken  sperm  whale  which 
last  week  became  the  nation’s 
favourite  dumb  chum. 

John,  Tony  and  Paddy  can 
only  dream  of  foe  warm  and 
reverential  attention  which 
has  been  lavished  on  this  one. 
disoriented  mammal  Harsh 
as  it  may  be  to  say  it,  there 
are  those  who  would  cele- 
brate if  any  of  these  senior 
politicians  or  their  sidekicks 
became  lost  an  the  swipiiy 
side  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  or 
otherwise  stranded.  If  Peter 
Mandelson.  say,  became 
stuck  up  a tree,  would  anyone 
even  send  for  the  fire  bri- 
gade? If,  next  year,  Michael 
Portillo  were  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  goat  at  foe  cele- 
brated festival  in  Manganeses 


de  la  Polvorosa,  one  feels  con- 
fident that  foe  Spanish  could 
toss  him  from  a belfry  to  their 
hearts’  content,  free  from 
meddlesome  Englishwomen. 

Animals,  In  particular 
Stuck  and  physically  discom- 
moded animals,  are  now  guar- 
anteed more  sympathy  than 
any  suffering  human  being 
over  the  age  of  10  (a  point 
recently  well  illustrated  by 
Chris  Morris,  when  he  duped 
Paul  Daniels.  Jllly  Cooper, 
Britt  ERland,  Nicholas  par- 
sons and  Carla  Lane  Into  be- 
seeching our  help  for  a ficti- 
tious zoo  elephant  whose 
trunk  had  got  stuck  In  its  bot- 
tom). No  such  appeal  was 
needed  for  “Moby”.  No 
sooner  had  he  strayed  from 
his  route  to  the  Azores  th^n 
he  was  given  a pet-name,  and 
urged  back  to  the  open  sea  by 
eight  boats,  and  by  fire  hoses, 
sprayed  persuasively  in  his 
wake.  A speed  limit  was  im- 
posed on  the  Forth  Bridge,  to 
allay  the  timid  creature's  fear 
of  noise. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment whales  have  come  to  ex- 
pect Only  the  best  will  do. 
Those  cetaceans  which  regu- 
larly, if  perversely,  beach 
themselves  upon  our  shores 


now  benefit  from  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Whale  and  Dol- 
phin Conservation  Society, 
which  has  been  waning  for 
government  funding  to  train 
people  in  rescue  techniques. 


“In  the  UK  there  is  no  inter- 
est among  the  authorities  in 
supporting  efforts  to  rescue 
live  stranded  cetaceans,"  the 
society  complained  In  a 
recent  report.  Even  so,  there 
is  no  lack  of  public  sympathy. 
Whales  that  die  before  they 
can  be  cooled,  de- traumatised, 
then  refloated  on  stretchers, 
are  now  mourned  by  crowds 
of  keening  sightseers,  who 
have  come  to  believe  in  some 
mystical  communion  between 
man  and  leviathan. 

Oddly,  these  clumsy  strand- 
tags  are  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  articles  telling 
us  how  brilliantly  intelligent 
whales  are.  A sperm  whale, 
according  to  the  Daily  Mail, 
“has  the  largest  brain  that 
has  evolved  on  this  planet, 
which,  at  up  to  2Zlbs.  is  more 
than  six  times  the  size  of  the 
human  brain".  One  might 
why.  if  whales  are  so  brainy, 
they  are  continually  washing 
themselves  up  on  beaches, 
but  perhaps  thin  very  care- 
lessness ensures  the  whale’s 
popular  appeal:  they  are  ab- 
sent-minded profs,  the  Brane- 
stawms  of  the  animal  world. 
By  rendering  themselves  in- 
capable, whales  allow  us  to 
help  them,  and  thereafter  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
fineness  of  our  natures. 

Already,  the  evacuation  of 
Moby  has  prompted  some 
treasurable  flights  of  mawk. 
including  a Daily  Telegraph 


leading  article:  “All  con- 
cerned emerge  with  credit, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
lives  on.”  And  not  only  with 
regard  to  whales.  "In  most 
areas  in  Britain,”  the  leader- 
writer  raves,  “there  will  be 
some  local  endeavour  or 
other  on  behalf  of  a sick  child 
the  lonely  aged,  or  others  In 
desperate  need ...  kindliness 
prevails  In  this  country,  and 
Moby  is  a reminder  of  it.” 
The  Daily  Mail  drew  equally 
magnificent  conclusions  from 
a solitary  good  deed  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  “This  attempt 
to  reach  out  and  save  one  lost 
whale  speaks  volumes  about 
human  priorities,’'  wrote  the 
paper's  whale  correspondent. 
David  Day.  “Maybe  there  is 
something  deeply  wise  in  the 
human  heart  Is  it  telling  us 
that,  through  saving  the 
whales,  we  may  yet  find  a 
means  of  saving  ourselves?" 

Regretfully,  we  must  con- 
clude that  no,  the  wise  thing 
in  our  hearts  is  probably  not 
telling  us  that  The  attempt  to 
save  one  lost  whale  certainly 
speaks  volumes  about  human 
priorities,  but  not  quite  in  the 
way  the  writer  suggests. 

IT  seems  unlikely,  for 
instance,  that  a stranded 
rattlesnake  or  beached 
crocodile  would  have  at- 
tracted the  same  kind  of  inter- 
est as  Moby.  Trapped  wasps, 
unlike  cats,  do  not  inspire  fol- 
lowers like  Carla  Lane  and 
Celia  Hammond,  who  will 
summon  up  teams  of  firemen 
and  thermal-imaging  equip- 
ment at  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  a miaow.  Most  human 
hearts  are  likewise  indurated 
to  the  claims  of  pigs,  battery 
chickens  and  beef  cattle. 

FSr  from  indicating  some 
general  propensity  to  good- 
ness, our  attitude  towards 
Moby  is  actually  a reminder 
of  how  exclusive  is  that  group 
of  animals  thought  to  merit 


unconditional  human  aflec 
Hon.  Within  this  elite,  even 
veal  calves  and  elephants,  foe 
most  virtUOUS  of  animals, 

have  yet  to  attract  the  pseudo- 
religious veneration  accorded 
to  foe  whale.  Save  the  whale 
must  be  foe  ultimate  single- 
issue  campaign:  one  which 
connects  with  absolutely 
nothing  else  in  either  the 
human  or  the  animal 

kingdoms 

This  may  be  because 
whales,  unlike  almost  every 
other  species,  are  irreproach- 
able. Project  your  feelings  on 
to  a whale,  and  It  will  never 
let  you  down.  Unlike  even  foe 
cutest  land-animals,  the 
whale  will  not  grow  up  ugly, 
foul  pavements,  act  aggres 
sively,  or  consume  anything 
of  equal  cuddliness.  Unlike 
humans,  it  will  not  turn  out 
to  have  a dodgy  background, 
a taste  for  crime,  or  paedophi- 

Uac  past.  Once  saved,  your 
whale  descends  unobtru 
lively  into  the  deepest  seas  — 
what  a contrast  to  the  Tele- 
graph’s “lonely  aged",  who 
may  hang  about  for  years,  de- 
manding free  meals  and  home 


^forOarta 


The  only  deterrent  to  future  war  criminals  is  for  those  indicted 
today  to  face  immediate  arrest  and  trial,  argues  Gjjs  de  Vries 

Crime  of  crimes 


LATE  last  year,  Cro- 
atian General  Tttto- 
xnir  Blaskic  was  dec- 
orated for  his  role  In 
reconquering  the 
Krajina  in  August  1995,  a feat 
for  which  he  had  already  been 
promoted  by  President  Tudj- 
rpan  Both  honours  were  be- 
stowed by  Croatia  after  Tiho- 
mir  BLaskic  had  been  Indicted 
for  war  crimes  by  the  Interna- 
tional criminal  Tribunal  In 
The  Hague. 

Indicted  Bosnian  war  crimi- 
nal stevan  Todorovic  lives  in 
the  village  of  Ponte  Satina.  a 
four-minute  drive  away  from 
foe  American-staffed  Nalo 
base  of  Camp  Colt,  with  1,000 
soldiers,  tns  commuter  route 
routinely  travelled  by  Nato 


patrols.  Mr  Todorovic 
remains  a free  man- 
ia mid-August,  Ifor  troops 
hastily  left  the  headquarters 
of  indicted  war  criminal  Gen- 
eral Ratko  Mladic,  which  Ifor 
had  planned  to  inspect  for 
Illegal  weapons,  after  learning 
that  Mladic  was  inside.  Again, 
an  December  20,  1996,  the  in- 
ternational police  force  in 
Bosnia  encountered  indicted 
war  criminal  Radovan  Kara- 
dlc  in  Pale.  No  action  was 
taken  to  arrest  him-  Indeed,  ctf 
the  74  suspects  indicted  by  foe 
International  Criminal  Tribu- 
nal for  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
67  are  still  at  large.  Of  the  21 
suspects  indicted  by  the  Tri- 
bunal for  Rwanda,  eight  are 
stm  at  large.  And  more  than 


three  years  after  the  Yugoslav 
Tribunal  was  set  up.  only  20 
out  of  185  UN  member  states 
have  passed  legislation  en- 
abling their  authorities  to  co- 
operate with  it.  Only  11  have 
done  so  in  respect  of  the 
Rwanda  Tribunal. 

No  more  heinous  crimes 
exist  than  genocide,  crimes 
against  humanity  and  war 
crimes,  which  the  tribunals 
have  been  set  up  to  judge. 
These  include  rape,  torture 
and  murder  of  countless  civil- 
ians. Unlike  domestic  courts, 
the  International  tribunals 
have  no  enforcement  agencies 
at  their  disposal  That  Is  why. 
In  terms  of  international  law, 
it  is  the  duty  ctf  every  UN 
member  state  to  arrest  and 


Keep  the  barbarians  outside 


Roger  Graef  wants  to  see  a new  C4  chief 
who  will  fight  for  its  pubiic-service  ethos 


Choosing  a new  chief 

executive  for  Channel 
4 involves  more  than 
filling  an  important 
meant  Job.  The  BBC  Is  now 
streamlined  in  a way  foat 

it  easier  to  privatise 
— and  led  by  two  men  whose 
entire  careers  wereinjwm- 
merdal  television.  With 
transmitters  already  sold 
off,  and  the  battle  for  foe 
Service  over,  consul- 
plans  are  proceeding 
apace.  Therefore,  the ' view* 
ofC4*s  new  chief  could  well 
determine  the  future  of  pub- 
Ho^ervice  broadcasting. 

It  i a bard  to  remember  the 
heady  days  when  C4  began 

source 
when 


World 


, of  risk  and  surprise, 

wnen  ind^ientot  l^o; 
era  were  a rarity,  and  sax. 


ish-made  feature  films  were 

even  rarer.  I had  foe  privi- 
lege of  being  on  the  original 
board.  Ten  years  later, 
when  Jeremy  Isaacs  left,  Z 
applied  for  the  job  simply  to 
set  out  values  which  I be- 
lieved any  successor  should 
maintain,  to  keep  the  chan- 


nel's spirit  intact.  I was  in 
foe  final  shortlist  when 
Michael  Grade  was  given 
the  Job- 

It  was  a shrewd  political 

appointment,  hut  I shared 

Isaacs’s  willingness  to 
strangle  Grade  if  he  ruined 
the  fragile  balance  between 

quality,  innovation,  minor- 
ity tastes  and  popularity 
that  characterised  foe  Chan- 
nel's mix.  , , 

We  clashed  publicly  over 

my  fears  that  selling  its  own 


advertising  would  drag  it  In- 
evitably into  a ratings  war, 
at  the  expense  of  risk-taking 

programmes.  It  would  be 
churlish  not  to  recognise  the 
extent  to  which  the  channel 
under  Grade  and  John  Wil- 
lis avoided  both  traps,  and 
set  a standard  which  has 
strongly  Influenced  BBC2. 

But  as  C5  comes  onstream 
with  unashamedly  populist 
fere  (trader  foe  chairman- 
ship of  a candidate  for  the 
C4  post),  and  satellite  chan- 
nels proliferate  without 
quality  controls,  those  in 
charge  of  Channel  4 must 
look  again  at  what  the  remit 

Who  will  have  the  courage 
to  risk  failure  and  the  com- 
mitment to  scrap  long-estab- 
,i  , » tn  wti-w  nn 


lished  successes  to  carry  on 
teiiig  innovative,  and  pro- 
vide programming  not  al- 
ready found  on  other  chan- 
nels? C4  must  remain  in  the 

public  sector  as  a guardian 


surrender  suspects  indicted 
by  the  tribunals. 

Governments  have  sought 
to  Justify  their  lack  ctf  coopera- 
tion by  arguing  that  peace  is 
more  important  than  human 
rights.  Yet  leaving  war  crimes 
unpunished  may  well  consti- 
tute foe  graver  risk  to  peace. 
Impunity  encourages  war 
criminals  to  persist  in  their 
crimes,  and  foments  foe  drive 
for  revenge.  In  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia as  well  as  Rwanda,  it 
is  particularly  important  that 
individualised  guilt  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  assumptions  of 
collective  guilt  that  now  fuel 
ethnic  conflict.  Nations  do  not 
commit  war  crimes.  Individ- 
uals do. 

The  horrors  cf  the  Balkans 


of  public-service  broadcast- 
ing. Despite  C4's  recent  fi- 
nancial success,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  if  privatised, 
its  level  of  risk  and  innova- 
tion could  be  sustained  in  a 
form  that  delivers  profits  to 
shareholders.  Crucially, 
with  its  remit  intact,  city 
analysts  pot  its  value  at  less 
than  half  of  the  £2  billion  it 
is  said  to  be  worth. 

GRADE’S  critics  from 
1TV  may  claim  more 
hours  of  factual  tele- 
vision and  drama.  But  val- 
iant as  the  champions  of 
quality  television  have  been 
in  keeping  it  alive  on  ITV, 
they  do  so  against  foe  grain 
of  the  commercial  interest 
of  their  paymasters. 

C4  — and  the  BBC  — have 
a unique  privilege  being 
paid  to  surprise,  delight 
and  inform  audiences  by 
tatting  risks  tb^t  need  not 
pay  off  commercially.  This 
willingness  to  woric  for  the 
work’s  sake  only,  to  recog- 
nise the  value  of  public  ser- 
vice in  ItseK,  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Labour  Party. 


helps,  all  at  somebody  else's 
expense.  As  British  donations 
to  charities  show,  even  a 
clapped -out  donkey  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  deserv- 
ing than  a mentally  Dl  or 
homeless  or  suicidal  human. 

it  follows  that  voters  are  for 
more  likely  to  respond  to  ani 
mala  than  to  social  policies  in 
the  coming  election.  For 
women,  who  are  both  more 
sentimental  about  animals, 
and  more  politically  tad  eel 
sive.  the  choice  of  an  appro- 
priate mascot  could  be  a 
clincher  Dolly  the  cloned 
sheep  Is  a natural  for  New 
Labour;  for  the  Tories,  it’s 
hard  to  choose  between  a mad 
cow  or  a mangy  ass.  The 
human  contingent  remains  a 
problem,  but,  as  Moby  has 
demonstrated,  there's  lots  of 
goodwill  out  there. 


and  Africa’s  Great  Lake  dis- 
trict will  not  be  the  last  ctf 
their  kind.  In  conflicts  the 
world  over,  civilians  are  in 
creasingly  being  used  as  mili- 
tary targets.  In  Algeria,  ex- 
tremists have  practised  rape 
as  an  instrument  of  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Chechen  conflict.  Rus- 
sian troops  shelled  civilian 
areas;  Chechen  fighters,  who 
bombed  hospitals  and  used  ci 
vilians  as  ghteld*  in  military 
operations,  recently  murdered 
six  Red  Cross  aid  workers. 
This  tide  of  barbarism  must 
be  stemmed. 

THE  world  needs  an 
International  crimi- 
nal court  The  UN, 
now  preparing  de- 
tailed plans  for  such 
a court,  must  make  sure  fts 
prosecutor  will  be  indepen- 
dent, not  subject  to  Security 
Council  veto.  Yet  tomorrow's 
war  criminals  will  not  fear 
global  courts  unless  today’s 
war  criminals  are  appre- 
hended and  punished.  The  de- 
bate over  a permanent  court 
must  not  be  allowed  to  deflect 
attention  away  from  govern- 
ments’ obligation  to  help  the 
two  ad-hoc  tribunals  succeed. 

The  EU  and  its  Dutch  presi- 
dency carry  a particular  res- 
ponsibility in  this  respect  In 
the  Maastricht  Treaty,  foe  EU 
pledged  to  '‘develop  and  con- 
solidate ...  the  rule  of  law, 
and  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms'*. 
Now  it  is  time  for  action. 

The  Dayton  Peace  Agree- 
ment requires  an  parties  to 
turn  those  responsible  for  the 
Srebrenica  massacre  and 
other  war  crimes  over  to  The 
Hague  for  trial  The  US  and 
the  European  Union  should 
put  a timetable  on  the  transfer 
of  suspects.  Also,  aid  should 
be  made  conditional  on  coop- 
eration with  the  Yugoslav  tri- 
bunal. US  representatives 
within  the  World  Bank  are 
already  legally  required  to 
vote  against  projects  or  dis- 
bursement of  funds  to 
countries  which  knowingly 
harbour  persons  indicted  by 
the  international  criminal  tri- 
bunals. European  representa- 
tives in  the  World  bank,  the 
European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development 
and  the  European  Investment 
Bank  should  be  made  to 
respect  similar  guidelines. 

It  is  time  for  the  indicted 
war  criminals  finally  to  be 
brought  to  justice.  Without 
justice  there  cannot  be  recon- 
ciliation; without  reconcilia- 
tion there  cannot  be  peace. 


GIJs  de  Vries  is  leader  of  the 
Liberal  and  Democratic  Group  in 
the  European  Parliament 


The  notion  of  public  ser- 
vice as  an  end  in  itself  seems 
truly  foreign  to  this  Govern- 
ment. It  can  see  no  differ- 
ence between  private  and 
public  interest,  even  when  it 

unravels  openly,  as  with  the 
railways.  Its  bottom  Une  is 
in  numbers,  not  the  more 
elusive  notion  of  wider  pub- 
lic rmHprgrn Tilting.  Channel 
4 needs  no  such  business 
buccaneer:  such  an  entre- 
preneur might  be  tempted  to 
privatise  foe  channel  just  to 
justify  their  salary. 

Those  of  us  who  still  be- 
lieve in  public  service  must 
fight  to  preserve  both  Chan- 
nel 4 and  the  BBC  as  bas- 
tions of  that  notion,  both  in 
their  wwwiDgpmpiit  nwd  in 
their  programming.  Who- 
ever takes  on  their  steward- 
ship becomes  foe  guardian 
of  a scarce  tradition.  If  they 
foil.  I will  cheerfully  be  first 

in  the  queue  to  strangle 

♦IlMIl. 


Roger  Graef  is  a writer, 

broadcaster  and  filmmaker.  He 
was  a member  of  Channel  4‘a 
board  from  1980-85 


Modem  MPs 
eqjoy  a 
close  shave 


David  McKie 


WHAT  a shame  that 
Allan  Stewart  won't 
be  standing  again  at 
this  election:  he’s  one  of  the 
few  practising  poll  Means  who 
look  like  politicians  used  to 
look  — wreathed  in  discre- 
tionary hair. 

The  reign  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  largely  finished 
beards  in  the  Conservative 
Party.  It  was  known  tluit 
people  with  beards  were  un- 
likely to  be  promoted,  which 
is  why  John  Gunuiu-r  got  rid 
of  his.  Robert  Jones,  who  per- 
sisted. had  to  wait  for  a job  till 
John  Major  arrived.  In  this  as 
in  other  matters,  New  Labour 
appears  to  be  following  That- 
cher ite  teaching.  The  sym- 
bolic breakthrough  was  Peter 
Mandelson's  surrender  of  thi- 
eve II -behaved  little  moustache 
which  hod  once  been  his 
trademark.  Some  of  those 
wbo  persist  with  beards,  like 
Frank  Dobson,  are  not  doing 
themselves  much  good  by  It. 

As  it  happens,  I stayed  the 
night  of  Stewart's  resignation 
in  a room  containing  a photo- 
graph of  the  House  or  Com 
mons  or  1892.  The  contrast  is 
astonishing.  Where  now 
beards,  and  even  moustarhes, 
have  begun  to  suggest  some- 
thing eccentric,  the  eccentric- 
ity then  was  to  be  clean- 
shaven. People  now  doubtless 
look  askance  at  nonconform- 
ists like  the  young  Herbert 
Asquith,  or  HT  Anslruther 
(Lib,  St  Andrew's)  who  looks 
about  17:  “beardless  youths”, 
as  it  used  to  be  said 
contemptuously. 

Modes  of  discretionary  hair 
weren’t  confined  to  orthodox 
bearding.  Some  went  for 
simple  moustaches,  others  for 
moustaches  of  such  exotic  de- 
sign that  their  owners  must 
have  spent  most  of  their 
mornings  getting  them 
twirled.  Others  sported  the 
kind  of  moustache  which 
marked  them  down  as  mash- 
ers: the  Hon  M Napier  (Lib. 
Roxburgh)  in  particular  looks 
like  the  sort  of  man  one  would 
warn  one’s  daughter  against. 
Some  have  neatly  trimmed 
beards  like  austerely  clipped 
hedgerows.  Others  seem  to 
have  modelled  themselves  on 
the  picture  of  King  Edward 
VII  (then  still  Prince  of 
Wales)  that  you  used  to  see  on 
packets  of  cigars.  But  20  or  30 
have  growths  which  nowa- 
days passers-by  would  stop 
and  exclaim  at.  Some  of  the 
Irish  Members  — especially 
PG  Carvell  (Newry)  — have 
beards  that  look  built  for  con- 
cealment, no  doubt  breeding 
fears  among  the  authorities  of 
what  they  might  be  smug- 
gling into  the  House.  Several 
MPs  — the  Scots  and  Irish 


much  to  the  fore  — have  the 
sort  of  trailing  beards, 
apparently  aspiring  to  make 

contact  pretty  soon  with  their 
knees,  which  are  sported  by 
the  three  visiting  aviators  in 
the  Marx  Brothers  film.  The 
growths  of  some  others  — 
JFX  O’Brien  (Mayo  South!  is 
a prime  example  — more 
Closely  resemble  the  beards 

which  the  Marx  Brothers 

wear  when  trying  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  the  aviators. 
Grander  still  are  the  kinds  ctf 
beard  which  suggest  that 
their  owners  employed  beard- 
bearers  to  carry  their  beards 
before  them.  Strong  though 
he  looks,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
a man  ns  monstrously 
bearded  as  AJ  Mundclla  (Lib. 
Brightside)  walking  without 
assistance. 

But  beards  were  only  one 
aspect  of  this  art  form.  Some, 
like  Stewart’s,  have  plenty  of 
hair  scattered  around  their 
faces,  but  neither  beard  nor 
moustache.  Gladstone  Is  one: 
he  has  hefty  side-whiskers 
but  the  chin  itself  Is  miked 
Sir  H Hussey  Vivian  (Lib. 
Swansea)  and  SD  Waddy  (lab, 
Lincolnshire  Brlgg)  do  the 
same  kind  of  thing  only  bet- 
ter. Still  others  have  patches 
of  hair  on  pither  side  of  the 
chin,  as  If  anxious  to  cosset 
these  areas  against  cold 
winds  or  injuries  In  Ameri- 
can football. 

It  is  dear  from  this  vast 
array  that  where  discretion- 


All  we  have  now  in 
the  mutton-chop 
department  is 
Dr  Rhodes  Boyson 


ary  hair  today  signals  unreli- 
ability, then  it  signalled  au- 
thority. The  most  terrible  fig- 
ure of  all  in  this  collection  is 
J Rigby  QC  (Lib.  Forfarshire). 
His  head  is  rectangular.  His 
beard  is  immense.  Laser-tike 
eyes  burn  behind  vicious 
glasses.  I am  glad  I was  never 
prosecuted  by  this  man.  In- 
deed, I wouldn't  much  fancy 
being  defended  by  him. 

Yet  all  we  have  now  in  the 
mutton-chop  department  is 
Dr  Rhodes  Boyson.  There  are 
others  around  today  who 
might  have  fared  rather  bet- 
ter in  a bearded  age.  Michael 
Meacher,  for  instance,  who 
has  faded  so  much  in  the 
Labour  pantheon,  might  have 
seemed  more  imposing  had 
he  been  able  to  add  a GB 
Shaw-style  intellectual  beard 
to  his  unquestioned 
intelligence. 

Still,  maybe  life's  just  too 
busy.  The  massively  bearded 
MP  for  Keighley,  Isaac 
Holden,  Installed  in  his  grand 
house  at  Oakworth  oodles  of 
bathrooms  and  wash  basins,  a 
personal  Turkish  bath,  a 
shower  and  a douche  bath.  He 
also  constructed  three  reser- 
voirs. When  you  contemplate 
the  potential  hygiene  risks  of 
a beard  as  rich  as  Sir  Isaac's, 
you  can  see  how  much  he 
may  have  had  need  of  them. 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Edward  Purcell 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  March- 26  Ijg? 


The  magnetic moment 


AFTER  receiving 
ihe  1952  Nobel 
Prize  for  physics. 
Edward  Mills  Pur- 
cell. who  has  died 
aged  84,  ax  home  in  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts  — de- 
scribed Ms  wonderment  at 

the  new  vision  of  the  world 
which  arose  from  his  ability 
to  detect  a motion  so  delicate 
as  the  rotation  of  magnetic 
moments  in  atomic  nuclei. 
His  discovery,  shared  with 
Felix  Bloch,  extended  studies 
of  nuclear  magnetism  to  ma- 
terials of  all  Irinds,  leading  to 
the  modem  techniques  of  im- 
aging by  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  i.NMR  /,  to  new  in- 
sight into  chemical  structures 
and.  in  1951.  to  the  first  radio 
astronomy  observations  of 
the  21  centimetre  emission 
line  of  neutral  hydrogen,  the 
fundamental  element  of  the 


universe,  present  in  vast 
regions  of  space  but  invisible 
to  optical  observers. 

Although  characteristic  nu- 
clear magnetic  moments  were 
an  intrinsic  theoretical 
product  of  the  atomic  spin 
(angular  momentum)  de- 
scribed in  1924  in  Wolfgang 
Pauli's  elegant  atomic  model, 
they  were  believed  to  be  so 
vreak  as  to  be  beyond  detec- 
tion. Purcell,  building  on  the 
work  of  Rabi,  saw  that  In  an 
applied  magnetic  field  the 
magnetic  moment  of  an  atom 
should  p recess,  that  is  rotate, 
in  a characteristic  way.  Fur- 
ther. the  rate  of  rotation  or 
“resonance"  would  be  true  of 
all  similar  atoms  in  a given 
substance,  such  as  the  hydro- 
gen in  warer.  providing  a 
huge  amplification  of  their 
individual  atomic  moments. 

His  final  experimental  step 


was  to  design  a system  which 
could  apply  a high  but  uni- 
form magnetic  Deld  to  sam- 
ples — usually  drops  of  water 
in  the  early  days  — and  then 
“tune  in"  to  their  characteris- 
tic resonance  signal 
Purcell  achieved  this  just 
after  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war.  Although  formally 
at  Harvard,  he  bad  spent  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war 
heading  a research  team  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology’s  radiation  lab- 
oratory, Investigating  very 
short  wave  radar.  Wartime 
research  on  highly  stable  os- 
cillators, both  as  microwave 
generators  and  detectors,  had 
direct  value  In  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  detection  of  atomic 
magnetism.  Back  at  Harvard, 
he  quickly  demonstrated  that 
the  seemingly  undetectable 
could  be  visualised. 


Like  many  physicists  in- 
volved in  radar  development, 
Purcell  was  also  drawn 
toward  radio  astronomy  in 
which  there  was  an  interna- 
tional race  for  new  discover- 
ies. In  1951.  with  Australian 
and  Dutch  scientists  hard  on 
his  heels,  Purcell  was  the  first 
to  publish  unambiguous  evi- 
dence of  neutral  hydrogen  in 
interstellar  space  by  means  of 
the  detection  of  its  microwave 
magnetic  resonance  emis- 
sions. This  confirmation  that 
the  technique  could  be  used 
to  map  the  huge  galactic  and 
intergalactic  architecture  of 
the  universe,  accelerated  the 
development  of  radio  astron- 
omy and  helped  to  confirm  it 
as  a “big”  science. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  but  at  the  same  time. 
Purcell  was  investigating  the 
way  in  which  the  NMR  signa- 


tures of  Individual  atoms  be- 
come modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  neighbouring  atoms 
within  molecular  structures. 
Purcell  realised  that  these 
modifications  of  resonance 
might  be  used  to  probe  inter- 
nal molecular  structures  and. 
more  broadly,  for  highly  sen- 
sitive non-destructive  chemi- 
cal analysis. 

The  techniques  pioneered 
by  Purcell,  already  in  wide 
use,  are  still  being  developed 
and  have  huge  potential-  Pur- 
cell certainly  foresaw  this.  In 
the  3940s.  when  bis  first  ex- 
periments with  NMR  began  to 
yield  results,  be  wrote  of  a 
new  perception,  of  seeing  the 
snow  on  his  doorstep  as  heaps 
of  protons  quietly  processing 
In  the  earth’s  magnetic  field. 
This  elegant  vision  was  rich 
in  new  possibilities,  full  of 
promise  of  revelations.  Pur- 


cell’s discovery,  its  precision 
and  his  vis  km  of  it.  reach  into 
the  realms  of  poetry. 

Edward  Mills  Purcell  was 
born  in  Taylorville,  Illinois 
and  won  a scholarship  to  Pur- 
due University  In  Indiana.  Al- 
though he  graduated  In  elec- 
trical engineering  in  1933,  he 
had  a gift  for  mathematics 
and  an  overwhelming  interest 
in  physics.  While  Purcell  was 
still  a Purdue  undergraduate, 
the  professor  of  physics,  K 
Lark-Horovitz,  Invited  him  to 
take  part  in  research  on  elec- 
tron diffraction  and.  recognis- 
ing a huge  talent,  recom- 
mended him  as  an  exchange 
student.  The  upshot  was  a 
year  studying  physics  under 
Professor  Weizel  at  Karles- 
ruhe’s  Technische  Hoc  fas- 
chule  and  postgraduate  phys- 
ics at  Harvard,  where  he 
gains!  his  doctorate  In  1938. 


Purcell's  discoveries  extended  studies  of  nuclear  nwwwetism 


He  remained  at  Harvard  — 
becoming  professor  of  physics 
in  1949  — until  his  i960  retire- 
ment. He  continued  to  work 
as  professor  emeritus  at  Har- 
vard and  at  his  home  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  He  was  the 
author  or  three  classic  books 
dealing  with  the  principles  of 
microwaves,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  in  particular,  his 
1952  Physics  for  students  of 


Science  and  Engineer  my 
Purcell  was  the  Halley  lec- 
turer at  Oxford  in  itttfcl  :ind 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the. 
Royal  Society  to  19«>-  ***' mur  i 
lied  Bert*  Bussw  to  1MT. 


Anthony  Tuckor 


Edward  Mills  Purceii.  physicist.; 
bom  August  30.  W2;  died 
March  7.  4997 


La  Vem  Baker 


Battle  for 
the  blues 


TWEEDLEE  tweedlee 
hveedlee  dee.  I’m  as 
happy  as  can  be . . . The 
lyrics  of  Ticeedte  Dee 
by  La  Vem  Baker,  who  has 
died  aged  67.  are  heroically 
silly  on  paper,  but  this  was  no 
disadvantage  for  a pop  record 
In  1954-55,  coming  as  it  did  in 
the  wake  of  the  Chords'  Sh- 
Boom  and  coinciding  with 
Gene  & Eunice’s  Ko-Ko-Mo, 
and  Baker  duly  rose  high  in 
the  rhythm  & blues  chart 
The  record  also  crossed  over 
to  the  pop  Top  20.  only  to  be 
elbowed  out  of  the  way  by  the 
white  singer  Georgia  Gibbs's 
cover  version.  It  was  standard 
practice  at  that  time  for  black 
artists'  records  to  be  “trans- 
lated" Into  versions  Judged 
more  acceptable  to  the  bobby- 
sox  crowd  — Sh-Boom  and  Ko- 
Ko-Mo  were  both  bleached  by 
the  white  group  the  Crew-Cute 
— but  what  was  not  so  com- 
mon was  Gibbs's  carbon-copy- 
ing the  sound  of  the  original 
in  virtually  every  detaiL  It 
prompted  Baker  to  approach 
her  Congressman  with  the 
petition  that  the  1909  Copy- 
right Act  be  extended  to  pro- 
tect artists  from  such  "arro- 
gant thefting  (.sic)  of  [their] 
music". 

One  of  the  most  vivacious 
rhythm  & blues  artists  of  the 
2950s  and  early  1960s,  Baker 
was  25  when  Tu  eedle  Dee  gave 
her  her  first  hit  The  niece  of 
the  blues  singer  Memphis 
Minnie,  she  had  been  singing 
since  her  teens  in  her  home 
town  of  Chicago,  where  she 
was  spotted  by  the  bandleader 
Fletcher  Henderson,  and  made 
her  first  recordings  in  1950 
under  the  sobriquet  Little 
Miss  Sharecropper,  a record 
company  ploy  to  create  some 
profitable  confusion  with  the 
established  singer  Little  Miss 
Comshucks.  Renaming  her- 


self La  Vem.  Baker,  she 
worked  for  about  a year  with 
the  Detroit  bandleader  Todd 
Rhodes  before  joining  Atlantic 
Records  in  1953. 

Her  association  with  that 
most  inventive  of  all  the  com- 
panies specialising  in  black 
music  produced  more  than  a 
decade's  worth  of  well-made 
recordings,  spanning  blues, 
ballads  and  pop  novelties.  Her 
1956  disc  Jim  Dandy  was  again 
covered  by  Georgia  Gibbs,  but 
this  time  Baker  had  the  satis- 
faction of  obliterating  her 
rival  on  the  way  to  a million- 
seller.  She  had  similar  success 
with  die  waltz-tempo  I Cried  a 
Tear  (1938)  and  a spirited  new 
reading  of  the  blues  standard 
See  See  Rider  (1962),  which  had 
been  a hit  for  the  pioneer 
blues  woman  Ma  Rainey  some 
40  years  before. 

Baker  also  admired  Bessie 
Smith,  and  in  1958  recorded  a 
fine  album  of  that  peerless 
blues  singer's  songs  in  mod- 
ern dress,  aided  by  instrumen- 
tal stylists  from  the  Count 
Basie  orchestra  like  trum- 
peter Buck  Clayton  and  trom- 
bonist Vic  Dickenson. 

By  the  mid-1960s  her  man- 
ner had  come  to  seem  old 
fashioned  beside  polished 
and  less  blues-derived  soul 
singers  of  the  Motown  type, 
and  Atlantic  did  not  renew 
her  contract  beyond  1964.  At 
the  end  of  the  decade,  after 
falling  ill  during  a tour  of  US 
bases  in  Vietnam,  she  settled 
in  the  Philippines  and 
remained  there  for  most  of 
the  next  20  years,  running  a 
nightclub.  “They  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  pension 
system  for  the  people  who 
made  them  what  they  are 
today,”  mused  Herb  Abram- 
son of  Atlantic  to  the  label's 
historian  Charlie  Gfilett  in 
the  mid-seventies.  “La  Vern 


Vivacious . . . rhythm  & bines  singer  La  Vem  Baker  had  her  first  hit  with  Twee  die  Dee 


Baker,  Ruth  Brown,  they  put 
Atlantic  at  the  top.  and  what 
do  they  get  out  of  it?” 
Fittingly,  it  was  an  Atlan- 
tic anniversary  concert  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  in 
1988  that  revived  her  career. 
She  followed  her  old  label- 
mate  Ruth  Brown  into  a role 


in  the  Broadway  revue  Black 
and  Blue,  sang  on  the  sound- 
track of  the  films  Shag  and 
Dick  Tracy  and  was  hon- 
oured by  the  Rhythm  & Blues 
Foundation  and  the  Rock  and 
Roll  Hall  of  Fame. 

She  continued  to  perform 
even  after  having  both  legs 


amputated  because  of  a dia- 
betic condition. 


Tony  Russell 


Brian  Merrikin  Hill 


Teaching  of  love 
and  peace 


La  Vern  Baker  (Delores  Wil- 
liams), rhythm  & blues  singer, 
bom  November  11.  1929;  died 
March  10, 1997 


BRIAN  Merrikin  Hill, 
who  has  died  aged  80, 
was  a poet,  an  in- 
spired teacher  of 
gngtioh  literature,  headmas- 
ter of  the  progressive  school 
Wennington  in  Yorkshire,  and 
editor  for  the  last  17  years  of 
Pennine  Platform,  one  of  the 
little  magazines  that  help  to 
keep  poetry  alive  in  this  age. 

In  1974  Wennington  closed. 
He  and  his  wife,  who  had 
taught  music  in  the  school, 
stayed  on  as  tenants  in  a 
nearby  form  cottage  at  the  end 
of  a long  potholod  and  rutted 
drive  off  the  York-Wetherby 
road.  There  they  lived  In  a 
little  island  of  Literacy  and 
musk:  surrounded.  In  sum- 
mer. by  fields  of  Thomas  Tra- 
herne's "orient  and  immortal 
wheat”,  in  winter  by  muddy 
ploughland  and  in  spring  by 
those  waving  green  sea is  of 
growing  com  that  once  made 
the  young  John  Keats  gasp 
with  pleasure. 

Brian's  thinking  was  influ- 
enced by  Shelley  — whose 
total  works  he  had  read  by  the 
age  of  16  — and  by  Kropotkin. 
Peguy,  Herbert  Read,  Ivan 
mich,  Jung,  Heinrich  Boll  and 
HaUdor  Laxness  — to  name 
but  a few  — and  he  regarded 
himself  as  an  anarchist.  His 
concern,  as  a teacher,  was  “to 
deliver  vulnerable  and  lovable 
children  from  a soul-destroy- 
ing materialism." 

He  was  the  son  of  a Chris- 
tian socialist  methodist  minis- 
ter, horn  and  largely  raised  on 
Tyneside.  He  wrote  that  he 
could  never  forget  “the 
poverty  of  Shieldfleld”  — 
where  methodist  dignitaries, 
who  did  not  always  approve  of 
his  Eather,  “failed  to  observe 
that  many  children  had  no 
shoes." 

He  won  a state  scholarship 
to  St  Catherine's.  Oxford,  after 


which  he  became  a teacher.  At 
Kenneth  Barnes's  progressive 
school,  Wennington.  in  York- 
shire, he  was  able  to  treat 
children  as  the  Innocent  and 
naturally  loving  souls  that  he 
sensed  them  to  be.  “Experi- 
ence in  the  care  and  rescue  of 
delinquent  and  maladjusted 
children  has  convinced  me 
that  few  of  them  are  to  be 
blamed."  he  wrote  later. 

A fiercely  convinced  paci- 
fist, at  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war,  when  he 
was  22,  he  registered  as  a 
conscientious  objector  which 
led  to  his  isolation  from  most 
of  a generation  of  poets  that 
went  through  the  war.  but  his 
isolation  was  an  aspect  of  his 
integrity. 

Brian  was  an  Idealist  who 
believed  in  the  power  of  love 
to  help  human  beings,  who  are 
all  capable  of  goodness.  His 
imagination  became  haunted 
by  an  archetypal  mater  dolor- 
osa who  suffers  for  all  the  pain 
man  inflicts  on  man,  and  the 
other  creatures.  This  figure 
underlies  his  many  poems 
addressed  to  the  Madonna, 
such  as  To  our  Lady  of  Wal- 
singham  and  To  the  Blessed 
Virgin  rf  no  visible  place.  He 


also  wrote  many  poems  thut[ 
are  meditative  expressions  nf 
sympathy  with  the  natur.il; 
world  whose  beauty  was  hi> 
consolation.  < 

Platform  magazine  wasi 
often  the  first  publisher  ofj 
unknowns,  but  he  also  pro-  \ 
vided  an  outlet  for  many  t*s  , 
ta Wished  northern  poets.  As  i 
for  his  own  books,  they  earned  ■ 
him  respect,  some  mockery,  I 
some  prizes,  and  a trip  to  j 
Paris  to  lecture  at  the  Sor-  | 
bonne.  The  poet  Kathleen  i 
Raine  wrote  of  him  that  he  { 
was  “a  poet  whose  excellence  1 
has  become  blear  over  the  J 
years  of  his  unwavering  devo-  ; 
tlon  to  poetry."  David  Gas*  i 
coyne  greatly  admired  Brian's  ! 
translations  from  the  French  I 
of  Sainl-Pol-Roux  and  Pierre  ! 
Emmanuel,  published  m 1993  j 
as  With  planetary  Eyes.  He  : 
called  Brian  “one  of  the  most  ! 
unjustifiably  neglected  impor- 
tant poets  of  the  age."  • 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  : 
and  a son  and  a daughter. 


Anna  Adam* 


Brian  Merrikin  Hill.  poet,  bom 
January  6,  1917;  died  February 
19.  199? 


An  idyllic  life . . . Merrikin  Hill 


Jo  Manf  on 


Women’s  work 


HOW  women  can  recon- 
cile home  with  ambi- 
tion was  a subject 
which  preoccupied  Jo 
Manton,  who  has  died  aged  77. 
both  in  life  and  research.  She 
was  best  known  for  her  well- 
researched  biographies  of  pio- 
neering professional  women, 
including  Elizabeth  Garrett 
Anderson  and  Dorothy  Patti- 
son.  the  civilian  equivalent  or 
Florence  Nightingale. 

Bom  in  Hertfordshire,  she 
was  a talented  product  of  a 


very  specific  environment: 
pre-war  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge (to  which  she  won  an 
exhibition),  the  wartime  BBC. 
and  post-war  literary  West 
Sussex. 

At  Girton  she  remembered 
“crying  every  night  because 
the  work  was  so  hard.”  She 
often  reflected  on  what  her 
mother  — a gifted  musician  — 
might  have  done  if  not  circum- 
scribed by  her  position  as  wife 
to  an  insurance  broker. 

She  became  the  youngest 


Biographer . . . Manton 

producer  for  BBC  Schools. 
Then,  after  the  war,  her  first 
marriage  ended  when  she 
joined  the  Keats  and  Hardy 
scholar  Robert  Gittings  in  a 
Sussex  house  below  Black- 
down.  built  entirely  of  mud 
with  squirrels  nesting  in  the 
attic,  Jo  ran  the  house  while 


Gittings  worked  in  the  same 
BBC  department  which  she 
had  left  They  would  spend  the 
next  40  years  In  West  Sussex, 
moving  to  the  Downland  vil- 
lage of  East  Dean.  Christopher 
Fry  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge. 

Jo  produced  books  for  chil- 
dren. with  two  collections  of 
Greek  and  Chinese  legends  in 
the  OUP  Chameleon  series. 
Three  biographies  for  children 
followed,  on  Schweitzer,  Bach 
and  EGA  — the  last  a prelude 
to  more  serious  research.  This 
included  the  first  fill]  study  of 
Mary  Carpenter,  who  cam- 
paigned for  humane  treatment 
at  Victorian  street  children. 

The  pursuit  of  great  ideas 
and  the  production  erf  impor- 
tant works  were  highly  valued. 
The  younger  members  of  the 


Manton-Gittings  household 
(myself  included  as  one  <rf  her 
stepsons)  had  to  listen  atten- 
tively while  meal-time  conver- 
sation dwelt  on  past  publishers 
and  ftrture  publications. 

In  later  years  Jo  had  more 
limp  to  be  an  enthusiastic  vil- 
lager, to  make  giant  trifles  for 
the  cricket  •foam  dinner,  and 
look  for  fly  orchids  in  the 
woods.  Friends  remember  Jo’s 
talent  for  comradeship,  her  ap- 
proach up  the  garden  path 
with  a basket  of  flowers  or  a 
pat  of  jam,  and  a wicked  sense 
of  humour. 

Late  in  life  she  read  the  18th- 
century  diary  of  another  Sus- 
sex villager  Thomas  Turner, 
and  noted  with  characteristic 
sharpness:  “It's  pathetic  to  see 
hOW  helpless  girls  and  iwfant-c 
were  then  under  the  law  of 


parish  settlement,  while  the 
men  worked  it  stoutly  to  their 
advantage.  Sussex  villages 
change  very  little,  and  so  do 
anxious  businessmen  or  errant 
Esthers.” 

After  a stroke  in  1993,  Jo 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
stoically  in  a nursing  home: 
the  present  had  faded  but  she 
could  stfll  summarise  to  per- 
fection the  plot  of  Under  the 
Greemcood  Tree. 

She  collaborated  with  Robert 
Gittings  in  later  biographies  of 
the  second  Mrs  Hardy,  Doro- 
thy Wordsworth,  and  Claire 
Qairaxmt  and  the  Shelleys. 


John  Gittings 


Jo  Manton  (Gittings),  biographer, 
bom  July  28. 1919:  died  March  11. 
1997 


Birthdays 


Graham  Barlow,  cricketer, 
47i  Pierre  Boulez,  conductor 
and  composer,  72;  James 
Caan,  actor,  58;  Kynng-wha 
Chung,  concert  violinist,  49; 
Lord  Graham  of  Edmonton. 
Chief  Labour  Whip.  House  erf 
Lords,  72;  William  Hague, 
MP,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales,  36:  Baroness  (Helene) 
Hayxnan  48;  Erica  Jong, 
writer.  55;  Sir  Bernard  Katz, 
biophyicist.  86;  Kelly  Le 
Brock,  actress,  37;  Sir  Leslie 
Melville,  economist,  95; 
James  Moody,  saxophonist, 
Leonard  Nunoy,  actor.  % 
Harry  Rablnowltz,  conductor 
and  composer.  81;  Diana  Ross, 
singer  and  actress,  53;  Charles 
Wheeler,  broadcaster,  74. 


Death  Notices 

COLE.  Jenny.  Witter.  Dwraol'i  cianv 
worratn.  tMchor.  (Sod  on  tto  31*1  MflrCT 
SflM  48.  Ttttre  a no  ond  US  nor  couragn. 
no  awilng  W hor  msplraJwn.  no  dousing  at 
Iter  twlffitnu  light-  For  dauuta  ol  DM  HmwlU 
(DOOM  call  flu  I 677  7038  No  Bowers. 

Eteuae.  but  Jorary  win  Warn  onv  donation* 
i cancof  roaoarcti. 

In  Memoriam 

DONNELLY.  Meky,  "rood  hln>MO  In  nix 
own  way  on  Mantfi  M*h  1972  Mfcoofl. 
loved  and  emit  alive  m our  hoartn. 

Births 

SUTHERLAND  tOteson)-  Sarah  ana  mf- 
clMol  ire  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
M tMO  daughter  Eleanor  Grace.  She  was 
bam  at  12  Mom  on  31  Marcn  |«  round*.  3 
ounces!  m Uoi&ounu.  Australia  Saran  and 
Eleanor  Bom  oomg  well. 

■To  place  your  announcnmeiK  Mopnone 
0171  713  4687  Of  tH  0171  713  4129  fantween 
9am  ana  3pm  Mon-Frt 


Jackdaw 


Triple  threat 

STARDOM  is  the  Ithree-yearJ 
period  of  inevitability,  the 
time  when  everything  works 
to  a way  that  makes  you 
think  it  will  work  that  way 
forever.  The  dial  seems  pep 
raanently  tuned  to  the  fre- 
quency at  which  the  individ- 
ual star  is  broadcasting. 

Stardom  means  (if  you  are 
the  star)  that  nothing  you  do 
can  be  asymmetrical  with 
what  people  want,  because 
you  are  what  people  want 
Stardom  is  the  intersection  of 
personality  with  history,  a 
perfect  congruence  of  the  way 
the  world  happens  to  be  and 
the  way  the  star  is.  The  world, 
however,  moves  on . , . Star- 


dom is  the  condition  in  which 
the  star  penetrates  reality  so 
thoroughly  that  you  feel  you 
can  no  more  run  away  from  it 
than  you  can  run  away  from 
oxygen.  Then,  suddenly, 
there  is  differen  t oxygen . . . 
Forever  is  only  three  years. 

T S Eliot ...  is  tied  to  the 
same  law  as  Hugh  Grant ... 
People  say:  but  that  stuff  is 
timeless!  Not  exactly.  £>60916 
who  say  this  are  referring  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a 
period  (1919-22)  when  T S 
Eliot  personally  was  to  tune 
with  the  Zeitgeist. . and 
then  there  was  a period  (1948- 
51)  when  sheer  T S Elio tn ess 
was  right  and  necessary  for 
everyone  else . . . Albert  Ca- 
mus bad  his  moment  (1942- 
45).  and  then,  later  on,  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  their 
Albert  Camus  moment  (1963- 
1966;.  This  was  not  the  mo- 
ment when  people  were  read- 
ing translations  of  The 
Stranger.  It  was  the  moment 
when  people  were  buying 
translations  of  The  Rebel  and 
never  getting  round  to  read- 
ing them  — the  moment 
when  owning  a copy  of  The 
Rebel  was  as  good  as  having 
read  it . . . 


All  of  which  is  to  say  that 
the  world  moves  much  faster 
than  a life.  It  may  seem  impor- 
tant for  people  to  try  and  keep 
up,  but  really  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it  People  can 
only  be  themselves.  They 
can  only  keep  on  doing  what- 
ever it  is  they  feel  they  do 
best  and  hope  that  at  some 
point  history  crosses  their 
path. . .But  at  least  you  can 
hope  that  although  you  feel 
like  a total  nerd  today,  three 
or  six  or  nine  years  from  now 
you  may  be  completely  down 
with  the  times.  Imagine  how 
Tiny  Tim  felt  before  becoming 
ubiquitous  as  a vaudevillian 
flower  child  (1968-71).  Imagine 
how  he  felt  after. 

Louis Menand  in  The  New 
Yorker  giving  a complete  ex- 
planation of  the  20th  century — 
from  the  success  of  Tom  Cruise 
to  the  death  of  history. , . 

In  26  parts 

THE  historical  Baybars  was 
a Turkish  slave  soldier  who 
ruled  as  sultan  over  Egypt 
and  Syria ...  Among  his  real 
triumphs  against  the  crusad- 
ers were  the  capture  of  Caesa- 
rea, [the  fortress  of]  Krac  des 


Chevaliers  and  Antioch. 
After  his  death  he  became  the 
hero  of  a folk  epic,  a medieval 
Flash  Gordon  serial . . . Some 
of  the  Christians  he  defeats  to 
fair  and  open  combat  But 
others  turn  out  to  be  masters 
of  dissimulation,  disguise, 
drugs  and  sorcery.  Baybars' 
arch-enemy  Juwan  (John)  is 
a malevolent  Portuguese 
Christian,  who  masquerades 
as  a Muslim  judge  at  the 
Egyptian  court. 

Baybars  and  his  allies  have 
adventures  to  Europe.  Mir- 
iam. a beautiful  Christian 
princess  who  con  verts  to 
Islam,  has  to  be  rescued  after 
being  kidnapped  by  Juwan. 
England  is  a land  of  magic  in 
Arab  fantasy . . . Later  to  the 
preposterous  saga,  Kunda- 
forun,  lord  of  all  the  English 
islands,  attacks  Aleppo.  Al- 
though Kundafarun  is  almost 
invulnerable  because  he  is 
solidly  made  of  bone  like  a 
crocodile,  be  is  killed  by  a 
blow  to  his  armpit. . , 

The  traitor  Juwan  is 
hunted  down  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople. 
Juwan  takes  refuge  in  one 
church  after  another.  The 
churches  are  all  death  traps. 


furnished  as  they  are  with 
poisonous  snakes,  quicksilver 
pools,  death-dealing  automata 
and  other  dangers. 

Great  pitch,  when  do  we  get  the 
series?  Robert  Irwin  on  Islamic 
responses  to  21th  century  cru- 
sades in  History  Today. 

Open  access 

LIKE  most  publications 
whose  editorial  matter  con- 
sists principally  of  celebri- 
ties' opinions  of  themselves 
transcribed  by  "journalists, M 
Vanity  Fair  depends  for  its 
success  on  access,  spelled 
ass-kiss. . .What  it  comes 
down  to  is  that  we  live  in  a 
society  where  culture,  culti- 
vation. taste,  erudition  and 
what  used  to  be  called  style  or 
classiness  are  values  rare 
among,  perhaps  inimical  to. 
the  upper  brackets  who  buy 
the  sort  of  stuff  advertised  to 
glossy  magazines . . . 

Back  to  Oscar.  One  Oscar 
voter  called  The  English  Pa- 
tient “exquisite,  theequrva- 
lent  of  an  old  master  paint- 
ing" and  boasted  of  having 
seen  it  nine  times.  Bloody  but 
unbowed,  this  space  holds  to 
its  opinion  that  £P  is  a mer- 


etricious piece  of  crap  made 
by  and  for  the  booboisie.  The 
same  Hollywood  “elite"  that 
points  to  EP  as  high  cine- 
matic art  is  the  same  that 
overwhelmingly  voted  for  the 
low-rent  adulterer  who  tem- 
porarily occupies  the  Oval 
Office  while  a bill  of  impeach- 
ment is  prepared.  So  much  for 
Hollywood’s  sense  of  value. 

Just  to  clear  up  any  ronfu  ■ 
sion.  readers  should  be  aware 
that  the  Hollywood  actor, 


HISTORY  TOIYYY 


F is  far  Fulircr  Ili 

taafcfa  lA.lrtwfc—1 


RTfp 


Crusading. . . History  Today 


"Rafe  Feens",  the  one  walk- 
ing around  in  EP  with  enough 
WTW0  on  his  hair  to  lubricate 
the  bearings  of  the  entire 
Afriku  Korps,  is  only  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  great 
British  actor  Ralph  Fiennes, 
who  is  currently  wowing  Lon- 
don in  Chekhov’s  Ivanov. 
WWe  right  with  you  in  your 
disaffection*,  columnist 
Michael  E Thomas  of  the  New 
York  Observer. 

Bad  business 

IN  1989.  William  Pollard, 
chairman  of  the  ServircMas- 
ter  Co.,  took  his  hoard  ofdl- 
rectors  from  Chicago  to  meet 
Peter  Drucker  [the  most  per- 
ceptive observer  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  scene  this  cen- 
tury!- In  a back  room  of  his 
utterly  unpretentious  tumir, 
Drucker  opened  the  miffing 
by  asking  the  group.  “Can 
you  fell  me  what  vwur  busi- 
ness is?" 

Each  director  gave  a differ 
ent  answer.  Housecleaning, 
said  one,  Ii\m*ci  extermina- 
tion, said  another.  I .awn  care, 
sail!  a third. 

"You're  all  wrong."  said 
Drucker.  "Gentlemen,  you  do 


not  understand  your  busi- 
ness. Your  business  is  to  train 
the  least-skilled  people  and 
make  them  functional." 

Drucker  was  right  on.  Ser- 
viceMaster pro  v ides  sere  ices 
that  people  would  rather  not 
do  themselves.  Since  these 
often  can  be  menial  tasks. 
ServiceMaster  must  recruit, 
train  and  motivate  people 
who  might  not  otherwise  find 
a useful  role  in  today’s  soci- 
ety. Pollard  attributes  much 
of  his  company's  tremendous 
success  - it  is  now  $3-5 
billion  in  operating  revenues 
- to  this  insight- .. 

Drucker  doesn't  come 
cheap.  How  much  does  it  cost 
to  consult  with  him?  "If  you 
don't  charge  enough  money 
that  they  am  conscious  of  it. 
you  have  no  import. " 
ttwif  a totally  submsHv  in 
tervkte  tn  Forbes  magatfne  at 
wwivforbts.cums 

Vatican  E-moth# at 
jmfflnu^UBrdian.ta.  lift,; 
fax  0I71-712  43S&  write 
Jackdaw*  The  Guardian,  tin 
Farr  motion  ftoad,  landan 
ECIR9ER. 
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Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4466 


Finance  Guardian 


red  increases  funds  rate 


lid  on  economy 


Hark  Tran  In  Haw  York 
and  Larry  ElBott 

THE  Federal  Reserve 
moved  to  safeguard 
one  of  America’s 
longest  economic 
expansions  last 
night  when  it  launched  a pre- 
emptive, anti-inflationary 
strike  by  putting  up  interest 
rates  for  the  first  time  in  over 
two  years. 

.In  a widely-expected  move, 
the  OS  central  bank  nudged 


Hanson 
last 
hurrah 
is  wild 
affair 

Dan  Atkinson 


THEY  came  in  their 
hundreds  for  the  36th 
and  Una!  amwial  ap- 
pearance of  their  chair- 
man. the  legendary  Lord 
Hanson.  But  security  col- 
lapsed at  the  Royal  Lancas- 
ter hotel,  London,  and  they 
were  treated  instead  to  a 
man  in  a liqnocice-aUsort  tie 
who  talked  shareholders 
through  a new  tomorrow. 

“(This]  is  a new- begin- 
ning . . ^this  Is  a new.  start 
for  us  all,”  he  cried,  as  If 
the  Tony  Blair  years  had 
started  early,  and  rhapso- 
dised about  the  “spectacu- 
lar wildlife  sites”,  once  the 
home  to  quarries  of  the  de- 
posed Lord  Hanson,  a man 
who  couldn’t  see  a field 
without  digging  it  up  or 
paving  it  over. 

On  closer  inspection,  the 
rebel-rouser  proved  to  be 
Lord  Hanson  himself,  a 
Shock  to  anyone  with  a 
memory  of  the  most  feared 
tycoon  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mellowed-out. 
"QMfag  on  life,  New  Han- 
son Hkes  the  environment, 
music . . . and  people.  He 
even  wears  a name  badge. 
He  Is  anti  “short-term 
gain”  and  dislikes  the  stock 
market,  currently  marking 
down  shares  in  Hanson  and 
its  three  spin-off  compa- 
nies, but  Is  philosophical: 
“What  goes  around,  comes 
around.” 

An  almost  complete  in- 


up  the  federal  funds  rate  — 
the  interest  banks  charge 
each  other  for  overnight 
mans  — from  5.25  per  cent  to 
5.5  per  cent  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  economy 
overheating. 

The  rate  sets  the  tone  for 
hank  prime-lending  rates,  the 
benchmark  rate  for  consumer 
and  business  inane 

‘This  action  was  taken  in 
light  of  persisting  strength  in 
demand,  which  is  progres- 
sively increasing  the  risk  of 
inflationary  imbalances  de- 


veloping In  the  economy,” 
said  the  Fed  In  a statement 

The  central  bank  called  its 
decision  “a  prudent  step  that 
affords  greater  assurance  of 
prolonging  the  current  eco- 
nomic expansion”  by  con- 

taintng  inflat  inn 

Wall  Street  was  divided  last 
night  on  whether  the  Fed 
move  was  a one-off  piece  of 
fine-tuning  or  the  first  in  a 
series  of  Increases  similar  to 
that  In  1994.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  index  fell  by  30 
points  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  the  news  but  then  started 
to  recover  amid  nervous 
trading. 

The  prospects  of  the  tight- 
ening of  policy  in  the  US  hav- 
ing a knock-on  effect  in 
Europe  and  Japan  has  been 
diminished  by  the  decoupling 
of  economic  cycles  In  the 


world's  three  biggest  markets 
daring  the  1390s. 

Last  night's  announcement 
came  after  Fed  chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  bad  assidu- 
ously laid  the  groundwork  for 
tightening  by  telegraphing 
his  concern  in  past  weeks 
over  an  economy  growing  too 
fest  for  his  taste.  While  infla- 
tion remains  dormant  after 
six  years  of  economic  expan- 
sion — the  third  longest  in  US 
history  — Mr  Greenspan  has 
made  it  dear  that  the  Fed  is 
always  farced  to  balance  any 
change  in  policy  against  the 
risk  of  delay. 

Some  economists  are  not 
convinced  about  the  need  to 
raise  rates  In  the  absence  of 
inflationary  pressures.  "The 
inflation  pipeline  continues 
to  be  quite  empty  as  evi- 
denced by  producer  prices  in 


various  production  states.” 
said  Mickey  Levy,  chief  econ- 
omist with  NationsBank.  But 
analysts  said  that  Mr  Green- 
span had  raised  such  wide- 
spread expectations  of  an  in- 
terest rate  rise  that  not  to  act 
would  have  damaged  his 
credibility. 

“I  don't  .expect  more  be- 
cause I believe  inflation  will 
remain  too  low  to  justify  a 
series  of  rate  hikes,  as  in  1994. 
I also  believe  that  the  rate 
hike  will  be  mostly  sym- 
bolic,’' said  Edward  Yardeni, 
chief  economist  with  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell. 

However,  Anthony  Chan, 
chief  economist  at  Banc  One 
Investment  Advisors  Corp, 
said:  “One  should  understand 
that  Greenspan  is  likely  to  be 
back  in  May  to  follow  up  on 
his  promises. 


The  Fed  holds  Its  next  pal 
icy-making  meeting  in  Mav 
and  much  will  depend  on 
whether  the  economy  has  lost 
steam. 

After  expanding  at  a 
sprightly  3.9  per  cent  annua 
liscd  pace  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  the  economy 
appears  to  have  slowed 
slightly  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1997  to  a growth 
rate  closer  to  3 per  cent  but 
still  too  vigorous  for  the  Fed, 
which  considers  2.5  per  cent 
the  maximum  rate  for  eco- 
nomic growth  without  trig- 
gering  inflation. 

Many  economists  believe 
that  the  American  economy 
will  lose  momentum  of  its 
own  accord  as  consumers 
take  a break  from  a surge  in 
consumer  spending  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 
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Lord  Hanson  (right)  with  deputy  chairman  Chris  Collins,  a nephew  by  marriage  and  a former  National  Hunt  jockey 


version,  in  other  words,  of 
Old  Hanson.  Almost,  but 
not  quite.  Mention  the  com- 
pany’s generous  drops  to 
the  Tory  party,  and  take  a 
trip  bade  in  time:  “British 
industry . . . has  so  much  to 
gain  from  a political  party 
that  encourages  enter- 
prise.” Our  recovery  is  the 
‘envy  of  the  world”.  Just 
look  at  the  Job  figures . . . 


“[They’re]  massaged," 
cried  one  woman,  “please 
don’t  treat  the  people  here 
Hke  idiots.”  This  prompted 
an  invitation  to  put  a ques- 
tion at  the  appropriate 
time,  “if  yon  would  confirm 
yon  are  a shareholder.  The 
Labour  Party  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  it  can 
really  show  it  is  the  friend 
of  business,”  he  said. 


The  old  steel  flashed  also 
during  Lord  Hanson’s 
cheery  warning  to  the  750 
investors  present  that 
proxy  votes  registered 
96.9  per  cent  approval  for 
board  resolutions,  and 
again  in  his  claim  that  Han- 
son complied  with  the 
Greenbury  code  because 
none  of  the  directors  had 
contracts  at  alL  let  alone 


ones  running  longer  than 
12  months.  Yes,  they  are  all 
on  two  years’  notice,  but 
this,  apparently.  Is  OK. 

In  the  main,  however,  it 
was  New  Hanson's  first  and 
last  hurrah,  a meander 
through  those  wildlife 
sites.  Melody  FM  (which 
the  company  owns),  the  im- 
portance of  people  (“we 
don’t  just  shuffle  them 
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around”  [sic])  and  the  long- 
ing of  the  board  for  human 
contact  during  the  informal 
session  afterwards 
(“please,  say  hello  to  them, 
they’ll  enjoy  it”). 

Before  the  rousing  final 
applause,  just  time  for  a 
last  word  on  Melody  FM:  It 
is  “in  profit  and  more  popu 
lar  than  ever".  A little  like 
Lord  Hanson  himself. 


Prudential  to 
pay£2.1bnin 
Amicable  deal 


Richard  Miles 


I ORE  than  a million 
policyholders  with 
Scottish  Amicable  are 
to  be  paid  windfalls  averaging 
£3,400  after  Prudential  was 
yesterday  named  as  the  wln- 
ner  of  a three-way  auction  for 
the  mutual  life  insurer. 

Beating  off  rival  bids  from 
Abbey  National  and  AMP,  the 
Pru  plans  to  distribute  more 
than  n billion  in  cash  and  bo- 
nuses to  1.1  mm  ion  with-prof- 
its policyholders  as  soon  as 
the  (teal  is  completed,  proba- 
bly In  late  autumn. 

Policyholders  will  also  get  a 
farther  £500  million  in  bo- 
nuses when  their  contracts 
mature,  as  well  as  benefiting 
from  a £1.3  billion  cash  injec- 
tion to  the  life  fend  which 
will  be  closed  to  new  busi- 
ness. Prudential  will  charge 
interest  on  this  money  at  a 
commercial  rate,  effectively 
making  it  a loan.  x . 

The  deal,  which  has  to  he 
approved  by  both  the  courts 
and  Scottish  Amicable  policy- 
holders, will  cost  the  Pru 
.£2J5bflUon.  Originally,  the 
UK’s  biggest  insurer  valued 
the  company  at  £1.9  billion, 
compared  to  an  initial  offer  of 
£i.4.billion  from  Abbey 
National. 

Sir.  Peter  Davis,  the  Pru  s 
group  chief  executive,  said 
the  aign  contained  a 
“three-year  guarantee”  on  the 
1^00  jobs  at  Scottish  Amica- 


ble’s Stirling  headquarters. 
But  a question  mark  hangs 
over  350  positions  in  sales  and 
ISO  jobs  at  the  Glasgow  fund 
management  arm. 

Scottish  Amicable  will  con- 
tinue to  trade  under  its  name, 
selling  regular  premium  poli- 
cies through  Independent  fi- 
nancial advisers,  said  Sir 

Peter.  In  time,  it  is  likely  to 
become  the  IFA  brand  for 
Prudential,  though  two  dis- 
tinct product  ranges  win  be 

maintained  over  the  shorter 

Sandy  Stewart,  chairman  of 
Scottish  Amicable,  said  Pro's 

offer  represented  the  “best 
overall  value"  of  the  three 
deals  on  the  table.  Details  of 
the  other  two  bids  will  be  dis- 
closed when  the  company 
sends  its  circular  to  policy- 
holders  in  May,  he  said. 

Assuming  the  takeover  is 
approved,  with-profits  policy- 
holders will  immediately 
receive  an  average  of  £550  in 
cash,  which  comes  direct 
from  the  Pro.  They  trill -also 
get  a one-off  bonus  credited  to 
their  policy,  worth  an  aver- 
age of  £430. 

In  addition.  Prudential  will 
nay  a bonus  worth  more  than 
g4oo  when  their  policies  ma- 
ture. This  bonus  will  come 
from  £720  million  of  surplus 
assets  in  the  Scottish  Amica- 
Welife  fund,  freed. ud  by  the 
ri  a billion  cash  injection,  as 
a result  of  this  deal,  some 
£2.9  billion  has  become  avail- 
able to  policyholders. 


Accountant  sought  in  copper  inquiry 


Michael  D Smith:  un  traced 


Paul  Murphy 


EIGHT  months  into  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  cop- 
per market,  sparked  by 
the  $2.6  billion  (£1.55  million) 
loss  chalked  up  by  Sumitomo 
Corporation’s  “rogue"  trader 
Yasuo  Hamanaka,  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  is  trying  to  track 
down  a freelance  accountant 
who  worked  for  some  British 
metals  brokers. 

The  SFO  is  understood  to 
have  been  frustrated  in  its  at- 
tempts to  trace  an  American 
citizen.  Michael  D Smith  — 
simply  because  of  his  com- 
mon name. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that 
Mr  Smith,  thought  to  be  in  his 


early  40s,  has  done  anything 
Improper.  But  investigators 
believe  he  has  a dose  knowl- 
edge of  the  finances  of  certain 
metals  brokers  who  traded 
with  Hamanaka  over  a 10- 
year  period. 

Police  have  been  working 
with  skeletal  information  — 
an  out-of-date  London  address 
and  the  poor  quality  photo- 
graph seen  here.  Attempts  by 
the  FBI  to  trace  Mr  Smith 
have  also  come  to  nothing. 

Prior  to  his  move  Into  the 
metals  industry.  Mr  Smith  is 
said  to  have  run  the  Seattle 
operations  of  an  American 
outdoor  pursuits  company 
caDed  Orris.  But  little  is 
known  of  his  early  career. 

“The  last  sighting  we  have 


of  this  man  is  June  1996,  just 
as  the  Sumitomo  scandal  was 
breaking,  when  he  was  hav 
ing  an  argument  with  a well- 
known  metals  trader.”  one 
source  said.  The  SFO  itself  de- 
clined comment 
Separately.  American  in- 
vestment bank  Merrill  Lynch 
said  it  bad  agreed  to  pay 
S25  million  to  the  Chilean 
state  copper  agency  Codelco, 
in  settlement  of  a long-run 
ning  dispute  over  Merrill's  in- 
volvement In  losses  of 
$200  mill  inn,  run  up  three 
years  ago  by  Codelco’s  own 
rogue  metals  trader  Juan 
Pablo  Davila.  Merrill  has  de- 
nied any  wrongdoing,  but 

wanted  to  put  a “commercial 
matter”  to  rest- 


P&O  warning  on  ferry  merger 


Jufia  Finch 


P&c 

■ day 


&0  rhHirman  Lord  Ster- 
of  Plaistow  yester- 

_ warned  of  “blood 

on  the  carpet”  if  the  UK’s  mo- 
nopolies watchdog  blocks  the 
proposed  merger  of  its  cross- 
Channel  ferry  operation  with 
rival  Stena.  _ 

His  warning  of  a dogfight 
between  ferry  operators  came 
just  a day  after  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Ian  Lang 
there  would  be  no  deci- 
sions on  mergers  awaiting  ap- 
proval from  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  be- 
fore the  general  election- 
However,  Lord  Sterling 
said  he  thought  it  “extremely 
unlikely”  that  the  merger 


plan  would  be  blocked,  as  it 
was  inevitable  that  one  strong 
player  would  eventually  dom- 
inate the  short-sea  Channel 
ferry  business,  which  has 
been  savaged  by  Eurotunnel. 

p&O,  he  stated,  was  "the 
most  powerful  group  with  the 
the  best  ships”  and  would 
emerge  the  victor. 

If  the  deal  goes  ahead.  P&O 
and  Stena  have  earmarked 
savings  of  £75  million  and  are 
ready  to  raise  cross-Channel 
Cares  within  21  hours  to  cash 
In  on  the  peak  summer  season. 

“The  second  we  are  given 
the  go-ahead  the  tarfffe  wifl 

be  merged  and  ships  taken  rat 

the  route,"  said  Lord  Sterling. 
“We  have  been  ready  to  go 
since  the  end  of  last  year." 

The  P&O  chief  was  speak- 


ing as  he  unveiled  the  ship- 
ping, cruising  and  property 
group's  financial  results  for 
1996.  Headline  profits  before 
tax,  at  £320.4  million,  were 
only  a shade  higher  than  1995, 
but  that  was  the  best  that  ana- 
lysts had  hoped  for. 

Profits  from  the  ferry  busi- 
ness — down  from  £7&5  mil- 
lion to  £41  million  — were  hit 
bard  by  the  EurotunrfeL  de- 
spite last  year's  tunnel  fire. 

P&O  Is  also  having  a hard 
tfmp  in  the  container  and 
bulk-shipping  businesses. 
Container  profits  were  down 
£10  million  to  £30  million  and 
bulk  shipping  was  down  from 
£19  million  to  just  £1  million 
due  to  worldwide  overs upply 
and  pressure  on  freight  rates. 

The  container  business  has 


now  been  merged  with  the 
Dutch  Nedlloyd  group  and 
savings  of  £125  million  are 
being  made  — more  than  half 
of  which  represent  jobs. 

Lord  Sterling  said  he  was 
looking  for  a similar  joint 
venture  for  P&O’s  bulk  ship- 
ping interests. 

But  not  an  is  gloom  at  P&O. 
Housebuilder  Boris  recorded 
profits  up  68  per  cent  at 
£29  million  and  is  on  course 
for  an  autumn  float 

And  cruising  is  booming  — 
profits  were  up  from  £110  mil- 
lion to  £158  million — and Lord 
Sterling  revealed  orders  for 
two  new  liners.  The  vessels, 
for  delivery  in  1999  and  2000, 
are  in  addition  to  three  liners 
already  in  the  pipeline.  None 
are  being  built  in  the  UK. 


FTER  all  the  specula 
tion.  last  night's  quar- 
ter-point rise  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  key  market 
interest  rate  to  5.5  per  cent 
may  appear  a damp  squib. 
After  alt  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  market  place  is 
that  this  increase  has  been 
fully  discounted  and  now  the 
equity  markets  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  can  regain 
their  ebullience. 

That  is  to  dismiss  the  con- 
text in  which  Fed  chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  has  acted. 
This  is  the  first  increase  in 
the  federal  funds  rate  since 
February  1995  and  could 
mark  the  turning  point  of  an 
economic  upswing  which 
dates  from  1992.  In  that  period 
the  US  economy  lias  con 
founded  all  expectations  with 
robust  growth,  allowing  un 
employment  to  fall  to  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  workforce  at  the 
end  of  1996. 

The  tone  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  statement  accompa- 
nying the  change  suggests 
that  this  may  just  be  the  first 
in  a series  of  increases  as  Mr 
Greenspan  seeks  to  take  pre- 
emptive action  against  do- 
mestic demand  and  wage 
pressures.  Last  time  the  Fed 
acted  in  this  way  It  sent 
waves  of  concern  around  the 
globe,  causing  bond  prices  to 
plunge  and  yields  to  surge. 

But  it  was  a successful  op- 
eration which  increased  the 
sustainability  of  the  recovery. 
This  time  the  Fed  may  not  be 
so  lucky.  The  expansion  is 
more  mature  and  the  rise  in 
rates,  together  with  the  stron- 
ger dollar,  could  deliver  a 
severe  squeeze  and  even  a 
growth  pause. 

With  similar  conditions 
pervasive  In  the  UK  economy, 
including  the  strong  pound, 
the  next  Chancellor  may  not 
be  able  to  rely  on  healthy 
growth  to  correct  the  struc- 
tural deficit  or  produce  the 
resources  for  improved 
spending  on  education  and 
health. 


Craven  grief 

SIR  John  Craven  is,  at  56 
years  of  age,  at  a point 
where  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  on  the  chair- 
manship of  an  investment 
bank,  not  step  down. 

It  is  only  a year  since  be 
gave  up  the  post  of  chief  exec- 
utive to  take  on  the  post  of 
chairman  at  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  after  complain- 
ing of  the  Frankfurt  com- 
mutes: so  Sir  John  has  been  a 
peculiarly  short  time  in  his 
new  role.  It  has  also  been  a 
disastrous  period  for  DMG  as 
it  has  sought  to  build  what  Sir 
John  has  called  “a  globally  in- 
tegrated investment  bank 
drawing  together  the  main  el- 
ements of  Morgan  Grenfell 
with  relevant  units  of  Deut- 
sche Bank”. 

What  has  emerged  is  a trav- 


esty of  that  ambition.  With  its 
aggressive  punching  of  staff 
flrum  other  merchant  banks, 
DMG  has  earned  itself  a repu- 
tation in  the  City  fur  being  a 
professional  nuisance.  Long 
before  anyone  heard  of  Nicola 
Horllck.  other  highly 
regarded  senior  staff  were 
leaving  for  other  houses., 
where  they  would  nnt  have  to 
deal  with  the  warring  fac- 
tions. All  of  which  pales  into 
insignificance  coin  part'd  with 
the  Peter  Young  affair. 

Until  Mr  Young  came  on 
the  scene,  asset  management 
was  considered  a backwater 
of  the  financial  world.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  A catastrophic  lass  uf 
controls  meant  that  the  iiin- 
mule  owner,  Deutsche  Bank, 
first  had  to  put  £200  million 
into  the  Morgan  Grenfell 
funds  managed  by  Mr  Young 
and  is  now  having  to  find  a 
further  sum.  of  about  the 
same  size,  to  nuike  good  the 
notion:d  loss  to  investors. 
This  is  before  MG.VM  faces 
the  prospect  of  record  fines 
from  tin4  regulator  Imro. 

Sir  John’s  departure  may 
be  a purely  natural  event,  ns 
Morgan  Grenfell  hxs  been 
busy  explaining  to  ;myone 
who  asks.  Certainly,  his  new 
task  ns  n non-executive  chair- 
man of  Lonrho.  one  of  Mor- 
gan Grenfell's  clients,  will  not 
be  any  easier  with  Tlnv  Row- 
land already  snapping  at  his 
heels.  But  as  Tar  as  stakehold- 
ers in  Deutsche  Bank  are  con- 
cerned it  must  be  a relief  to 
lose  Sir  John's  talents 
following  a recent  period  in 
office  marked  by  unrelenting 
grief. 


Building  boom 

S HE  continues  to  trade 
blows  with  Gordon 
iwn,  Kenneth  Clarke 
could  do  worse  than  wheel 
out  the  financial  results  just 
released,  all  of  which  appear 
to  back  his  claims  about  the 
economy. 

After  years  deep  in  the  dol- 
drums, Britain's  near-mori- 
bund construction  industry 
seems  to  be  recovering 
strongly.  Taylor  Woodrow, 
for  instance,  reported  its  best 
profits  since  1989,  the  year 
things  started  going  wrong 
for  the  property  and  construc- 
tion sectors,  and  cites  the 
strength  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket as  a key  feature  in  the  im- 
provement. 

At  the  same  time,  Alfred 
McAlpine  — a company  in 
desperate  straits  at  the  nadir 
of  the  property  crash  — has 
returned  to  profit,  crediting 
improvements  in  the  housing 
and  civil  engineering  mar- 
kefs.  Even  more  remarkably. 
McAlpine  spoke  glowingly  of 
its  involvement  in  the  Private 
Finance  Initiative,  which, 
ironically,  is  an  area  where 
Labour  intends  to  attack  the 
Government  for  Its  failure  to 
co-operate  more  effectively 
with  business. 

Elsewhere,  Monday  saw  the 
building  materials  and  mer- 
ch anting  group  Travis  Per- 
kins report  record  pre-tax 
profits,  again  chattering  hap- 
pily about  the  recovery  of  the 
sector. 

These  swallows  may  not 
make  a summer  for  Mr 
Clarke.  However,  until  fairly 
recently,  a recovery  in  the 
construction  sector  looked 
about  as  likely  as  a Tory  elec- 
tion victory. 


DMG  denies  chairman’s  exit 
is  linked  to  Young  scandal 


Richard  Miles 


>EUTSCHE  Morgan 

Grenfell  sought  to 
quash  speculation  yester- 
day that  the  resignation  of 
chairman  Sir  John  Craven 
is  linked  to  the  recent  scan- 
dal at  the  bank’s  fund  man- 
agement arm. 

Sir  John,  one  of  the  City's 
best-known  bankers,  is  said 
to  have  been  dismayed  at 
the  discovery  of  a £180  mil- 
lion “black  hole”  In  three 
fluids  ran  by  Peter  Young 
and  the  departure  of  Nicola 
Horllck,  head  of  the  bank's 
£18  billion  pensions  busi- 
ness. 

But  DMG  said  the  57- 
year-old  banker’s  resigna- 
tion. scheduled  for  June, 
had  been  planned  for 
months  and  denied  any  con- 
nection with  the  Young  or 
Horlick  affairs.  "That’s 
total  rubbish,”  said  Mar- 


kus Will  at  the  bank’s 
Frankfort  headquarters. 

Sir  John  yesterday  joined 
the  supervisory  board  of 
the  German  parent  Deut- 
sche Bank,  a part-time  role 
which  will  entail  three  or 
four  meetings  with  top 

management  each  year. 
Today  he  is  taking  up  the 
post  of  non-executive  chair- 
man at  Industrial  group 
Lonrho.  a client  of  DMG. 
He  has  also  accepted  a part- 
time  directorship  at 
Reuters. 

As  chief  executive.  Sir 
John  negotiated  Morgan 
Grenfell's  takeover  by- 
Deutsche  Bank  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Guinness  scan- 
dal, when  the  drinks  group 
propped  np  Its  bid  for  Dis- 
tillers with  on  illegal  share- 
support  scheme.  He 
resigned  as  chief  executive 
In  1989  to  become  chair- 
man, making  way  for 
Michael  Dobson. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.988 
Austria  18.64 
Belgium  54.64 
Canada  2.17 
Cyprus  0.787 
Danmark  10.16 
Finland  7.99 


Franca  8-917 
Germany  2.647 
Greece  419.00 
Hong  Kong  12.17 
India  57.82 
Ireland  0.995 
Israel  5.42 


Italy  2,674 
Malta  0.596 
Netherlands  2.96S 
Now  Zoaland  2.25 
Norway  10.534 
Portugal  266.0C 
Saudi  Arabia  5.96 


Singapore  2275 
South  Ainu  593 
Spain  223  50 
Sweden  12.059 
Seta  rand  2 si 
Turkey  196.BE0 
USA  1.SS10 


SuppWM  Ur  HatWeai  Sank  itoctaMnp  tnaia n rupee  and  Israeli  sIhUi UJ 
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BMW  calls 
Rover’s 
workforce 
to  heel 


Outlook/German 

group  has  message 
of  import  for  British 
subsidiary’s  unions. 

Mark  Milner 

reports  from  Munich 


l ARLTER  this  monih, 
a trade  union  negoti- 
ator at  Rover  de- 
I clared:  ’The  honey- 
moon is  over.  Rover  Is  now 
very  much  under  BMW  con- 
trol." 

Certainly  BMW,  in  the  aus- 
tere person  of  Walter  Hassel- 
kus  — the  man  sent  from  Mu- 
nich to  run  the  British  car 
group  — is  looking  for 
changes  at  Rover. 

Speak  it  softly,  but  Mr  Has- 
selkus  and  his  team  would 
like  to  import  German  work- 
ing practices  into  Britain  — 
although  not  German  labour 

costs. 

Rover  is  locked  in  talks 
with  the  trade  unions  about 
greater  flexibility  and  mobil- 
ity. That  includes  the  “bank- 
ing system"  adopted  by  BMW 
in  Germany,  under  which 
workers  can  be  asked  to  work 
up  to  200  hours  more,  or  less, 
than  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  hit  demand  for  the 
cars  they  are  making.  The 
“credit”  or  “debit"  can  be  car- 
ried over  several  years. 

According  to  Mr  HasseLkus, 
the  problem  has  not  been  to 
get  agreement  in  principle 
about  the  need  to  develop 
Rover’s  competitive  edge.  As 
he  acknowledged  yesterday: 
“The  details  are  not  so  easy." 

A deal  would  mark  a signif- 
icant change  in  the  flexibil- 
ity/no-dismissals  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Rover 
work  force  in  the  pre-BMW 
era,  but  Mr  tiasselkus  does 
not  see  his  approach  as  a one- 
way street 

BMW  plans  to  Invest 
£600  million  In  Rover  this 
year.  It  is  continuing  to  sup- 
port the  company’s  losses  — 
DM279  million  last  year 
(about  £119  million  on  the  av- 
erage annual  conversion  rate 
of  2.34),  although  that  was 
down  17  per  cent  on  1995. 

Another  significant  mea- 
sure of  BMW’s  commitment 
to  Rover  is  its  attitude  to  that 
conversion  rate.  Rover  is  now 
one  of  Britain's  three  biggest 
exporters,  selling  more 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  as  a 
result  is  affected  by  changes 
in  the  value  of  the  pound. 

The  surge  in  sterling  to 
around  DM2.70  might  have 
been  expected  to  set  alarm 
bells  ringing,  but  BMW  seems 
remarkably  sanguine. 

"We  did  not  buy  Rover  be- 
cause the  pound  was  a favour- 
able currency,"  Mr  Hasselkus 


said.  BMW  chairman  Bemd 
Pischetsrieder  takes  an 
equally  robust  line  on  the 
broader  issue  of  monetary 
union,  no  matter  whether 
Britain  is  not  in  the  first 
wave  of  countries  signing  up. 
“It  will  be  in  the  second 
wave."  he  says  confidently. 

Even  so,  Mr  Pischetsrieder 
says  be  would  still  urge  any 
British  government  to  make 
the  first  round.  After  all,  he 
adds  with  a twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Britain  might  find  it  e 
ier  to  meet  the. criteria  th*n 
Germany. 

But  neither  Rover  nor 
BMW  is  quite  as  insouciant 
as  that  sounds.  The  strength 
of  the  pound  started  to  hit 
only  late  in  1996;  much  or 
Rover's  earnings  are  hedged 
for  1997. 

Even  so.  Mr  Hasselkus  ad- 
mitted yesterday,  if  the 
strength  of  the  pound  were 
sustained,  or  even  increased 
to  around  DM3,  the  company 
would  have  to  look  at  sourc- 
ing more  component  pur- 
chases outside  Britain.  Mr 
Hasselkus  is  clearly  not  bet- 
ting. however,  on  that 
happening. 

Outside  Rover  and  the  aero- 
engine business,  where  BMW 
works  with  Rolls  Royce  and 
where  it  is  having  to  incur 
heavy  development  and 
launch  costs,  the  group  is 
making  money  at  a formida- 
ble rate. 

Net  income  last  year  was 
DM820  million,  up  from 
DMBS3  million  the  year  be- 
fore. Demand  for  the  new 
5 Series  BMW,  the  Z3  road- 
ster, is  running  well  ahead  of 
expectations. 

Indeed,  capacity  problems 
are  likely  to  be  one  of  BMW's 
biggest  headaches  this  year, 
although  Mr  Pischetsrieder 
was  quick  to  have  a dig  at  the 
German  tax  system,  arguing 
that  the  levy  on  company  cars 
was  costing  jobs  and  revenue. 

That  has  not,  however,  pat 
him  off  Germany  as  a manu- 
facturing base.  Although  only 
28  per  cent  of  BMW  sales  are 
now  in  Germany,  the  com- 
pany spent  DM2.3  billion 
there  on  plant  and  equipment 
last  year  and  has  no  plans  to 
reduce  investment  levels. 

The  group's  success  has 
been  reflected  In  the  share 
price,  which  rose  44  per  cent 
last  year,  comfortably  out- 
performing the  main  DAX 
stock  market  index.  In  the 
short  run,  BMW’s  new  models 
and  the  additional  capacity 
set  to  come  on  stream  should 
keep  the  group  in  the  finan- 
cial East  lane.  Group  sales  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
for  example,  are  up  8 per  cent 
at  285,000  units. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  if 
BMW  is  to  continue  motoring 
at  a similar  rate,  it  will  need 
to  see  a return  on  its  invest- 
ment in  Rover. 


Rolling  programme 


Clockwise 
from  top  left 
Rover BOO  to 
be  replaced 
late  1998/ 
early  1999; 
Rover 200  not 
likely  to  be 
replaced 
before  2000; 
Rover  100  set 
to  disappear 
by  next  year; 
Mini's 

successor  due 
In 2000;  new 
Land  Rover 
Discovery  due 
next  year; 
Range  Rover, 
no  new  model 
until  next 
decade 


Gallaher  stubs 
out  rescue  plan 


Martyn  Halsall 


GALLAHER.  the  interna- 
tional tobacco  com- 
pany, last  night  defied 
the  censure  of  a Commons 
select  committee  and  rejected 
a rescue  plan  for  a factory  in 
Cheshire  and  its  950 
employees. 

The  plan,  drafted  by  the 
Manufacturing,  Science  and 
Finance  union  and  boasting 
local  all-party  support  and  a 
100, 000-name  petition,  aimed 
to  split  production  between 
the  threatened  plant  in  Hyde 
and  LisnafUlan,  Northern  Ire- 
land, where  the  Hyde  output 
is  due  to  be  transferred.  A 
£45.6  million  expansion  at 
LisnafUlan  is  being  assisted 
with  £9.9  million  state  aid. 

Hyde’s  closure  was  an- 
nounced in  December,  weeks 
after  the  plant’s  general  man- 
ager forecast  “a  long  and 
prosperous  association  with 
the  borough”,  according  to 
Tameside  council. 

Gallaher  said  “it  remains 
clear  that  our  own  plan  to 


concentrate  cigarette  produc- 
tion in  one  Eactory  will  pro- 
vide significant  cost  reduc- 
tions which  the  trade  union 
plan  just  cannot  deliver". 

Closure  will  be  phased  over 
three  to  four  years.  The  plant 
produces  Benson  & Hedges 
and  Silk  Cut  cigarettes. 

Members  of  the  employ- 
ment select  committee  at- 
tacked the  company,  which 
has  shed  some  1,600  British 
jobs  in  the  past  IQ  years  for 
saying  It  was  “not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  employ- 
ment". 

The  report  said:  “Either 
regional  assistance  was  of- 
fered to  facilitate  a decision 
which  would  have  been  made 
in  any  case,  or  it  secured  jobs 
for  people  in  one  area  of  the 
UK  at  the  expense  of  people  in 
another  area,  resulting  in  the 
net  loss  of  some  650  jobs.  We 
find  both  of  these  alternatives 
unpalatable." 

• Barclays  announced  plans 
to  create  500  jobs  at  its  second 
call  centre,  in  Salford  Quays, 
Manchester,  to  develop  tele- 
phone banking  sendees. 


New  blow  to  troubled  Thorp  plant 


Fuel  containers,  lifcm  these  being  removed  from  their  underwater  storage  pond  for  reprocessing,  are  at  the  centre  of  latest  row  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Nuclear  flagship  limping 
at  a third  of  capacity 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


THE  financial  viability 
of  British  Nuclear 
Fuels  (BNFL)  is  being 
undermined  by  new 
figures  showing  its 
£2L3  billion  Thorp  plant  in  Cum- 
bria is  operating  at  less  than  a 
third  of  its  capacity. 

The  data  shows  that  it 
could  now  take  30  years  to  re- 
process the  first  7,000  tonnes 
of  spent  reactor  fuel  rather 
than  the  10  years  forecast. 

The  plant,  the  flagship  of 
the  state-owned  company  but 
long  dubbed  a white  elephant 
by  the  green  lobby,  has  been 
in  operation  three  years 
today.  It  was  supposed  to 
make  a £500  million  profit  in 
the  first  10  years,  but  that 
now  looks  wholly  unrealistic. 

News  of  the  setback  comes 
as  BNFL  is  negotiating  a 
merger  with  the  country's 
only  other  state-owned  nu- 
clear company,  Magnox  Elec- 
tric. Technical  difficulties 
mean  that  the  plant  cannot 
meet  the  original  targets  un- 
less pollution  controls  are 
massively  relaxed.  The  future 
of  Thorp  and  the  state-owned 
BNFL  is  now  dependent  on 
the  Environment  Agency  con- 
senting to  a six-fold  increase 
in  aerial  discharges  of  radio- 
active tritium  over  the  Cum- 
brian countryside. 


Agency  officials,  who  by 
law  must  allow  eight  weeks 
for  the  public  to  comment  on 
any  proposed  new  discharge 
authorisation,  have  been 
pressing  BNFL  to  explain 
why  they  need  such  huge  in- 
creases in  discharges  and 
have  yet  to  receive  the 
answers.  The  agency  is  aware 
it  may  face  a legal  challenge  if 
it  relaxes  rules  agreed  in  the 
High  Court  three  years  ago. 

The  agency  has  the  difficult 
job  of  balancing  the  notional 
extra  deaths  from  cancer 
caused  by  the  discharges 
against  the  "public  good" 
achieved  by  recovering  pluto- 
nium and  uranium  from 
spent  fuel  which  will  be 
stockpiled. 

BNFL  has  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit it  cannot  operate  its  plant 
without  a new  relaxed  dis- 
charge standard.  Figures 
released  this  week  show  that 
680  tonnes  of  spent  fiiel  has  so 
far  entered  the  plant  com- 
pared with  the  1.780  tonnes 
originally  forecast  in  1992. 

If  the  plant  were  to  operate 
at  anything  like  full  capacity 
the  company  would  exceed  its 
authorised  radioactive  dis- 
charges by  more  than  600  per- 
cent. The  company  maintains 
it  is  satisfied  with  progress 
and  said  last  night  that  it 
“remains  fully  confident  of 
reprocessing  7,000  tonnes  of 
spent  fuel  in  the  first  10  years 
of  operation.  It  is  nonsense  to 


News  in  brief 

Chelsfield  rings  up 
record  figures 

CHELSFIELD,  the  property  group  which  is  developing  several 
key  sites  in  central  London,  has  placed  20  million  shares  with 
institutional  investors  to  finance  its  acquisition  of  Westbury 
Hotels  from  Granada.  The  placing,  which  raised  £62  million 
after  costs,  came  as  Chelsfield  reported  a 36  per  cent  rise  in  full- 
year  pre-tax  profits  to  £14.4  million. 

Announcing  the  record  figures,  chairman  Elliott  Bemerd 
said  they  did  not  fully  reflect  progress  the  group  had  made  last 
year  and  that  rental  income  had  rue  comfortably  ahead  of 
target  — Ian  King 


Power  chief  steps  down 

JOHN  BAKER,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  aid  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board  who  took  the  industry  into  the  private  sector,  is 
to  step  down  as  chairman  of  National  Power  In  December.  He  will 
be  replaced  by  Sir  John  Collins,  a former  head  of  Shell  UK  Mr 
Baker  has  been  chairman  of  the  country’s  biggest  generating 
company  since  April  1995  and  before  that  was  chief  executive. 

Sir  John  has  been  on  the  National  Power  hoard  since  October 
last  year.  He  has  been  chief  executive  of  the  Vestey  Group  s ince 
1993  and  is  a non -executive  director  of  BSkyB,  NM  Rothschild  and 
Cantab  Pharmaceutical.  — Simon  Beavis 


Morrisons  joins  bank  trend 

BRAD  FORD- based  supermarket  chain  Morrisons  is  planning  to 
put  bank  branches  among  its  shelves  of  bread  and  bananas.  The 
food  store  has  linked  with  Midland  Bank,  branches  of  which  will 
be  open  in  Morrisons’  supermarkets,  working  the  same  hours  as 
the  shops,  starting  on  May  5,  a Bank  holiday. 

The  first  branch  will  be  in  the  Bradford  store,  and  others  are 
planned  for  later  this  year.  They  will  offer  tailor-made  products, 
including  a shoppers'  savings  scheme.  — Julia  Finch 


Singer’s  high  note 

SINGER  & Friedlander.  the  merchant  banking  group  that 
recently  launched  Britain's  first  investment  fund  specialising  in 
football  clubs,  announced  record  full-year  pre-tax  profits  of 
£548  million.  Singer,  one  of  Britain's  few  remaining  independent 
merchant  banks,  said  the  profits— a 57  percent  rise— reflected 
steady  growth  in  fee  income  and  funds  under  management. 

Stripping  out  a one-off  gain  from  the  sale  of  its  stake  in  People's 
Phone,  the  mobile-phone  chain,  underlying  profits  grew  by  22  per 
cent  to  £41.6  million.  — Ian  King 


say  that  Thorp  is'  not  operat- 
ing to  target". 

However,  it  now  seems  im- 
possible that  BNFL  can  reach 
its  original  targets.  Payment 
from  customers  is  triggered 
when  the  stored  fuel  enters 
the  plant  for  reprocessing,  so 
effectively  in  the  last  three 
years  BNFL  has  only  received 
one  third  of  its  hoped  for  in- 
come from  this  source. 

Another  setback  for  BNFL 
and  Thorp  came  this  month 
when  the  planned  nuclear 
waste  repository  at  Sellafield 
was  turned  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernment It  means  that  the 
plan  to  bury  the  waste  arising 


from  foreign  contracts  on  site 
cannot  go-ahead  and  it  will  all 
have  to  be  returned  to  the 
country  of  origin. 

BNFL  is  still  wrestling  with 
the  problem  that  another  reg- 
ulator, the  Nuclear  Installa- 
tions Inspectorate,  has  still 
not  passed  the  plant  as  safe 
for  full  commercial  operation. 

Commissioning  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  take  two 
years  but  the  Nuclear  Instal- 
lations Inspectorate ' has  to 
receive  all  the  paperwork  in- 
volved and  does  not  expect  to 
grant  a licence  until  "the 
second  half  of  this  year”. 

Martin  Forwood.  for  Cum- 


brians Opposed  to  Radio- 
active Environment,  said: 
“BNFL’s  own  figures  show 
that  Thorp’s  prospects  are  in 
rains.  If  the  new  limit  is  not 
granted  by  the  agency,  the 
plant  will  be  able  to  reprocess 
around  440  tonnes  per  year  at 
best  without  exceeding  the 
current  discharge  limit,  and 
180  tonnes  at  worst  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  Axel. 

“If  it  was  the  latter  It  would 
mean  taking  more  than  30 
years  to  complete  the  base- 
load contracts,  and  50  to  fin- 
ish all  the  filed  BNFL  said  It 
can  reprocess.  The  design  life 
of  the  plant  is  only  20  years.” 


maker 
to  cut 
jobs 


psuUn*  Sprtngott 


TOUGH  market  condi- 
tions In  Germany 
forced  the  glass  and 
building  materials  manu- 
facturer Pilklngcon  to  Issue 
a profits  warning  yester- 
day. in  the  wake  of  two  last 
year. 

The  company  sold  that  Its 
profits  Tor  the  year  to  the 
end  uf  March  1897  would  be 
"not  less  than  £130  mil- 
lion'*. The  City  had  pen- 
cUled  in  £178  million  and 
the  share  price  responded 
by  falling  7.5p  to  close  at 
J2Ip. 

Chairman  Sir  Nigel  Rudd 
admitted:  "These  results 
represent  a setback.  We 
will  continue  to  drive  out 
costs  and  Improve  efficien- 
cies.” 

Andrew  Robb.  Pilklng- 
ton’s  finance  director,  said 
the  company  was  negotiat- 
ing with  unions  in  Ger- 
many about  the  closure  of  a 
number  of  processing  and 
doable-glaring  plants.  "In 
Germany  there  will  be  a 
significant  number  of  job 
losses,”  he  sold.  Pllklngton 
employ's  9.000  staff  In  Ger- 
many. 

A company  spokesman 
said  there  might  be  Job 
losses  in  Britain  but  de- 
clined to  say  how  muny  of 
Pllkington's  8.300  UK  staff 
were  under  threat. 

Pllklngton  produced  an 
upbeat  statement  last  Octo- 
ber when  It  announced  Its 
ha  If- v ear  figures.  But  Mr 
Robb  said  the  intervening 
six  months  had  not  gone  ac- 
cording to  plan  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Increases  In  glass  prices 
which  it  tried  to  Impose 
have  failed  to  stick,  the 
German  construction  mar- 
ket has  almost  collapsed, 
and  the  strength  of  sterling 
has  cost  the  company 
£10  million. 

Mr  Robb  said  the  planned 
action  in  Germany  was  un 
extension  of  the  restructur- 
ing programme  which  PUk- 
ington  announced  a year 
ago.  when  it  said  that  1.900 
Jobs  were  to  go.  One  thou- 
sand of  those  jobs  have  al- 
ready been  shed. 

That  extended  remedial 
action  will  mean  that  the 
total  restructuring  will 
cost  PiUdngton  £20  million 
over  the  next  two  years, 
twice  the  level  initially  an- 
ticipated. There  will  be  an 
additional  £40  million  one- 
off  charge  in  the  1997  ac- 
counts. 


MIN  is  the  UK's  leading  award  winning  PC  manufacturer  and  our 
systems  oontjnue  a be  voted  The  Best"  for  quafity,  performance 
and  value.  Our  entry  level  midi  tower  system  was  again  voted  'Best  Buy1 
m the  current  issue  erf  What  PC?  magaane. 

-One  PC  stood  our  from  the  rest  thou&t.  with  top-notch  specifications 
and  performance ...  The  documentation  and  presentation  fm  you  with 
confidence,  malting  this  the  outright  winner  for  our  Best  Buy  award...  This 
package  has  everything  you  need  to  get  started  and  ft's  air  top  quafly.  An  excellent  buy." 

What  PC?  March  1997  lament)  issue 

Take  a closer  look  at  our  new  high  performance  systems  which  prewde  even  better  value  and  are 
upg-adeabte  to  or  based  on  Intel  Pentium’'  processors  with 


MMX™  Technology 


MJN  Offers  Extended  To  27th  March 


MJN  166+ 

• 6*86166+  prccesscr 
manufactured  by  IBM 

• ■Upeadeattetoftrtium* 
200MHz  processor  MMX™ 

- 33Mb  EDO  RAM 

» 256K  prpe&rae  burst  cache 

• 12  Speed  CO-ROM  drw? 

- 33  j5  V34  + voca  modem 

• 2.1Gb  hard  dek 

• IS”  SVGA  0-28dp  screen 

• Fast  64-tn  integrated  gaphes. 
i use  upso  2Mb  sysem  rami 

• 16-ttt  stereo  sound,  joystick 
and  premium  l20w  PMM 
speakers 


MJN  166M 

• We!  Pentium' l£BMHr  processor 
wth  MAX1”  Technology 

• "UBgaoeable  to  Rertwn* 
200MHz  processor  with  MMX1' 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

• 356H.ppetne  burst  cache 

- 12  speed  CD-ROM  drue 

• 33.6  V34+  voice  modem 

- 2.1Gb  ham  disk 

• IS'  SVGA  0-2S0P  screen 

• Fast  64-tut  (iterated  grapfnes 
(use  upro  2Mb  system  RAM] 

• US-tst  stereo  sound.  fOyssck  and 
premium  120w  PMP0  speakers 
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MJN  200+ 

• 6*86  200+  processor 
manufactured  by  IBM 

• ’Upgradeable  to  Penman’ 
20QMHz  processor  Mth  MMX" 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

• 512hi  pipeline  burst  cache 

• 3.2Gb  hard  dsK 

• 33.6  V34+  voice  modem 

• 12  speed  CD-ROM  driw 

• 1ET  SVGA  O2S0p  screen 
iir"  ooterutl 

• ATI  Ragp  B 30  gaphics  with 
4Mb  SGRAM 

• SoundBasfcr  32  toduart- 
WawaaKc  sound  coni,  joysbek  and 
premium  120*  PMPO  speakers 


MJN  200M 

• Intel  Pcnoun'  200MHz  processor 
wtth  MMX"  Tectmcilagjy 

• Full  tower  case 

• 512K  ppcfcne  burst  cache 

• 64Mb  HX)  RAM 

• 32Gb  hard  osh 

• 33.6  V3A-*-  voce  modem 

• 12  speed  CD-ROM  dme 

• 15’  SVGA  028cfe  screen 
1111'  opwrvVl 

• Afl  Rag?  If  30  gapfocs  will 
4Mb  SCRAM 

• SoundBLxscr  32  hardware 
Waw-catfe  sound  card,  jovsbeh 
and  premium  120*  PMPO 
speakers 
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McCoy  KO’d  by 
Jockey  Club  rule 


Chris  Hawkins 


The  efficiency  of 
racecourse  medical 
services,  criticised 
after  the  death  of  the 
jockey  Richard  Davis  last  sea- 
son and  the  fall  of  Richard 
Dunwoody  at  Kempton  last 
month,  has  again  come  under 
scrutiny  following  the  sidelin- 
ing of  Tony  McCoy  from  the 
Grand  National 
McCoy  was  initially  stood 
down  for  10  days  as  a result  of 
concussion  following  a foil  at 
Uttoxeter  last  Tuesday,  but 
that  has  been  Increased  to  21 
days  on  the  intervention  erf 
the  Jockey  Club's  chief  xnedi- 
cai  advisor.  Dr  Michael 
Turner. 

As  a result  McCoy,  who  was 
due  to  ride  Belmont  King,  will 
miss  the  National  and  is 
rightly  upset  over  the  dither- 
ing and  different  interpreta- 
tion oT  the  rules  concerning 
concussion. 

It  now  appears  that  Dr 


Andrew  Toman  was  totally 
out  of  order  tn  harming  io 
days  to  McCoy,  who  was  un- 
conscious for  more  than  a 
minute  after  his  fan. 

The  rules  state  that  a rider 
must  serve  a seven-day  sus- 
pension if  he  is  unconscious 
for  less  than  a minute  but  win 
be  stood  down  for  21  days  if 
losing  consciousness  for 
longer. 

Where  Dr  Toman  got  the  10 
days  from  nobody  knows,  as 
there  is  no  reference  to  such  a 
term  in  the  rules. 

“The  situation  is  that  con- 
cussion is  taken  very,  very 
seriously,"  explained  Turner. 
“It  is  an  injury  which  is  cu- 
mulative in  that  you  can.  only 
be  concussed  so  many  times 
before  you  suffer  brain 
damage. 

"It  is  dealt  with  by  three  pe- 
riods of  suspension  — two 
days,  seven,  days  and  21  days. 
The  difference  between  seven 
and  21  days  is  the  length  of 
time  a jockey  is  unconscious; 
if  it  is  for  less  than  60  seconds 


Balding  is  cleared  over 
running  of  Polden  Pride 


TOBY  Balding,  the  trainer, 
bad  the  £1,000  fine  im- 
posed on  him  for  a “non- 
trier"  at  Exeter  last  week 
quashed  by  the  Jockey  Club's 
disciplinary  committee  yes- 
terday. writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Balding  was  not  present  at 
Exeter  and  maintained  that 
the  jockey  Barry  Fenton  did 
not  carry  out  his  instructions, 
although  his  representative 
at  the  track  was  “satisfied" 
with  Fenton’s  riding  when 
quizzed  by  the  local  stewards. 

Curiously  Fenton,  who  was 
originally  banned  for  eight 
days,  had  this  reduced  to  six 
at  yesterday's  bearing. 

Polden  Pride,  who  finished 
second  to  Thumbs  Up,  will  be 
allowed  to  race  again  forth- 
with and  not  have  to  suffer  a 
aodayban. 


Michael  Stoute's  Japan  Cup 
winner  Singspiel  has  drawn 
the  number  two  stall  in  Satur- 
day's Dubai  World  Cup.  At  6-1 
he  is  the  shortest  price  of  the 
five  British  challengers. 

Flemensflrth  (drawn  six)  is 
a 10-1  chance  with  Ladbrokes, 
who  regard  the  other  English 
horses  as  no-hopers.  Even 
Top  (drawn  one)  Ls  25-1,  Bijou 
d'Inde  (five)  33-1  and  Luso 
(seven)  a 40-1  shot 
The  American-trained  Si- 
phon, the  5-2  favourite,  and 
Key  Of  Luck,  who  was  cut  to 
12-1  from  20-1  yesterday,  are 
both  drawn  on  the  outside 
among  the  high  numbers. 

Last  year  Cigar  was  drawn 
eight  and  Key  Of  Luck  two 
when  he  won  the  preceding 
race  in  a time  a tenth  of  a 
second  faster  than  Cigar. 


it  is  seven  days,  if  it  is  longer 
he  automatically  gets  21  days. 

“The  racecourse  doctor  did 
not  follow  the  rules  and 
handed  McCoy  an  inappropri- 
ate suspension  which  I have 
modified.” 

Dave  Roberts.  McCoy’s 
agent,  ls  extremely  dissatis-  ■ 
tied  with  the  whole  affair  and 
commented:  “I’ve  spoken  to 
Tony  and  he  is  upset,  firstly 
that  the  rectifying  of  the  deci- 
sion took  so  long  and 
secondly  that  he  was  in- 
formed at  10.30  on  Monday 
night 

"Furthermore,  the  doctor  at 
the  racecourse  allowed  him  to 
drive  home  from  Uttoxeter 
and  if  he  was  unconscious  for 
three  minutes,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case,  this 
should  never  have  been 
allowed. 

"For  Dr  Turner  to  say  that 
the  error  has  been  rectified  — 
end  of  story  — is  not  accept- 
able. There  has  to  be  an 
inquiry." 

One  can  only  agree  with 
Roberts.  The  word  shambolic 
springs  to  m\nd  over  the 
Jockey  Club's  medical  ar- 
rangements and  the  continu- 
ing problems  suggest  lessons 
are  not  being  learnt 

David  Pipe,  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  said  that  whether  a dis- 
ciplinary inquiry  was  cafipri 
would  depend  on  what  cur- 
rent investigations  turned  up. 

Replacing  McCoy  on  Bel- 
mont King  in  the  National 
will  be  Richard  Johnson.  Bel- 
mont King  has  lost  lib  and  is 
one  of  only  12  horses  in  the 
handicap  proper. 

Another  20  would  he  able  to 
race  off  their  correct  mark  if 
top  weight  Master  Oats  were 
taken  out  at  the  48-hour  decla- 
ration stag®,  in  these  circum- 
stances there  would  a mini- 
mum rise  of  151b  all  round. 

The  BHB’s  race  planning 
committee  yesterday  dis- 
cussed whether  if  Master 
Oats  defected  24  hours  before- 
hand the  weights  could  be 
raised,  but  no  decision  was 
reached. 


Ascot  National  Hunt  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


U0W«Mlir 
MO  Mura 
34*  (Unwin 


usmsmiWM 

4.10  Tamaipow 
44t  AWMyCMna 
5.15  Spirit  Of  Steal 


(MaraOnteteMlto  Ann  In  pfeeaa).  W DwwUa  bfedm 

ih  UWi  altar  UiWi  on  denote  days  efcwe  UU  nOm. 


2.00  OIY  MOB  SPREAD  BCTTtNQ  NOVICE  HURDLE  Xu  «t  £3.749 


IF  TWM.TWC  PHANTOM  (IS)  MToinpUni  6-11-7 

33*412  R.YHH)  FIDDLER  (30)  (CO)  URolMfB  6-1 V2 .P  Hetoey  (1)  ★ 

20  OLU* PATH (W)JJet*][»a-1 1-2 
MM  NONV  COASTER  (4t)B  Da  Hun  6-1V2  .. 

FMO  1ATRHAA3  (1*)  J Gflord  6-11-2 

. 04F  UMO  LOVE  (iiJPCtwraass  5-114 

awM6  sYUHfonrs  son  <nj  d hwk*wi#-ii-z 


60-050  W ALTON'S  DKSOKT  (2B)  C MQcOefl  5-11-3 

0 BPAlflMO  (41)  Mra  PTnraMy  6-11-2 

hbi  maAaoimBt33>(B)w»sHKp)oh4'W-i2 ■* 
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M 

TOP  POM  TM11w  PUrfaa  Ptantan  0,  DUtoU  7, 
iSmtiuiOUHIBROunir—  »*-4B(EAIialraHanta 

MtepMItenyMB  PUrtom.  11-4  DtartowMLft-l  Flying  RdOar.7-1  Symphony*  Son.  LNUwb.13-1 
ta*y camr.  <JXm Fed. KM  Lord Uw»  10iub»» 

KM  IMH  - TITO  14YDM  PHANTOM  LM  WOI  U l*L  tafl  2nd  HI  rice  •Wi  tit  Stmikm  Leader 
IC/Wtatero  annoy  raw  ML  Qdi  PrartMialy  ai  on  io  M Gwb  And  Ttea  TO  {WWranton  Zm  ntei  M.  Gd). 
nOAUOWEDiTraMl  hum,  ran  hi  to  1cm  nan  uwn  «n  W i*  1' (Dowamu  &n4  non 

tt. Oft.  flmtfawy  M now  oupaeM  aoproKMng  ttnal  ngM.  flu  am  to  Call*  Brig**  (Wtowtt  2b  no* 
U.OQ. 

RTMi  mom  StQ^ilofl  ham  3 out  not  HttMa  Manner.  W 2nd  mhm  Wrtwn  Safflglii  pMmsmw 
hkpMiOB 

WWW  OMSnkNHd  rteton  HU  short  on  same  paca.  H 3rd  MhW  MBrtJM  Howe  (Ltagflew  a»1  lQy 
■HhdUhyi. 

OUDEFAllfeUtt  €47  MM  Swowhin  (Kempton  2m  no»  Ite.  GO).  PrarfouMy  311  M to  -hiyuA  nun 
7WL0R8  (toots]  OUtd  oB  iStnawm  2m  hd.  Sft| 

UTamaAW  Ud  tear  2nd  unU  eBer  on.  «Ond  TW.  MU  oo  behind  utemq  |Mww  2aH  no* 
U.  Oft.  rnuoaSy  Wft  ttiu  Royafiu».  mih  SWHOKYS  SON  flews)  bk«w  n may  8h  (KwoflWi 
USI4LSQ. 

mmwira  soNiPnuiunaM  m MMimw  a om  «»n  » an  omnd  ftw«i  Boot,  won  utamaab 
IMA,  NHau  * cm.  dNOM  sm  ILoeoaor  Jam  no*  Ml.  Gcf-SM). 
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2.30  MHnRIW  KIW  HOM1 HOVICS  CHAH  3a  IIDyd*  C1D®9S 

1 PPKBP  MULVeOUBAN(i1)RUHWw4-t1-a  — • 

I 4P3V3  BADWH  BOSHH  (15)  R Henoerton  

■ 31-54U3  KXlVnOR  MOnLRS  t^S]  >1 1—aton-Oavtoj  7-11-0 

4 MMPFOUNDWI (If)  CU300  7-11-9  

B - 23ME?  JtttTAHA  ft*)  I KUUamt  8-11-9 


B1 

ICnfcfy 

RBaamrir* 

U A RzganAd  -A 


(TO.’  MAJOR  NOV*  (20)  N Smtfi  S-H-9  

7 86-F403  PBIHCAL1R(3A)  P Hobbo  T-tl-4 

> (03-433  WHO  naounun  <aw  (W)NHoiKle>ml  7-1 1-9 
TOP  POOR  m fetwfar  MU  B,  VIM  In  Wmm  7,  MM  A 
IMSI  (to  MMl  7 11 8 M A PtaamUl  0-4  w O N own)  14  am 

■Mho  .'-fEiMior  prentes.  7-2  Wtoh&wmmw.S-l  JuRora.  Penoeaior.8-1  Uajw  Now.  «Hi3wnmne. 
W-1  Own  RetOff,  25-1  BfltwJougafi  o nw» 

TOUR  BUM.  fXTWOOB  POORUiai  UM  (U  WBi.  lOInd  4 OOL  OU  pOC*  IW.  2S  3rd  taNnd  GHWln 
IRUmh 2m(M urn  hep cn  Gd)  . 

(LCCOfisr  SBtltfwn  031 

AtURAlUaUhiHiHu)  (UOft.aaMWAaTUIIlTOtSanatuoanJIPy.^^  W ^ 
■noKAUMi  Lm  bWoMna  2 out  haadBd  Mi  one  pica.  4U  3rd  hehtwl  Tap  J<mUii  (WUMry  aw  no»  nop 

dli  Gfl-SkV 

odium—  iimiw  reUBBuurooenByjScw.noeoancoxaninimri.firpOioEanf'rinoarRod 
ftwehffooi—  ImJiioviiesrt.SHJ.  _ 

■*«  IM I o«i » n*.  u quidiM.  a 2«  to  Hm  rt  Pralu  ffowwtto^  w 

WMBMIB IM  E3i  IMH  MUM  and  ha  6(0. 2nd  (rtwn  («■  13MD IM  WM  oy  wog— LOdy  IFaUf—n 

UlMy  whuAGft 


Results 


NEWCASTLE 

RJW  TOO  1,  MKHinON,  K Dartffy  (5-2 
*.  ntnrar  O-Cwmla  [IM|.  *• 
n— >m<U  Bnowi  |4-1I.  6 mn  NA.  1.(R 
HaHhnlmnll  Trtr  C3  00.  Cl  30.  E220  Dual 
F-  £430.  CSF'  EB.Q2  NR.  VM  S DocaH. 

S.10(lH3f  SOydah  1.  BOMMO  PLVBL 
J Suppli  P4-11;  R.  Stem  And  Du—  (14-JU 
3.  OMdaMm  1 14- 1 1. 4,  Ou«a  K— fc  (ID-1). 
4-1 1»  ChMBatan  IB  *■  3K.  X • 
(UraAStffnbattt)  Ton:  KB  10;  C7.30.  C3S0. 
ajro.  C29Q  Duo)  F-  C2B4  90.  Trio-  N«  won. 
CSF.Cin.es  TncaU  C2J”  52 
MO  (SOt  1,  HRTKOUT  IWWM.  3 
WtUtwoitfl  (7-4  lavL  I,  8*y«a  PIT" 

».  Pramlwwl  (9-2|.  9 ran.  Sli^  ilW 
StarwlTp:*  C23&.E1  JO. Cl  40. Cl. 70.  Dual 
F-Mni  Trio  nrM.CSF  E8».  _ ^ . 

4.1*  (IrO  1,  MAPTOOU  L OOTOrt  1S-5 
mj:  a,  TartM  (5-11.  3,  Moo  toM 
#-«.  7 ran.  V 2.  W OW00"»  Tom.  C130; 
n.».Cl  rn  D«UF;SC.W.CSF:DS9 
4JOMD1 1.  AMRON.  NCarl^  [iwi.a. 
RNhr (7-1). ».  Swrprtao  Utah* 

M ran  3*.  Oh  M U B>Y"'  TJte  CIO** 
Case,  crao  cs.to  ow--*i  F:  riB.ro.  Tito. 
te<acsF  errse  Tncast  CSirp. 

•oo  (Z»)J  l,  KltfOKO,  J BramNII 

J.U *»Mf  ir-0  X A* O"  tM': 

Ram  iS-2  13*1.  Hi  ran  At  \ IK  moqbi 

tmb.  rseap.  r/ina  cr  n J***°2* 

f C17B.fiO  Trip  fOW  40  CS*  CSflSl  Trl- 
cutciamsi  „ . 

JACKJPOTrMHwun  re  353  7Tcarno4o«r 

to  Fotvmono  KNUy.  

PLACVOTi  C47 1X1 


SAN  DOWN 

A1B  (3M  CAJi  t.  JUST  MWeN  0 M- 

Jspirar  ctvir.  x 

«»te*to4WnOW  (*-'197)31011^ A.  I.fw™ 

EHoattlYoiahJO&DF.U.M  CSF:»l.te-. 

. M0C*m4f  110t«J«  Ch)(  1i  PONTOON 

' 3WOO«,R0wnK«d7i*^»-t**“?? 

• MmI  (0-1 1 Two  Iwtolwd  4 inn  a (ItiA 
Pur  owl  Tu»  £i. 40.  Dual  F KlO  CSF; 
OJB.  m.  SUHv  Hope.  . 

»*  %W(a»1lO*da«ldiT.LUCKVDOb- 

LBR,  Maior  ajhobmMniM  lA"**"* 
i);  3,  SanoOtflpav  iiS-U  *?_  *>• 
flrachmheM.  12  ran  B.  »*  |K  BaUavUMr 
CSJO.  Cl  £0.  CS.60.  ca  SO  Dual  F;  C9J0. 
trftrrac.TO  CSF’ f 48JB 


US (3m  IIOirdaCAIM.  DBIVnMV. 

L AapaD  (7-J  (i-favH  2,  Cradon  |3-1).  Two 
llntalwd.  7-4  (>-(«¥  Narrtaiown  Lady.  3 ran. 
i9.(JGtttort|TDW:C240.DualF;£2.10.CSF: 
E4.G6. 

4JO  (tn  Ch)s  1,  ROD  BRAN,  R Johnson 
(S-aK  X.  TUB  Carrol  Man  (10-11  tow);  3, 
Caaat  Bar  noil?1  * (10-1).  5 nut.  IX  34.  (K 
Vincent]  Tote:  C3.10;  C13Q.  C1J0.  Dual  F; 
C2  IQ.  CSF:  £4.81  „ . 

SM  (Sid  4f  llOyda  Ch>  1,  MMCTMC 
COMMITTEE.  Mr  f> 

Pokey  (20-1);  X «»»***M  Ptorae  (7-21.  7-4 
lav  True  Sieei.  8 ran-  X te.  (AVtood)  Tote: 
Eli  JO;  C4.S0.  caao.  Dual  F:  E4B.10.  CSR 

C4.B1WB.  OUADPOWi  £S2.  IX 
SOUTHWELL 

zssse&zsa 

S-1);i  TenajaateEw"  (7-1^3,  tanlrnwy 

(fr-lj.  2-1  lev  oimnw.3 

moot)  Tow:  O^.!^&30.C3.iaDurt  R 

CS.ED  Trio1  C20-S0.  CSF:  C22.3S.  

ajo'lMm  ilOyitoCbH  i,cownm^ 
■MjUfCft  S McNeill  (11-2].  X Omagh 

SS555  sV  »•  ■»  7t 

m Maw  Mortfhsre.  8 ran.  ?1.  It  U 
MeCBimodiMI  Tote;  JEfiffiJJvSS 
Cl  JfO.  Dual  F:  C71  00-  CSF:  £9644.  TrtCflJt 

M 110yd.  WM> 

iwap,  jr  TMey  (4-0  tow);  X Stout  To 
ju.^1  ii |_2V  j.  prioal  9-1).  8 ran.  7. 2. 
(Mrs  D HeMe]  Tola  n^k  Cl.10.  Cl .40, 
P 70.  Dual  F:  E2.30  Cfif  JLtL 
jL40  teat  IIDyito  HdteF  4,  PBW*** 
■ELITE,  J Osborne  (9-4);  *«  Rydar  C>a> 
iS-41-  3.  Jet  Bom  (13-4  WW-  * TBR.  'L  t* 

Omte  1.  MAYDAY  LAUREN,  S 
a.  Wn  iM/dmr {13-8  li^J: 

ToarSrJn  .pualRCX®. 

QUADPOT.E1030. 

• TM  Or«  M«*  boKto  lho  woWW 

1MW  Januwn  »*UjQaM 

Ntokmal  al  Faliyton»*  M»r  7“®®"}”* 
stayo  when  7T  noreoa  rtoc*  tn«r 

H (fte  6-1  antMX»t««urna. 
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3-05  DMLYTBBBBAPli  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE  ton  H llOyda  C14070 

1 8F1113  01— Mfiia) (DIP Hama 6-11-10 — — Bnraaoaili 

VIP-432  WHIICBIinCnM)C  Brooks  7-10-13 |f  ~ 


a 

a 3G2QU-1  bast™  TOBY  (MJienmam-DawlK  7-10-12  _ . 

4 4-B3111  GJtRNBW  cm  Nhsedeiaon  7-10-10  

■ FUL2212  MMZBI  BLAND  (M)  (in  H Row*  


.mnigMid 


TOP  FORB  TIPSc  IheeeheoA  B,  Beater  Toby  7 
ISM  Souanovtwi  S 10  a A P MeCoy  1M  (0  ■ Bteteo)  a ra 

■aOMw  0-4 Conwm,  TM  MaMBr Toby.  3-1  GretHftack.  5-1  Wilds Mmlc. A-1  Fmzar (stand  Cna 
FOHM  OUDK-  OTOMACKi  tt«M  up. » Mn  maaka  «8v  oastaiwd  3 oo.  i»  »a  tKNnd  Lard  Aiw 
(Kwnpmo  2vxn  lOy  fiw  cix  Gd). 

■ASTMt  TOST:  Hard  riddan  k bad  fca.  ran  on  vrtl,  eon  by  II  him  Uwsly  KnlflN  ILalcaaMr  3m  now  ch. 

GO). 

OANMnfeHoNtoayBDv  M4  DO.  ruiiena  DuLwn  by  DO  hwnHIilrly  (Wtnrick&irtmOy  no*  too  ch.  Od). 
BIU»  BHBlCk  Haaihray  ton  2 M.  ltort  2nclta«.  topi  on.  1 V 2nd  WNnd  MuOgaii  (KmpUn  2n  nm  ch. 
Qd-Sft). 

nuzm  DKAMDI  Wtftoa  lift,  nor  nemar.  lefi  poor  2nd  hnL  211  Sod  to  W V Boma  (Wreamon  3nS 
novGlLGd). 

B B C - 1 


3.35  env  ana:  mvead  asniMi  hahmup  hubdu  aw  ii  oyda  b«Abs 

-1  »-»«  P0WfniMLlll*(10J(WM  WUimnO-JT-M) 

a 03010  HOH  VlfTADE  (14)  (CO)  M Chapman  0-11- 10 

3 3S3600  ONOOND  NUT  (13)  (DJR  Buckler  7-IM 

4 M142F  WSTMIHKI*) OflH TartaBn-Dawaa 5-10-11 

5 imp  ltOSWCaJun7(a7)(D)UlsiVIWTUao5-IM 

• P0554-4  US  HEM  OTS3  (43)  (D]  N Utotwt  0-SJ-fi  „ 

7 JBM3  OIICKAMCKA  (US)  (0)  (BP)  BFHIIng  6-10-0 MrRTIamteeO) 

TVSi  Pomlh  to  Lhw  B,  IBatw  ta  7 

iraclar  B 11 1 H Brfwey  7-3  (P  R WeNwr)  S tm 
11-0  Mtosr  Rm.  7-2  Ground  NuL  0-1  Ftoererantt,  o-i  Foirti  In  Line.  W-1  Clackawcka.  Nan 
VUBBBB;  12-1  Koep  Me  In  Mm)  -7  reman 

FDml  BUM  - MAI  n Mli  headway  3 ooLovwyclwnce  whan  Wi  new  in  race  won  by  Snwu*  Leedw 
(Ctwtesftaie  aoliOy  nm  Id,  Gd).  ^ ^ _ 

OKOtniD  mm  PUkd  lord  In  raw.  rapid  law  headway,  neons!  Itakk  71  U behind  Baraa  Boy 
(Chemnhen  2mK  hep  IkS,  Gd). 

POURTH  M tMfc  Held  uy.  twadeWT  2 oto.  Keyed  on  let.  18  Sift  Wind  Fomtd  (CMwnham  fciir  hep  w». 
Gd) 

CMCXAWICKA!  Lwf  u 2 oat  won  ridden  and  mdpeced.  B 3rd  behind  Horrcans  Lamp  (Wmnci.  2m  n» 
hdL  Gd) 

NON  VMTAMb  Always  behind.  S»  to  Bg  Strand  (ChsSBiiesM  2«5l  hep  las,  Gd)  PrewnDy  led  oewreen 
mt  2.  won  by  71  how  Tip  h In  (Market  Basen  2m  hep  W.  S3). 

KEEP  HE  IN  DMOk  Held  up.  no  dwnca  when  ran  w»o  2 ml,  381 4&  a>  Nonnani  SBHi0hl  pmncanain  Zm 
hep  tide  Gtf-Fn^. 

nOJOieSMto  Pulad  up  belon  2 oU  la  race  won  try  Paodysway  (FonrmN  2n*moy  hep  hdL  Huy) 
PravuwJy  onsuaced  SO.  Nn  a BM  CHaaso  (l4*»slnr«iBlcph(I.S«) 


4.1 0 AIMS  HUDOW  HAMNCAP  KOROLS  3-  C43U 


SUMS  T4M48P0HN(14)HHpf  T0-J1-W 

110114  HANEtMBINB«C16)(CTONTwWoiHO«irtea7-11-S  . 

822260  RUNAWAY  PET* (IS)  U Pipe  7-11-6 

5V-1111  TBUUNE(1S)(D)CThnrta>nfi-10-1D 

20505  SPACEAOEBOU»(1B)J(ad3-rO-7 


385441  SMlKWLBTSPtMtTmtA&mJJBrtdBfli  7-10-4  — 

BPP430  HSTBt BUKE (1 6} (D)H Lae 7-TO-O 


S,HaBnDwita«T 


. G Uytoe 


.X  Abram  (7) 


m 


!u  DOMMRh  Lad  Bdi  ortfl  Mar  2 pul  keta  on  paoMly.  a 4#i 
c SB)  another  261  away  nm  4 RUNAWAY  PETE  nereb)  19th  (C 
jBOKi  Made  all,  stayed  on  totxtfy  Dm  3 oul  eon  Dy  0 Iran 

^S2rtSnffli!Sw' MLcS?i^"a‘  ^ ^ ** 

SPACUOE  OOUN  Led  untf  beaded  2 ml  weakened  kw,  H 3rd 
Gd-Sa) 


PitapeaiAyrSoiiiDyhcphdL 
woo  by  9 hoai  Vtanpe  Ctarat 
uemsomc  (Enwr  3fn2l  nm  nv, 


4w45  •UHOtNABOMTW  CHASC(*waewn)tou3r  110yds  C2JGZ 

4 51T44-0  PAMLiAR  FHtoRD  (7)  CO)  S GttnotB  H-TS-6 61*1(71  * 

2 UPPO-m  STAR  OATS  cnUraNLanpardl  1-12-0  AKtawen 

a BM/rpi-  TOM  was  (344)  meOBtajad  10-12^4  anauniri 

4 23U0S-1  A WINDY  oraJOi  W)l*lC  HlCla  5-12-3 

4648-4F  PLOWMttRMMUmHMMwU '1-134 N R mated  (7) 


4848  4F 

PSWP-P3  OAJRBUKO  ROYAL  (23)  DrPPTOaard  W-1M 

2SMB-43  POORS  WOOO  (S3)  S Breen  TO-D4  

PIMM  miAPOMCV  ItZ)  T MM  6-12-0  — 

-HCC  (23)  (HP)  K Kerfey  7-11-0 

a.to.I.rPnElii.nnaT, 


, 7-1  Tern  Fn 


!.  6-t  Poore  mod.  14-1 


Headway  4 oul  led  2 ox,  ran  oo  welL  woo  by  Z trow  NowHsU 

lor,  i«i.  ID  dm  *fwo  uuadarad  and  uiweaten  rider 
GAUBLNG  ROYAL  (gve  SW  wti  23  3rd  |*nd*w  3m  I*  cfc 

. wen  Dy  fl  Iram  HEUelon  Lad  (Tomzbbt  2mB 

DuShwcAGd) 
rtderlesiiTOBlaH.lSE 

I The  JOgger  IKoaipaai  am 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 
B 
7 

6 

S 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 


5.1 5 PAMVMM  BOW« STANDARD  NH  RAT  BACE*m  110yd*  OP« 

9 BUUCDBOnC (CTPHaDMMM 

nuOON  KIM  CBWteA  iSiJTm 

OATRJkXN  reeam-OBilea  6-11-6  — 

0 KAPCC  («)  C Broote  5-1V4 O Bara  (7) 


H StocMor  (7) 

tHanta(t) 


_XAiaran{7] 
-J*  Worm  (7) 


a NmMMKBr*m»iM(i8)DBwwB'Ti-a 

D WCAKJOH  (144>R  D*iln_»-n-«  ___ 

5 

l OSwSaTO 


1041a  Wtee  Beads  11 14WWW  flBaeHOWBhQSAraa 

B.MW  7-4  Sped  01  Sted.  5-1  ***' «' ***■' «' 9-" “JJgSS 

W-i  &Ao  Boy.  uoiaaxttt  lirap*.  Seyraw  *8» 


Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today.  ASCOT  2JJ0  Who  Is 
Equiname. 


Folkestone 


LIOCanRoM 
S.40  Maffin  Man 
XIBJefenl 


3»S  Battiw  fa>  liplbt 
4JZO  Kenhwluk 
4^8  Aaimor  AHayoail 
SASTatfeCNd 


6 CAROL CHB|4)J Uoore 6-7  . 
CASA  ROSA  RHennofl  6-7 


USA'S  MUDS  Gay  KsHemy  0-7 

■tSSSKTETHBugMontU 

LADY  HOUR  Boss  0-0 


-P  P Murphy  (S)  3 

JMMHK 

..■  JOXWKior  T 

f* 


B«*HP  Q«id  (gnnd  te  Bran  fa  pTacua],  A Dmta  lAfen. 

Dimc  Low  oraitan  towarad  mar  ST  A «)  N|b  teal  7t 

2*10  HEADC0RHHAEU3I  AUCTION  mUES*  STAKES  ZVOBrCXZTT 
101 
103 

103 

104 

109 

10* 

107 

108 
100 

110 

111  JACKrk-iJBLLTJ  Macro  3-3 JTHmnr(3)3 

BaUMyi  9-4  Casa  Rota,  7-2  Lisa's  Pride,  5-1  Lady  Mol.  7-1  Ceroi  Cranes.  6-1  Mtta  Skye.  Shannon,  10-1 
Canada.  2D-7  Bftsi.  Sofwey  Lau  llnarni 


SHANNON  C Dwyer  341 

SOLWAY  IASS  P Ecdes  8-8 

CONBCT1S  D Cmgrnee  3-5 

■UM  lira  PDUMd  6-4 

SWAHWOBE  LADY  6 WMHn  6-4 


.LDaDaritO 

..JSteahl 


-JQnbaiS 

..TSpraka  0 

-DR 


2^10  R0CHSTD1UIIDKAP  310,122 
301  499-SSD  DANDE  FLYER  (35)  (CO)  D ArCudawl  4-10-0 

332 TOO-  NALIBO  HAN  (168)  TO  E WheWR  MW 


204 

206 


04U03-  BARRANAK(1B4)(D)GUeCuunfi-S-S 

2020-00  HLEI1I1AN  RWRB  (30)  (D)  M Qnsnon  4-9-4  - 

050- PBRDP  (188)  BMeehen  3-3-2 

404000-  MERANT1  (184)  J BraSey  4-6-7 


-Totem  10 

-HTahtodtS 


(7)3 


307  UM2G-  KRKH  WATERS  (ISO)  J AroaM  3-fl- 
30*  400-040  SUITE  FACTOR*  (43)  (D)K  Btrt*  3 

SOB  * 

310 
211 
318 


400505-  COURCE  WGRTn  77)  C Dwyer  5-6-1 
B5E433  SUPBHAO  (34)  (D)  J Bridget  3-7-10  - 

/WWW-  ARNE{46*)  J RMIon  5-7-10 

60/0000-  IHBTBt  SEAN  (163)  J Brad  ey  4-7- H)  — 

TOP  POBM  TIPS:  Deade  Hyer  8,  Keen  Wates  7,  EMM.  I 


-5  Sandora  IX 
_K  Fklon  B 
Ji  Variey  1 


— J Onion  3 

-Martfci  Dwyer  (3)4 


JMCariWe  11 


6-1  Moiltu  Han.  6-1  Keen  Wetera.  CoObqb  wghL  Sum  Fms.  7-1  Deuce  Flyer.  Supefleo.  S-i 
Bflrranak.  Pertop.  10-1  INtetDan  Halurti  Unamera 


3,1  5 SHORMBCUPPE  MEDIAN  AUCnORNMDMI  STAKES  3T0erC3,277 


SOI 

20-  BATSWAN  (201)  W Mason  94 

300 

000-  UTTLESTOHE  ROCKET  (171)  W Muir  94 

^3  Roto  6 

304 

0-  ■DJUUBAY(lS6)GL£wto»-J) 

300 

00- JDKEBOXJnE(203)CDi*ywS4 

Jo  Ham,  (7)  11 

308 

426-  LAmUKTA  (2»4)  j Eustace  84 

_RCoctate*4 

300 

310 

311 

WOOH  SONS  A Jana  64  

W J 0*Comur  1 

064-  WEE  DRAW  (177)  R Hannon  04  --  - 

DnOtair 

a In  Oram  8,  Jote  Emms  7,  Lwnnrha  6 

I'M  John  Emms.  7-2  Lsmania,  *-1  Vitoe  Dram.  8-1  Uuara  Bay.  10-1  Bobnan.  Moon  Song,  12-1 

Jude.  14-1  tempera  Bey.  20-1  Juketer  Jtae  11  iiemne 


3.45  ALDMOntM  MEDIAN  AUCTION  HAIDSN  STAKES  SVO  71 03,277 


5-  EASIBW  EAGLE  (166)  J EullaM  9-0  — 

OO-  HVHOS  (140)  3 Dow  9-0 

iR  Hannon  9-0 


TCklkm  IS 

-PM  Eddery? 


408 

400 

407 

408 
40B 

410 

411 
413 

413 

414 


344064-  NHMOUS REX (197) WlUr 6-0 JBoMIl 

00-  REGAL  REPRIMAND  (166)  G Leerte  IHI PaMEddwyS 

2 SHARPO  WAS8L  (3S)  (BP)  W Haggra  9-0 HMelA 

SHARP  TWER  B HUN  9-0  — — — JD3Mte(3)10 

E WHO'S  THAT  HAN  (35)  5 WWans  6-0 KHdhn4 

6-6  ARBOREAL  (6)  Mre  L Siltte  6-8 S Santera  B 

60-  BATHE  M LMHT  (IBB)  Lord  HunWigtfcrfi  “ 

43- HAJAT(1  SB)  N Graham  8-6 

UMUHSIIAIDBIA  Jand»fr4 

665  MAmE  THATCH  (41)  W Tumar  S-fl T Spate  B 

0-32  SHE'S  DAKAR  (41)  P Uochell  B-9 LDettoHS 


TOP  FORB  TVSr  Ratal  X Harwaoi  Rm  7.  StanmWteal  B 

BeflBin  T 7 7lmrn"r-nnnr  "i  *Hn|m  1 ■ Magarpkce.  7-1  terras  te*.  Snarpo  Wteai.  3-lBaua  in  LJH"L 
12-1  EB8kin  Eade.  Regal  Hetaimend.  Who  s TIm  Men 


4.20  ALXHAM 


501  0840-43 

SOS  13-4030 

903  T2W20- 

604  51W40- 

904  0040- 

504  imflWL 

607  SM112 

905  2/0510-0 

SOB  006-444 

610  SD-Jflll 

911  '-31300 

813  004000- 

613  0050- . . 

614  3Q2SD-0  TOHAL(36)fl  Inpram  I 

610  6400-00  ONEWTWSVE(6B)J 

TOP  FOMI  TlPSr  CmMAte  Day  B, 


A Daly  (6)3 


teDwyar(3)T4 


Btetov  5-1  CHMUi'e  (toy.  6-1  BapShx  7-1  EurotkM  Boy.  SohwIi  Hera.  B-i  Krwa)  Breara.  MmoeAHU 
KoMck.  SounExitem  Fred.  Ftoner  Den  isimmen. 


4.55  LEW  BOARD  HANDICAP  71  C3^04 

Ml  50E209-  WCTWff  TEA* (316) DBaWhflfl  5-10-0 T**"a, . 

04HIUMMATeW(1S)mG^KeteWteW-l2  

141562  ROYAL CAHUfflB CM) mO«GL  Wore  W1 .SBMteimteS 

804  20WM)  SHARP'D  SWART (48) (OCDJB  Smart  A BterTO  13 

050330-  UTMOST nuu_(120j (CO) P ItUTO  4-B-10 AHMmelO 

4600-26  OBEROHS  *0Y (67) (D) (0P)S  CN»4-M  

36M43  PBBUUSPUGHT  (22)  (O)  Mm  L SMttfi  6-0-i J Raid  IB 

1 13006-  GBEIOUS PRESENT (1 56)  J Payne  <L«-1 JRCatennaS 

502006-  SCAnmnrr (113) (U)h  Burke 4-9-1  XI 

06-0006  BOUND  TIM  TMHMET  (12)  RSpkat  5-6-13 
I AiFAVAAn  (190)  B Meenan  a-6-KI 


Bit  TO»D- BUSH  ncnOH  (131)  (D)OCoagra«a  3-6-6 
013  166316-  AVBEE(lfB.(l00)  Urn  J Cecl  3-6-8  — 


-NTefafaMtB 

13 

*14  Sn^m|aB{D»BJBe0re8 3-6-4  DRHcCteaia*- 

PLTWGHAmiDtlBWMCnawwn^-I -PPIfcM*»tS)A 

DPR  PtoyM  Carltim  8,  Oreateat  7,  IRmnM  Z4M  6 


RoyN  Cartusv  6-i  OOerans  Boy,  UanodZaol,  16-1  Vkmiy  Teem.  AyOneghl.  12-1 

FtongHarmt/nanFiflion.  AnmarAlkyaail,  6to*P ‘N  Smart  iSraanara 


Tennis 


Ace  players 
tend  to  have 
big  heads 


Stephen  Bieriey 
in  Key  EUscayne 


Service  as  usual . . . Thomas  Muster  makes  a quick  delivery  on  his  way  to  a straight-sets, 
third-round  win  over  Germany’s  Tommy  Haas  at  Key  Biscayne  Robert  suluvan 


-TQM8I0 
_M  TcMmtlS 
-T  Sprate  4 


5-25  KtNDSNIMnf  HAMNCAP  3Y0  Ira  41 13^40 

1 9680- TA6HCCMM(B1g)PCoie 6-7 

2 10400-  CtASM^HrCTRV (331  IBteWn^.  — 

6 oiSS  'ESST r **3  Mra  PDurfwa^ 

6 ODD- OUVEB(132)  R AnnglronBH  .... 

■ttew  2-1  L*fl  Bswnan.  5-2  Tafll  ChaH,  3-1  GtoKc  Hy«C>Y.  9-1  OUver.  16-1  Herwlon  Daocm.  3M 
WvnorlQoa 


JIM  COURIER  was 
asked  recently  if  he 
thought  wooden  rack- 
ets might  have  a defin- 
itive effect  on  today's  rank- 
ings if  they  were  re-intro 
duced.  Renowned  for  his 
brevity,  though  not  necessar- 
ily his  wit,  be  replied'  “Give 
the  top  players  a piece  of  ply- 
wood and  they  would  still  be 
the  top  players.” 

This  may  be  true  but  racket 
technology  has  made  a huge 
difference  during  the  last  de- 
cade. The  current  trend  is  for 
larger  frames,  and  the  Inter- 
national Tennis  Federation  is 
due  to  bring  in  new  restric- 
tions before  2000. 

Michael  Chang,  Martina 
Hingis  and  Thomas  Muster, 
none  of  them  giants,  use  the 
29-  inch  rackets,  which  are 
longer  than  the  standard. 
Eventually,  or  so  it  seems, 
virtually  all  the  professionals 
will  switch  to  them  because 
they  generate  greater  power 
more  consistently. 

Earlier  this  week  here  at 
the  Lipton  Championships 
Australia's  Mark  Philippous- 
sis,  who  hit  a world  record 
serve  of  142mph  In  Scottsdale, 
Arizona  on  March  ?.  thus  ob- 
literating Greg  Rusedski's 
claim  to  fame,  belted  down 
two  more  boomers  at  140-plus 
during  his  defeat  of  South  Af- 
rica's Wayne  Ferreira. 

The  2D- year-old  Australian 
is  also  the  possessor  of  the 
large  racket  which,  given  his 
height  of  6ft  4in.  seems  unfair. 
Mercifully  the  correlation  be- 
tween power  and  success  is 
not  a constant  and  yesterday 
Philippoussis  was  easily  de- 
feated 6-3. 6-4  by  Sweden's  Jo- 
nas Bjorkman. 

There  were  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. Philippoussis 
fell  in  the  opening  game  and 
needed  his  ankle  strapped. 


Catterick 


UOKeenTePtam 

UO  Santa!  Lady 
XX5  Fatal 


But  It  did  not  appear  to  incon- 
venience him  unduly.  Rather 
Bjorkman  read  his  serve,  not 
at  its  best,  well  and  took  frill 
advantage  of  the  Australian's 
wayward  ground-strokes. 

Philippoussis  is  best 
remembered  for  his  straight- 
sets  demolition  of  the  world 
No.  1 Fete  Sampras  at  the  1996 
Australian  Open.  This  year 
Philippoussis  missed  the  Aus- 
tralian Open  with  tendinitis 
in  his  right  arm,  eliciting 
more  questions  than  answers 
about  his  progress. 

Nobody  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  power  of  his 
game  and  Boris  Becker 
singled  him  out  last  year  as 
the  young  player  most  likely 
to  challenge  for  a top-five 
place.  But  he  has  seemed  in- 
capable of  settling  with  any 
one  coach. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this 
appears  to  rest  at  the  feet  of 
his  Greek-born  father  Nick, 
who  is  perched  on  a high 
rung  of  the  ladder  marked 
“Parents  from  hell”.  Philip- 
poussis senior  has  very  fixed 
views  about  his  son’s  pro- 
gress and  ability  which  tend 
to  be  at  variance  with  those 
paid  to  know  better.  So  far, 
excluding  his  father,  Philip- 
poussis has  had  nine  coaches, 
two  of  them  twice. 

At  this  tournament  he  has 
been  watched  over  by  Gavin 
Hopper,  having  a second 
crack  at  the  job,  while  Tony 
Roche,  the  Australian  Davis 
Cup  coach,  hovers  nearby. 

Prior  to  arriving  here  Phi- 
lippoussis had  shown  his 
most  consistent  form  for  some 
time,  winning  the  Scottsdale 
title  and  then  making  the 
quarter-finals  at  Indian  Wells 
before  losing  to  Muster. 

“I  was  able  to  return  well 
and  put  a lot  of  pressure  on 
him,"  said  Bjorkman,  who  is 
ranked  one  place  below  Phi- 
lippoussis at  29.  One  day  they 
might  Invent  a racket  which 
does  away  with  pressure. 


3ASTIli*eFirAFMerf 
4JOMtatarAna«te(ite) 
OjO*  UtttaAoorn 


Gefav  Good  (Hood  to  enfl  In  placaeL  * I 


(mural,  but  a bet  bra 


rH  ATL 


2.20  amNannuMiTB)  stakes  3VOMC3A11 

1 M062  WAITER  RUNT  (SS)  N Lflnmtafi  60  . 

3 1 RONTAUIAWLLriS)  A8trMW*-11  

8 3U40-3  SOM  (33)  (BF)T  Barron  6-11 

4 003034-  WILUAIFS  WELL  (130)  M WEasMby  3-11 

6 5K336-  COLD  EDGE  (ISO)  klOamooB-S 

3 S1B543-  KEEN  TO  PLEASE  (160)  (D)  Denys  SlNIh  M ... 

7 (H2M0-  UKH-MURN  LADT  (163)  K Hogg  M 

8 545240-  BOU.Y  HUSK  (113)  C Uargaraofl  8-fl 
TOP  FOHW  TIM:  Keen  To  Ptuee  8,  KIWI  Wed  7,  Hooter  FMey  4 

•rittag:  6-1  wwtam's  7-2  Keen  To  Hesse.  4-i  Hosier  Foley,  *2  Bonyaaa  Mill  6-1  Sate.  6-1  Goto 

Edge,  W-1  Lorit-Mum LnOy. 20-1  Holly  Uueic  Braerara 


2.50  RMCETT  PARK  SBJJHO  STAKES  71  C3£74 
1 14326-6  MLETHUN  CITY  (39)  (D)J  Bony  4-6-10 

3 113110  BOISE  OF  FHB«TV(S)  (CD)  D Mcnofc  84M0 
a WBV-fl  CHMOOBp7)(D)E  Alston M-6 

4 0564M  BASHMG  DAHCSI  (B)  D Sflew  6-M 

6 000-030  DICTATION  (11)  J o-Ne«  5^-fl 

5 HAMBY  J Goldie  5-0-6  „ 


.JdMeylS* 


7 00050-0  KASS  ALHAWA  (01)  0 Chapman  4-8-5 

B 6-10005  LOCH  STYLE  (11)  R HoHnetoad  *4-6 
3 000500-  SIR  SILVER  SOX  (198)  H Tinkler  5-6-8  . 

10  INCANTIOCEW  Sway  4-0-1 

11  BJ-  NYSnCNAB  (330)  JLHnrtt  *4-1 

13  06-  UCK0HSUN (SIS) RFanny 3-6-5  _ 

13  W5-46S  AMOME QUEEN (36) (CQ)PEme 3 

14  K5»1>-  SOVIET  LADY  (IBB)  (DJ  J Eyre  34-0 

TOP  FORM  KPte  SB  Eflwr  Sm  B,  Soviet  laty  7,  Sense  Of  Putafey  S 

Better  IV*  Seme  ffl  Pi  tee  tty,  9-1  &k  SUw  So.  6-1  Uyifcc  UkLT-i  Scats'  Lady,  6-1  IHMtanOty. 
Watone  Queen.  U-1  Lodi  SWB.Dfciall«i  14naun 


3.25  000*  SOLUTION  HANDICAP  71 CL70S 

1 2/6X55-  TRAFALGAR  LADY  (171)  J Glover  4-10-0 T PtaakaNte  (7)  IS 

2 0000)0-  QIUWHS CONSUL (117) (CD) B RoOmoll 7-0-11 WPeotanS 

1 402050-  KESTON  FOND  (141)  (D)  ■*«  V Aamtoy  744  IDwh|4 

4 062220-  NO  CLICKS  (100)0  Mdnfis  444  — Jllta  tew  11 

5 01051-1  TATOCA  (30)  G Wrung  7-94 — ttogadl' 

0 B35221  osnnu! JOHN  (1Z)(C)J  Partes 4-8-0 JHnteM(B)1B 

7 122211  RAIteO  WALTZB1  (18)  (0)  D Mcnolj  644 EmeWtetemi 
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Mister  Rm  to  make  his  mark 

MISTER  RM  has  the  look 
of  the  proverbial  handi- 


cap snip  at  Ascot  this  after- 
noon. writes  Ron  Cat 
Challenging  for  the  lead 
when  he  fell  two  out  in  the 
Supreme  Novice  Hurdle  at 
Cheltenham,  Mister  Rm 
(3.35)  also  ran  well  at  Kemp- 


ton  when  second  to  Sanmar- 
tino  — the  subsequent  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  sixth. 

The  BBC  also  cover  two 
chases  at  Ascot  Progressive 
Gam  win  (3.05)  looks  worth 
following  and  Jultara  (2.30) 
can  step  up  on  last  year's 
second  in  the  same  race. 
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Soccer 

Hoddle  raises 


his  eyebrows 
over  Fowler’s 
penalty  plea 


David  Lacey  on 

reaction  to  a flash 
of  honesty  from  the 
Liverpool  striker 

IT  WAS  a pity  that  Robbie 
Fowler  chose  not  to  speak 
to  journalists  when  Eng- 
land gathered  for  training 
at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday. 
A reporter  from'  one  of  the 
more  imaginative  news- 
papers was  ready  to  present 
him  with  a cup  for  being  the 
Most  Honest  Footballer  Of 
The  Decade. 

This  was  in  response  to 
Fowler's  vain  pleas  to  Gerald 
Ashby,  the  referee  or  Monday 
night's  game  at  Highbury,  not 
to  award  Liverpool  a penalty 
after  Arsenal's  David  Seaman 
had  appeared  to  bring  the 
striker  down.  Fowler  pointed 
out  that  he  had  not  been 
touched  as  he  Hew  over 
the  goalkeeper's  diving 
challenge. 

Ashby,  besieged  by  protest- 
ing Arsenal  players,  said  be 
did  not  hear  what  Fowler  was 
saying.  Even  if  he  had  he 
would  probably  not  have  be- 
lieved his  ears. 

Glenn  Hoddle.  the  England 
coach,  was  asked  if  he  had 
ever  heard  a player  say  that  a 
penalty  should  not  have  been 
given  to  his  own  side.  “Yes." 
he  said,  “but  only  in  the 
dressing-room  afterwards." 

Fowler's  reaction  left  some 
of  his  team-mates  equally  be- 
mused. “To  be  perfectly  hon- 
est,” said  David  James,  the 
Liverpool  goalkeeper,  “from 
where  I was  standing  I 
thought  it  was  a penalty.” 

Stan  Collymore  said:  “What 
would  I have  done?  Who 
knows?" 

‘It  was  an  honest  reaction." 
said  Hoddle.  “Whether  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  profes- 
sionally, that  Is  a different 
kettle  offish.” 

The  fact  that  Seaman  saved 
Fowler's  poorly  hit  penalty 
would  have  completed  a his- 
torical moment  of  footballing 
veracity  but  for  the  fact  that 
Jason  McAteer  followed  up  to 
score  the  second  goal  in  Liv- 


erpool’s 2-1  victory  from  the 

rebound. 

Hoddle  was  asked  If  he 
would  be  pleased  should 
Fowler  refuse  a World  Cup 
penalty  on  England's  behalf. 
“I'll  answer  that  if  I need  to," 
Hoddle  replied  evenly. 

It  was  just  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  another  pHlar  of  moral 
rectitude  Gary  Lineker  did 
not  entertain  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  either  of  the  two 
tackles  by  Cameroon  defend- 
ers Which  led  tO  EnglnrwT 
being  awarded  two  match- 
saving penalties  in  Naples  in 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  1990 
World  Cup. 

Certainly  Joe  Jordan  had 
no  qualms  about  accepting 
the  penalty  given  against 
Wales  for  handball  which 
helped  Scotland  qualify  for 
the  1978  World  Cup  with  a 2-0 
win  at  Anfieid.  Jordan  turned 
away  gratefully  kissing  the 
guilty  hand  — his  own. 

• Ian  Ross  adds:  In  a fax  to 
Fowler  yesterday  Sepp  Blat- 
ter, the  general  secretary  of 
Fifa,  said:  *1  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate you  for  the  act  of  sports- 
manship you  demonstrated 
last  evening.  Your  reaction  to 
the  incident  in  which  you  vis- 
ibly tried  to  dissuade  the  ref- 
eree from  awarding  a penalty 
did  you  great  honour. 

“It  is  the  kind  of  gesture 
which  helps  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  game  at  a time 
when  there  is  a disturbing 
trend  towards  cheating  and 
when  Fifa  is  appealing  to 
players,  especially  in  the  pro- 
fessional game,  to  help  refer- 
ees rather  than  deceive  them. 

“Your  action  at  such  a vital 
moment  in  such  an  Important 
match  should  set  an  example 
to  young  players  and  fellow 
professionals  alike.  Thank 
you  for  helping  Fifa  in  its 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the 

game." 

Liverpool's  manager,  Roy 
Evans  said:  “I  would  never 
criticise  anyone  for  being 
honest  I think  that  what  Rob- 
bie did  not  want  was  to  see 
someone  get  sent  oft  The  first 
reaction  from  everyone  was 
that  it  was  a penalty. 

“We  are  ah  assuming  that 
Robbie  said  it  wasn’t  I don't 
know  that" 


First  Division:  Portsmouth  1 , Reading  0 

Pompey  lifted 
higher  by  Hall 


Trevor  Haytett 


WITH  Southampton. 
Brighton  and  Bourne- 
mouth experiencing 
acute  anxiety  it  is  for  Ports- 
mouth to  demonstrate  foot- 
ball can  prosper  on  the  South 
Coast  Paul  Hall's  late  goal, 
six  minutes  from  time,  pre- 
served their  prospects  of 
promotion. 

The  list  of  play-off  hopefuls 
stretches  well  below  halfway, 
the  position  in  which  Pompey 
started  last  night  bat  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  their  ambi- 
tion. As  the  season  has 
ground  on  so  Terry  Fenwick's 
players  have  matured  into  a 
formidable  outfit  Saturday’s 
defeat  at  QPR  being  their  first 
In  eight  outings. 

Reading  were  looking  up- 
wards themselves  after  six 
victories  in  their  last  nine  fix- 
tures, so  lack  of  confidence 
was  never  going  to  be  a prob- 
lem at  Fratton  Park. 

The  first  serious  chance,  a 
low  measured  attempt  from 
McLoughlin  that  diverted  to 
safety  off  a red  shirt  did  not 
arrive  until  the  22nd  minute 
and  only  late  on  in  the  half 
did  the  pulse-rate  really 
quicken.  Gooding,  Reading's 
joint  player-manager,  was 
responsible  for  that  when. 


after  collecting  a return  pass 
from  Morley,  he  clipped  his 
shot  beyond  Knight  but  saw  it 
hit  a post 

If  the  home  side  were 
relieved  then  they  were  soon 
fUIi  of  fury.  Bernal,  a full-back 
of  some  notoriety,  pulled  back 
Hall  as  be  appeared  to  have  a 
clear  ran  towards  goal  and 
was  fortunate  to  glimpse  only 
the  yellow  card. 

The  start  of  the  second  half 
promised  more  as  Pethich 
launched  a cross,  Svensson 
helped  the  ball  on  and 
McLoughlin  nodded  for  goaL 
It  might  have  beaten  Mautone 
bad  McPherson's  head  not 
intervened. 

Reading  had  to  be  strong  to 
deal  with  Svensson's  physical 
approach  but  generally  they 
coped  well  Luck  was  with 
them,  however,  when  Perrett 
let  fly  in  a crowded  goal- 
mouth and  saw  his  shot 
deflected. 

Pompey  grew  more  desper- 
ate but  in  the  84th  minute 
they  got  their  reward. 
McLough Tin's  corner  fell  to 
Hall  and  after  two  bites  of  the 
cherry  he  prodded  his  shot 
over  the  line. 

Portsmouth:  Knight:  Path**.  Whitbread. 
PerratL  Aurtord,  Simpson.  McLoughlin. 
Hall.  Hllller.  SvemMn.  Bradbury. 
n—dkig.  Mautone:  Bernal,  McPherson. 

Hopkin*.  Gllkes.  Williams.  Caskey. 
Gooding,  Patfcinaon.  Lovell,  Money. 
We*TMB  J Branwood  (Utchfleta), 
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A short  breather  before  the  last  rites 


Michael  Walker  assesses  the  chances  of 
the  clubs  below  the  Premiership  safety  net 


AFTER  running,  some- 
times on  the  spot, 
since  August  nine 
clubs,  from  Black- 
burn Rovers  down,  find  them- 
selves with  a lengthy  break 
before  that  last  desperate 
scramble  for  Premiership  se- 
curity. When  it  comes  to  the 
wire,  though,  the  three  to  fell 
through  file  trapdoor  will 
most  likely  come  from  the 
present  bottom  six. 

The  nine  all  have  fewer 
than  38  points,  last  season’s 
cut-off  Manchester  City  were 
relegated  with  that  number 
but  Southampton  and  Coven- 
try City  survived  because  of 
better  goal  difference. 


If  we  say  that  38  or  40  points 
might  be  required  this  time, 
then  Blackburn  and  Everton 
on  36  should  pass  the  safety 
mark  at  some  stage  during 
the  next  seven,  weeks.  But 
Everton.  with  only  two  league 
wins  in  their  last  14  games 
and  a difficult  run-in,  are  an 
outside  bet  at  ll-l  to  go  down. 

Southampton,  relegation 
favourites,  also  have  a hard 
finish  although,  crucially,  of 
their  remaining  seven  games, 
six  are  against  teams  in  the 
bottom  nine.  So,  even  if  they 
cannot  save  themselves,  they 
will  have  a major  say  in  who 
joins  them  In  the  Nationwide 
League. 


Graeme  Souness  will  need 
Matthew  Le  Tissier  at  his 
best,  particularly  at  home  as 
Southampton  have  not  won  at 
The  Del 1 since  before  Christ- 
mas. They  will  need  to  do  so 
against  West  Ham  and  Coven- 
try on  consecutive  Saturdays 
in  April 

Those  games  are  sand- 
wiched by  visits  to  Notting- 
ham Forest,  Derby  County 
and  Sunderland  — all  six- 
pointers.  IT  Saints  manage  to 
take  something  from  the  City 
Ground  on  Saturday  week. 
Forest  would  have  a doomed 
look  about  them. 

Stuart  Pearce’s  men  have 
only  four  games  after  that  and 
need  to  get  out  of  their  pres- 
ent run  of  draws.  As  Forest's 
general  manager  Dave  Bas- 
sett said  after  their  second 
draw  in  three  days,  at  Mid- 


dlesbrough on  Monday  night: 
“We  would  have  preferred  to 
win  one  and  lose  one.” 

Coventry's  manager  Gor- 
don Strachan  would  probably 
agree  with  only  the  first  half 
of  that  statement  Since  his 
side  gained  four  consecutive 
victories  over  Christmas, 
they  have  gone  into  free  fall. 
They  have  won  only  once 
since  then  — against  Forest 
— and.  with  games  against 
Liverpool,  Chelsea  and 
Arsenal  to  come,  Coventry’s 
3Q-year  stay  in  the  top  div- 
ision is  under  serious  threat. 

Coventry.  Forest  and 
Southampton  make  a plausi- 
ble trio  for  the  drop.  But. 
should  one  of  them  scramble 
to  safety,  then  the  side  most 
likely  to  go  down  in  their 
place  is  Sunderland.  Peter 
Reid's  team  have  the  image  of 


scrappers  but  Tour  points 
from  the  last  2-t  Is  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Home  wins  against  South- 
ampton and  Everton  could 
see  Sunderland  cross  the 
safety  line  but.  If  they  fell  to 
take  maximum  points  in 
those  matches,  then  their 
chances  at  home  to  Liverpool 
and  in  the  North-east  derbies 
away  to  Newcastle  United  and 
Middlesbrough  do  not  look 
good.  Imagine  having  to  go  to 
Wimbledon  on  the  last  Sun- 
day — as  Sunderland  have  to 
do'—  needing  three  points. 

With  West  Ham  seemingly 
into  a lengthy  stride  away 
from  trouble.  Derby  County 
and  Middlesbrough  look  the 
next  most  likely  stragglers  to 
survive.  Derby  have  35  points 
and  another  victory,  over 


or  Coventry,  should  gvuiron 
tec  them  a Premiership 
presence. 

Middlesbrough'S  future  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  what 
happens  at  a Heathrow  Airport 
hoed  this  afternoon,  but  not  as 
much  as  a week  ago.  Then 
Bryan  Ridwon's  side  were  bot- 
tom. cm  25  points,  but  two  wins 
and  a draw  haw  idled  them 
out  of  the  relegation  phices. 
With  some  nifty  ndvoenry 
from  George  Carman.  QC.  Mid- 
dlesbrough could  be  «n  35 
points  tonight  and  above 
Derby  on  goal  difference. 

Should  Carman  fell.  It  could 
be  tight  for  Middlesbrough, 
with  five  of  their  last  seven 
games  being  away.  However, 
it  appears  RavanellL  Emerson 
and  Juninho  have  turned  the 
corner  in  unison,  ready  for 

rt»n»  final  uinm 


Mustoe 
in  line 
for  his 
loyally 
bonus 

George  Caulkin  on 

the  Boro  midfielder 
reaping  his  reward 

V M WHEN  it  comes  down 
to  the  barest  of  essen- 
V V tials.  stripped  of  hype 
and  money  and  Sky’s  reverse 
angles,  football  is  an  inordi- 
nately simple  game. 

For  all  the  advances,  a 
physiotherapist's  best  friend 
is  still  a sponge  and  water. 
For  all  the  research  into  diet, 
players  continue  to  drink  tea 
at  half-time.  And  for  all  the 
options  open  to  a club  sensing 
relegation,  nothing  beats 
locking  the  team  in  a small 
room  and  swearing  at  them. 

That  was  the  situation  fac- 
ing Middlesbrough  at  the  end 
of  1996:  one  win  in  13  league 
matches,  bottom  of  the  Pre- 
miership, three  points  de- 
ducted and  nationally 
scorned  for  their  massive  out- 
lay on  a team  of  so-called 
mercenaries. 

Robbie  Mustoe,  28  and  the 
club’s  longest-serving  player, 
takes  up  the  story.  “Once  we'd 
got  Christmas  out  of  the  way 
we  called  a meeting.  The 
r-hairn’ia'H  came  in  said  hiS 
piece  and  then  everybody  else 
had  a chance  to  say  what  they 
thought  A few  harsh  words 
were  exchanged  but  we  got 
everything  out  into  the  open. 

“From  then  on  we’ve 


Up  by  the  boot  straps .. . Robbie  Mustoe  has  seen  Middlesbrough  begin  to  thrive  on  his  own  brand  of  character  and  grit  photograph  carlrutherford 


played  a lot  better.  We’ve  had 
some  problems  but  we  dealt 
with  them  internally  and 
we're  reaping  Che  rewards  for 
the  honesty  we  showed:  the 
lads  have  stuck  together, 
we're  closer  because  of  that 
and  we're  doing  well.” 

And  how!  Middlesbrough’s 
performances  have  steadily 
improved  — even  if,  only  25 
days  ago,  Bryan  Robson  mut- 
tered "that’s  really  put  us  in 
trouble”  after  a hapless  sur- 
render at  Hillsborough  left 
his  team  eight  points  shy  of 
safety  — culminating  In  the 
run  of  results  that  has 
brought  13  points  from  the 
last  15.  With  Wembley  to  look 


forward  to,  possibly  twice, 
their  future  suddenly  looks 
less  bleak. 

“It’s  been  a strange  old  sea- 
son and  obviously  very  disap- 
pointing as  far  as  the  league  is 
concerned,  considering  the 
players  we  have.”  Mustoe  says. 
“You  look  round  the  dressing- 
room  and  think  that  you  would 
rather  be  here  than  with  a lot 
of  sides  in  the  bottom  half  But 
that’s  not  enough. 

“Look  at  Sunderland.  Shef- 
field Wednesday  and  Wimble- 
don. Their  players  aren’t  any 
better  than  ours  but  they've 
got  good  spirit,  work  hard  for 
each  other  and  they’re  orga- 
nised. I think  we’ve  taken  on  a 


little  bit  of  that  mentality  in 
the  past  couple  of  months.” 

The  greatest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  Mustoe, 
who  has  been  on  the  treat- 
ment table  since  spraining  a 
thigh  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
semi-final  second  leg  against 
Stockport,  is  that  the  team 
are  now  playing  with  all  the 
character  and  grit  that  he  dis- 
plays on  a regular  basis. 

Signed  from  his  home-town 
club  Oxford  United  by  Colin 
Todd  seven  seasons  ago  and 
now  ensconced  just  north  of 
the  Tees  with  his  wife  and 
son,  Mustoe  has  long  been 
Boro’s  most  consistent  player. 

He  soon  made  bis  mark 


with  the  supporters  by  scor- 
ing both  goals  in  a 2-0  victory 
over  Newcastle  in  the  then 
Rumbelows  Cup  — “It  was 
fantastic  to  do  so  well  so 
early"  — and  has  only  once 
come  close  to  leaving. 

That  was  back  in  the  anon- 
ymous days  before  the  chair- 
man Steve  Gibson's  partner- 
ship with  Robson  began  — 
when  four-figure  crowds  were 
commonplace  — when  the 
hard-up  club  allowed  Mustoe. 
along  with  a number  of  other 
senior  pros,  to  complete  his 
contract  without  renewal.  “A 
few  managers  phoned  me  up 
and  I thought  I was  moving 
hut,  when  the  club  got  some 


money  in  from  season  tickets, 
they  sorted  out  who  they 
wanted  to  keep."  he  says. 

For  a team  that  has  turned 
the  calculated  gamble  into 
something  of  an  art  form.  It 
was  one  that  paid.  Others  left 
because  of  fhe  delay  but  Mus- 
toe stayed  and  last  season,  m 
spite  of  the  financial  attrac- 
tions of  the  Bosnian  ruling,  he 
signed  a new,  four-year  deal. 
“Some  people  say  l should 
have  let  my  contract  run  out 
but  my  family  are  happy 
here,”  he  says. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  loyalty  of  Mustoe.  Middles- 
brough's plight  deserves  a 
happy  resolution. 


West  Ham  in 
late  chase 
for  Lomas 


Ian  Ross 


THE  last  Full  day  of  trading 
before  tomorrow's  trans- 
fer deadline  could  provide 
Manchester  City’s  Steve  Lo- 
mas with  a convenient  route 
back  to  the  Premiership. 

The  23-year-old  midfielder 
last  night  opened  negotiations 
with  West  Ham  United  which 
could  be  worth  up  to  £2.5  mil- 
lion to  the  First  Division  club. 

Lomas  flew  to  London  from 
Belfast,  where  he  has  been 
training  with  Northern  Ire- 
land for  Saturday’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Portu- 
gal at  Windsor  Park. 

If  the  bid  Is  successful  the 
West  Ham  manager  Harry 
Redknapp  will  recoup  his  out- 
lay in  the  summer  when  the 
Croatian  International  de- 
fender Slaves  Bilic  Joins 
Everton  in  a £45  million  deal 
which  has  already  been  nego- 
tiated and  ratified. 

However,  other  clubs — one 
of  them  Coventry  City  — have 
contacted  the  City  manager 
Frank  Clark  to  express  an 
interest 

Trevor  Sinclair’s  proposed 
£5  million  move  between 
Queens  Park  Rangers  and 
Everton  may  go  through  be- 
fore the  deadline.  The  Rangers’ 
manager  Stewart  Houston  Is 
believed  to  be  ready  to  invest 
£2.6  million  in  the  Stoke  City 
striker  Mike  Sheron. 


Results 

Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 

First  Division 

Fuftwetili  (0)  1 
Hall  S4 

Heading  (0)  O 

9^46 

Svcond  Division 

Crewe  ID)  1 
Wratwooa  47 
1687 

Bristol  C (t)  2 
Bent  36 
Go&»r  77 

Uefta  Cmmty  (0)  O 

3.306 

tony  (1)  1 
Jepson  9 

Ratiwrtam  (0)  1 

Dillon  61 
1684 

QMbiMlinui  (1)  2 
Onuara  13 
RatcUlte  57 

Wrakan  (0)  O 

4.053 

BtenfforU  (2)  z 
Asatu  20.  44  (pen) 

Third  Division 

Poncerter  ip  3 

Hill  S3  log) 
Cramo  2ft  (pen) 
Emte.Ua  82 

RodMbta  (01  O 

2J0t 

AUTO  WINDSCREENS  SHIELD 
Northern  Area 
Final,  second  leg 

swchport  |0I  O CarBsta  f0)  O 

8J93  (aQg.  0-?i 

FA  TROPHYi  FoertA-vound  raptayi 
Gloucester  C 4.  Bishop  Auckland  3 
SPALDMO  CHA1 1 WM  CUPt  Baa*, 
find,  — cond  legi  Macclesfield  4,  Uoro- 
campe  1 (Mg:  6-1) 

Cm  VAUXHAUL  CONRMNCe  KvBcr- 
ing  I.  Stortmage  3;  Waiting  o,  FUreMton  & 
amends  1:  Wotting  1.  Hoyos  2. 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE!  Premier  Dtvtstoni 
Blytfi  Spartans  1.  Emloy  i.  Burton  i.  Lan- 
caster a Runcorn  4.  Wtnon  Alb  O. 

MSB  LEAGUE;  Premier  DhrMom  Qoco- 
lum  Wood  i.  Sutton  uu  0:  Bromley  2. 
Purflcel  IJ:  Grays  D.  Hendon  0.  Klngitaman 
1.  HejbHogo  ft  St  Albans  1.  Bishop's 
Stortford  V Yeadmg  0.  CershaltOfl  0. 
POKtBIS  LBAOUHi  Ptniitui  DofOy  S. 
Tran  mare  l;  Everton  1 Mon  UU  3.  Oldham 
ft  Lworpooi  3:  Siwtf  Wad  1.  Bolton  2. 
Secowdi  Man  C 3.  Burnley  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION; 
fir*  Oxford  LH0  1.  Souths  melon  t 
LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  Conrad's  Quay  ?. 
Bangor  C 4:  Inter  Cith-T^  I,  Carmarthen 
Tn  0;  Nawtaem  2,  Ebbw  Vale  3:  Rhyl  1. 
Caernarfon  Tn  i;  Waighpool  i.  Uansaro- 
IraJd  J 

nU8H  LEAGUE:  Premier:  Ards  1.  Cru- 
saders ft  GiiBonvKio  ft  Portadown  ft  Gum- 


avon  ft  Linueld  1.  Gientoran  r.  Cotoaine 
ft  Hrefc  Ballymena  3.  Newry  1.  Lame  ft 
ftorrieh  0 

FRENCH  LEAGUE;  UDe  ft  MarRSehler  4. 

Rugby  Union 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE;  First  Mr- 

teteoi  LieneJU  87.  Treorchy  ft 

CUJB  MATCH;  Bom  26.  The  Army  16. 

Golf 

LEADING  PINO  WOMEN’S  WORLD 
RANKMtt&i  1.  L Davies  (Eng)  4eftiBpbK 
2.  A Sorenstam  iSwei  «4ftftft  ft  K Waco 
lAual  360.19:  4.  K Robbins  (USl  27SA:;  ft  L 
Neumann  (Swe)  27TM2  ft  D Pepper  (US' 
257TO-.  7.  M McGarai  (US)  241  Oft  3.  M 
Motion  {US]  207  26:  9.  J Geodes  l US) 
IB3S1:  10.  E Klein  (USl  173.79.  Alan  14.  T 
Johnson  (Engi  1432ft  19  A McJtalas  I Eng) 
135.33:  21.  L Hackney  lEng)  1055ft  2ft  J 
Morley  (Eng)  92.53. 

Tennis 

UPTON  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Kay  Bo- 
eeyno):  Mem  IMrd  rotmeta  M Hbtrem 

(Swoi  bt  C Mcya  I5p|  6-4.  3-6,  60:  I* 
Sempra*  |US>  M Francisco  Claret  (ftp) 
6-3.  7-4:  A Corretja  (ftp)  bl  S Larenu 
(Canl  6-1.  7-5. 

GRAND  PRUC  HAS3AN  It  (Rabat)  Rnt 
round;  K A twirl  I Mar)  bt  G Solves  fFn 

6— 4. 6-3:  M Cries  (Ger)  bt  E Ran  |tarl  6-1. 
fr-£  V Fernando  (So)  « N Morgues  fPorl 

7 - ft  6-1:  O Arena  |Gcr]  bt  A Pawl  (Rom) 
6-3.  6-3:  F SeuMarl  (Arg;  Bt  R Car r« loro 
(SpJ  6-3.  6-1.  J A Marin  |Spi  K L Gharnc 
( Mori  6-3. 6-1:  T CerbeneS  iSei  bt  T ft, a- 
tlBl  ISwei  6-2.  4-6.  r-ft-  ■ Mote  jPor  l M A 
Cherkasov  (Rus>  6-0  1-6,  6-2:  A Martin 
(Sp)  Dt  F Reg  iSpi  6-1.  6-4:  a Sr  halter 
(Adtj  M T El  Sawy  (Egyaa  7-ft  6-3.  ■ 
Atvwrea  (Spl  bl  M El  Aorci  (Marl  6-0.  6-2. 
L Jontron  iSao)  ta  J Sur-ceo  7-5 
r-6  O Sfcoah  (Cc)  01  M TJIWI  (Mori  6-f. 
6-2;  N A mat  [Mori  St  J Krcscko  IHuni  6-5. 
6-1:  V D Aynaocd  (Mcr,  a O OGOrtrtc* 
tUan*)  6-4.  7-6.  R Bromberg  c:  0 
SunovKhev  (But)  6-7.  6-2.  6-2 

Basketball 

NBAs  New  Jersey  B*.  LA  Lafccry  iR) 

Cricket 

tee  TROPHY  [Kuala  Lumturr  Unitod 
States  313-6  ISO  srttRt.  Gibraltar  133-3 
(SO  ovorei.  United  Stales  won  by  tSU  il-s 
Singapore  C3  (04  4 overs].  Kenya  33-9  :30 
ovorei-  Kenya  won  by  two  w> dicu.  Wei! 
Atf«a  Of  1 13-1  owo)  Batvgtadoah  T3-1 
it9  * tworj).  Banflladnh  r*5ft  ty  r.ir.s 
wlcketv  Uelrrywd  1EU  -50  oven)  Argqn. 
bra  t&J  i*c  5 ever  3)  Uqtavna  wan  ay  91 
nun  Namv3<a  SO  ;43  5 ovor-..  Nntr.onar-ii 
Tt-G  (23S  awrret  Neffieranffit  ty  TC 
wickntj  Fi*t  12ft  (4:.1  wn1  Canada 
W3-6  I3ft2  overt)  Cauda  wen  By  raw 


wickets.  Papua  now  Guinea  120  (38.1 
Overs).  Scotland  121-4  (38. 1 overs).  Scot- 
land won  by  air  wickets  Bermuda  227-9 
(£0  overs).  Hong  Kong  22B-7  (4SL4  overs). 
Hong  Kang  won  by  tttnaa  wickets. 
SHEFFIELD  SHIEUK  Phiali  Ferftu 
Oueerwland  320  (M  Mott  Oft)  and  300  (T 
Barsrty  111).  Western  Australia  165  (Dale 
6-38)  ana  304  (T  Moody  162).  Queensland 
won  by  160  runs 

DAY-NIGHT  MATCH!  ChrMaharefer 
New  Zealand  201-9  [Jayanalys  3-36. 
Zdysa  2-291.  Sn  Lanka  202— 1 [S  Aiyosar- 
lya  79.  A da  Silva  6ft  Hants  2-38).  Sri 
Lanka  won  by  six  wickets. 

Hockey 

■RtnsH  umYMKSmKS  chamfiom. 
SKIPS  (Edinburgti):  Mew  Scotland  3. 
Wales  O.  England  2.  N Ireland  2.  Wonwm 
Scotland  0.  Wales  0.  England  i.  N Ireland 
1 

Ice  Hockey 

KHLi  Montreal  3.  Boston  t;  NY  Rangers  3. 
Pittsburgh  ft  San  Jose  1,  Edmonton  S: 
Vancouver  2.  Los  Angel  ns  2 (or) 

Motor  Sport 

POHTUGUESE  RALLY;  ThM  dap  Lead- 
ing poeMonei  t.  T Maw  non  (Fin)  MHaubl- 
sni  3hr  23mm  4330c:  2.  F Loir  (Bed  Toyota 
3 2S  Se.  3.  A Scttwan  (Ger)  Ford  3'27  5ft.  4, 
G do  Mevkrt  (Fr(  Ford  331  <3;  5.  J-P  Rt- 
cfiehm  1 Mon)  Ford  3Jft3a 


|i  30  unless  tooled) 

Soccer 

UN1BOHD  UEAGUBi  Premier  DMMom 

Aiirnkw  Tn  v atmahorougn  Cupi  Send., 
final.  Oral  tow  Bonion  Uw  v Colwyn  Bay. 
IC1S  LBAOUBi  Prwmter  bMrim  Harrow 
Bor  r Out)  A Red  |7*5I. 

Ml  MAimNS  LIAO  USi  MMtHtd  OW- 
Me«t  Soiihiin  Bar  v Hounds  Tn.  VS  Rugey 
• ftC  Worwk*  Tuttnrn  Pbdaleat  BdStV- 
i"J7  v Wtnay  Tn:  Ksvwn  Tn  v Wnynwum. 
Newport  (43-W  v St  Loararda 

n-w  commas  league;  nro  otw 

Wbm  DJrwen  ■ Nitwcmtln  Tn  Prtacol 
Cjmds  v a Helens  Tn 
PEDCRATION  SKEW  BAY  NORTHERN 
LEAQOBi  fht  DbMm  WTncatutm  v 
Creek  T",  Whitby  Tn  v Bndfcnqton  Ter. 
NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  IKAOUto 
Premier  OMelem  Hqunm  v n Forney  LW 
PONT1HS  LBAOUEi  Premlsr  HvlelaM 
Birmmtjnam  y l nnn.t  ( ' ISi  purer  nw 
Moet  HuCflerelioiu  « CceieKry  (7  W Uid- 
«tntir(ju>jn  v DlfttkOMi  t;  ill.  Port  vain  v 
Proaton  iTOi  Snrti  Dm  v Noin  County 


(7.0);  West  Bratn  v Anton  villa  (7.0). 
Eeeeed  DMetnm  MansfMd  v WrosMan 
(7.0);  RodMrttam  v Shrowsbuiy  (T.O). 
Thhti  DMahm  Bury  v Chester  17.0):  Don- 
caster v Darlington  (7.01:  Rochdale  v Scun- 
thorpe (7.0);  Wataall  v Lincoln  t*0).  Wigan 
v Chesterfield  17  0),  L— gee  Cu«B  Ouar- 
ter-tin fc  Stoke  v Grimsby  (7.0) 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBlNATIOMi 
First  Ohbkn  Bristol  C v West  Ham:  Brq. 
to*  Rvta  v Brighton.  Charlton  v Norwich 
(2-01:  Crystal  Palace  v Bournemouth  U-O): 
Itnwteh  v WtmModon  (7  Ifil;  PortBinoutft  y 
QPR  (7.01:  Swansea  v Arsenal  (20). 
LBAOUN  OP  WALBSi  Aberystwyth  « 
Porthmadog:  Briton  Forty  v Bnrry  Tn,  Of- 
ntoea  Bay  v Flint  Tn:  Conwy  v HtSyweU. 
Ton  Pontro  e Cwmbran. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAUPIONSHtPi 
Hatienal  toape  On*  Wasps  v Ldn  irten 
(7.45.  LOttus  Rtf).  Hall  mad  Usees  Peer. 
North;  Nuneaton  v worceelm 
CLUB  HATCHtSi  LydlMy  * Royal  Navy 
(7  0).  Mosalay  v RAF 

Basketball 

BUDW BISON  LBAOUEi  UaiKheslor  v 
London  Towers  (7  01;  Nowcostle  v Bn- 
ml  Ogham:  Lotcostor  v Worthing  (B  ni.  Crys- 
tal Pbtocn  v Th-Vrw  VVtiW  IftQl 


• Richard  Bums  wont  out  oltna  Rally  id 
Portugal  yostotoay  with  mrchamrat  Droo- 
loma  only  a drfy  afM  Colin  UrKw  was 
depiivad  o*  an  nnproaswe  i«na  by  «uh,in. 
cm  (aiiure,  w.-des  aa*n)  Mamgi 

Sums  waited  Dm  Rally  a gocotvi  mg  in 
nuroi  piacn  out  a new  Mitoubmni 
became  noisy,  tnen  lord  alt  Hr-  muirr.  and 
strandaa  him  on  a remote  nitltudu  ntw 
Fnio 

1 irs  tt  fifty  Ha  drgwt  roif  erui  aiif ) wai 
•ary  luppy  wtth  ton  way  tin  pmliineo  • 
aunt  MrtauDisnra  want  monagm  (thi 
Shot! 

Miautnam'i  msappcinMiaa!  was  ie.it, 
por«d  by  n phrnng  i)nvr>  (mm  n,  w«>iw 
cnamgion  Tonttei  Msttmcm  & rusuiMa  ut 
(wtetn  stage  umej  nverwoimpd  Keftnmii 
(MlljDit.  t-u(mru  ,i  > Mil'll r-ing  drt\nr 
hdtowing  MiRa«  1 dnuaMiitn  (iilnwn 
was  ironing  ny  non  <1  inmgtrt  when  ms 
«gwn  owpfwii  nn  (iw  dilv,,  t„,t  40,3* 
Thn  Swmte  jwejre  l.t  lisve  lmoii  nw  w 
llm  uT  the  some  IsUutn  ns  Mi'Critn 

AIDteugh  Itm  iMteienies  were  iMvtu1 
luim  mo  !>wi\h'  wj-j  m-wonosn  t,,  pm. 
wmi  Makirwu  huiLiuu]  wn«d  may  ,<i.-.^ 
a iNkIsivp  ntmgtii  which  cuuUl  giyr*  nmi 
tho  wiMlit  cliflnijm>>ial>i|t  (tKMt  when  the 
ntHy  lintshra  (Adav 

T IlkSSOn  WIHlUaliinl  aA^U.  JR  jhV4 
. fiftvj  uinh.K  rthM:  «imu  ttehiiving  vtn, 

umll  yomm.iay  (M.iMnyt  (mt  hvuy  it  is 
W1  NJ  flwil  rout  1 ivtii  tj  tnoke  in  vei® 
id arm 


Players  face 
court  battle 

continued  from  page  16 
Der  state  and  not  between 
clubs  within  a member  state. 
The  two  Premiership  players 
would  challenge  this. 

“English  players  can  see  at 
the  moment  that  they  are 
being  disadvantaged  as 
against  foreign  players.”  says 
Holmes.  “If  you  take  a foreign 
player  and  an  English  player 
of  the  same  age  and  ability, 
both  at  the  end  of  their  con- 
tracts. then  it  is  dear  the  for- 
eigner is  a better  buy  because 
he  Isn’t  going  to  cost  a trans- 
fer fee  even  if  has  to  be  paid 
higher  wap?s.” 

The  Premier  League  has 
recently  been  looking  at  mod- 
ifying the  system  to  retain  a 
compensatory  aspect  to  trans- 
fers. money  from  which  Is  the 
lifeblood  for  most  iower-div- 
islon  teams.  It  wants  to  avoid 
the  chaos  that  can  come  out  of 
roun  rulings,  but  plaj'ers 
Whose  contracts  run  nut  this 
summer  want  action  now. 

"The  authorities  hnvr 
! talked  of  brimilnK  In  rhnngr 
«n  the  end  of  next  season  or 
ithr  foUowiwi  seasttn,”  s;iys 
Ebsworth.  The  plaj’ers  who 
! will  be  out  of  contract  at  the 
end  or  this  season  jut  saying 
to  themselves,  *Vhy  should  I 
iulfer?”* 

Top  player#'  wages  are 
hound  to  Incnwe  kf  transfer 
fees  are  abolished  In  such  clr- 
ru instances,  with  leading 
clubs  set  to  hwe  milUw»  in 
fees  and  some  smaller  clults 
iiclng  forced  out  trf business. 


•ite 
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Taylor  chips  out 
of  bunker  mentality 


Paul  Weaver  finds  Australia's  out-of-form 
captain  taking  the  strain  in  Johannesburg 


JOHANNESBURG  is 
known  as  the  world’s 
crime  capital  and,  with 
its  violence  and  stee- 
pling  figures  for  murders, 
muggings  and  car-jack i-ngs,  is 
the  ideal  place  to  nurture  a 
siege  complex.  Mark  Taylor 
Australia's  captain,  did  not 
play  golf  like  the  rest  of  the 
players  yesterday  bat  found  a 
bunker  In  his  hotel  room. 

There  he  talked  for  the  first 
time  about  his  determination 
to  rediscover  form  and  lead 
his  country  in  this  summer’s 
Ashes  series.  “The  decision  is 
not  mine.  But  I'm  very  confi- 
dent Of  COUling  to  England  as 

captain  of  Australia  In  a few 
weeks.  Who  knows,  if  I don’t 
find  my  form  In  the  coming 
one-day  matches  against 
South  Africa,  I might  do  so  in 

England." 

Taylor,  despite  leading  his 
side  to  six  consecutive  series 
victories,  is  under  increasing 
pressure  to  hold  down  his 
place.  He  scored  his  last  Test 
half-century  in  1995  and  his 
arid  spell  has  brought  only  360 


Taylor . . . confident 


runs  in  20  fammga,  Good  play- 
ers, and  he  has  been  very  good 
indeed,  do  not  usually  lose 
ibnn  fbr  such  long  periods. 

Sometimes  I sit  down  ?nd 
ask  myself  -Have  I lost  it?*” 
says  Taylor.  «i  had  a chat 
with  Greg  Chappell  the  other 
day,  which  was  good.  He  frniH 
me  I hadn’t  lost  it  I mid, 
'Good,  I don’t  think  so  either.' 

‘Tm  seeing  the  hall  per- 
fectly well  Tm  not  backing 
away  from,  the  quicks.  If  s just 
the  execution  which  isn’t 
there.  I’ve  just  got  to  grab  cno 
opportunity  — then  I will  be 
hungry  for  more.  The  cap- 
taincy hasn’t  helped,  and 
that's  not  an  hut  a 

reality.  As  an  opening  bat  I 
averaged  46  to  47.  As  captain 
I’ve  been  34  to  36.  But  I scored 
300  runs  in  three  Tests 
against  Pakistan,  with  an  av- 
erage of  60,  so  1 know  it's  still 
there,  somewhere. 

■'When  people  say  you’re 
not  playing  well  it  builds  up, 
then  you  start  thinking  about 
it  and  then  you're  In  trouble. 
I’ve  missed  a couple  of  good 
chances  to  get  the  monkey  off 
my  back  — in  Adelaide, 
where  the  pressure  was  off 
and  I batted  on  a beautiful 
wicket,  and  at  The  Wanderers 
here  in  Johannesburg." 

Captain-carrying  Is 
regarded  in  Australia  as  a 
Pommy  disease.  Australia 
beat  South  Africa  2-1  but  the 
defeat  at  Centurion  Park, 
where  Taylor  failed  twice,  bag 
intensified  the  debate. 

Even  Greg  Chappell,  who 
has  supported  Taylor  in  the 
past,  said:  “I  do  not  want  to 
lead  the  charge  against  Mark. 
But  we  must  stick  with  the 
system  which  has  served  us 
so  well  in  the  past,  that  of 
choosing  the  captain  from 
within  the  11  best  players." 

The  Australia  party  will  be 
named  In  about  two  weeks' 
time  and  Taylor  is  still  ex- 


pected to  lead  it.  “I  reckon  we 

will  bring  17  players  and  it 

will  be  the  usual  irirt  of  eight 
batters,  five  quicks,  two  spin- 
ners and  two  keepers.” 

The  14  who  have  been  In 
South  Africa  will  form  the 
core  of  the  party.  Ricky  Pout- 
ing will  almost  certainly  rein- 
force the  batting,  Brendon  Ju- 
lian may  disappoint  Surrey 
by  becoming  the  fifth  seamer 
after  an  impressive  run-in 
with  Western  Australia,  and 
Adam  Gilchrist  is  likely  to  be 
the  reserve  wicketkeeper. 

Taylor  says  this  is  the  best 
team  he  hag  played  in,  a big 
statement  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  1993  Ashes 
party  included  Border,  Boon, 
McDermott,  Slater.  Hughes 
and  ffame.  Taylor  says:  “I 
don’t  think  of  a team  on  an 
individual  basis.  I rate  it  on 
how  we  play  as  a side,  and  fbr 
great  team  feeling  this  one 
reminds  me  of  the  one  we  had 
in  England  in  1989. 

“There  is  a very  positive 
feel  about  them.  I have  great 
faith  in  men  like  Steve 
Waugh,  Mark  Waugh,  Waxne 
and  McGrath.  If  we  need  to 
howl  a side  out  fbr  150  we  will 
do  so.  If  we  need  to  score  270 
in  the  fourth  inntngq  as  we 
did  in  Port  Elizabeth,  we  wffl. 

“Apart  from  the  alder  guys 
we  have  exciting  young  play- 
ers like  Matthew  Elliott,  who 
has  a great  t^hntqn^  and  Ja- 
son Gillespie.  Jason  swings 
the  ball  more  than  Glenn, 
who  reminds  me  of  Curtly 
Ambrose  with  his  straight 
line  and  steep  bounce. 

"England  played  well  in 
New  Zealand  but  they  win  be 
file  underdogs.  We  will  he 
playing  positively.  Our  last  17 
Tests  have  brought  results, 
partly  because  we  have  been 
so  positive  but  also  because 
we've  not  played  on  many  five- 
day  pitches.  But  we  beat  the 
West  Indies  In  3V&  days  on  one 
of  the  best  surfaces  I’ve  ever 
seen  at  Adelaide." 

Taylor's  tone  bad  changed. 
Suddenly  he  no  inngpr  sound- 
ed so  besieged. 


Lindsay  calls  for  TV  replays  to  settle  disputes 


SNNIS  LINDSAY,  the 
former  South  Africa 
Icketkeeper  who  was 
referee  in  the  third 
Teat  against  Australia  at 
rSatarion*  Park,  has  de- 
manded that  TV  replays 
should  be  used  more  in  um- 
piring decisions,  writes 
■Paul  Warner. 

Lindsay,  horrified  by  the 
spate  of  poor  decisions, 
teaUb  “Both  batsman  and 


bowler  must  be  able  to  ap- 
peal against  a poor  deci- 
sion. But  only  where  a 
blatant  mistake  has  been 
made  should  the  third  um- 
pire over-rule  the 'standing 
umpire.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  sort  of  mistakes 
we  have  seen  here." 

Australia’s  wicketkeeper 
Ian  Healy  yesterday  issued 
an  apology  for  his  show  of 
dissent  on  Monday  which 


led  to  him  being  suspended 
fbr  two  matches  by  the  ICC 
referee  Raman  Snbba  Row. 

Healy,  furious  after  being 
given  out  caught  behind, 
took  a long  time  to  leave 
the  crease,  then  stopped 
and  looked  back  in  anger  at 
umpire  Cyril  MItchley  and 
finally  hurled  away  his  bat 
before  reaching  the  dress- 
ing-room. Adam  Gilchrist 
will  fly  in  to  replace  Healy. 


i ngland  upwardly  mobile 
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THE  England  cricket 
team  will  see  out  the 
Millennium  with  a new, 
improved  sponsorship  deal, 
despite  criticism  of  standards 
of  play  and  personal  appear- 
ance that,  it  is  thought,  con- 
tributed to  the  current  spon- 
sor pulling  the  plug  at  the  end 
of  the  coming  season. 

Vodafone,  the  mobile  tele- 
phone company,  are  believed 
to  be  prepared  to  invest  up- 
wards of  £10  million,  double 
that  paid  by'  Tetley,  to  sponsor 
the  t*»am  home  and  away  over 
the  next  five  years.  Paradoxi- 
cally, mobile  phones,  along 
with  practising  clergy,  have 
been  banned  from  the  England 
dressing-room  within  the  past 
year.  The  Church,  however, 
was  not  thought  to  be  in  a rush 
to  get  its  well-known  logo  on 
England  shirts. 

The  new  ^onsarship  will  be 
launched  at  Lord's  this  mom- 


Golf 


ing.  The  deal  represents  some- 
thing of  a coup  for  the  market- 
ing department  of  the  new 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board.  Tetley  decided  at  the 
aid  of  last  season,  to  discon- 
tinue their  patronage  of  the 
national  side  in  the  light  of 
poor  England  performances 
and  scruffy  dress  standards 
that  failed  to  show  their 
product  in  a good  light 

However,  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  a contributory 
factor  was  the  bizarre  situa- 
tion in  which  spectators  at  in- 
ternational matches,  particu- 
larly those  at  Headingley, 
where  Tetley  will  continue  to 
sponsor  Yorkshire,  were  being 
encouraged  to  drink  by  tire 
brewers,  only  to  be  castigated 

when  they  got  drunk. 

After  England's  dismal 
showing  in  Zimbabwe;  it  ap- 
peared that  they  might  have 
rendered  themselves  unmar- 
ketable. However,  interna- 
tional cricket  has  a high  pro- 
file on  television;  for  example,  | 


the  six  five-day  Ashes  Test 
Twatffhfls  and  three  one-day  in- 
ternationals are  sriwlntori  for 
fiin  TV  coverage  this  summer, 
hi  addition  the  1999  World  Cup 
and  fature  tours  to  England  by 
all  the  major  Test-playing 
countries  fall  within  the  new 
sponsorship. 

In  terms  of  media  exposure 
the  deal  would  nevertheless 
appear  to  be  cheap  at  the  price. 
And  if  perchance,  England  en- 
joy a turn-around  ia  fortune,  it 
will  be  a real  snip. 

• Scotland  had  a six-wicket 
victory  over  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  file  ICC  Trophy  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  George  SaL 
mond  was  the  top  scorer  with 
37  as  they  reached  121  for  four 
off  38  J overs,  needing  12  balls 
more  than  their  opponents 
took  to  make  120  all  ouL 

• jagmohan  Dalmiya,  secre- 
tary of  India’s  board  of  control, 
wifi  become  chairman  of  the 
International  Cricket  Council 
for  a three-year-tesm  after  Sir 
Qyde  Walcott  retires  in  Jane. 


Legal  eagle  halts  ballot 


David  Davies 
at  Ponte  Vadra 


THE  LAST  remaining 
route  towards  granting 
Severiano  Ballesteros  his 

dearest  wish  as  Ryder  Cup  cap- 
tain, four  personal  selections 
for  the  European  team  to  meet 
the  Americans  in  September, 
has  been  blocked  off. 

A proposal  to  ballot  the  PGA 
European  Tour  membership 
has  been  abandoned  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  legal  counsel, 
the  Tour  could  be  sued  by  any 
disaffected  player. 

Ken  Schofield,  the  . Tour’s 
executive  director,  said  at  the 
Players  Championship,  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  yester- 
day that  in  the  opinion  of  Nt 
gel  Davis.  QC,  “theonlylawfhl 
basis  on  which  the  selection 
procedure  could  be  validly  al* 
tered  at  fhhe  stage  was  if  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  {day- 
log  members  eligible  for  selec- 
tion was  obtained". 

Schofield  added  that  the 
Ryder  Cup  committee  “has  al- 
ready received  representa- 
tions from  a number  of  Ryder 
Cup  candidates  that  they 
strongly  disagree  with  any 


suggested  alterations  to  the 
selection  criteria". 

In  addition  objections  were 
thought  likely  to  came  from 
those  fringe  players  who 
might  qualify  automatically 
by  virtue  of  being  placed 
around  ninth  or  10th  in  the 
Ryder  Cup  points’  list 

Counsel's  opinion  also  sug- 
gested that  a change  in  proce- 
dures, without  foil  consent, 
could  result  in  any  player 
h»ing  able  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  such  an  alter- 
ation being  put  into  effect. 

Ballesteros  said:  ‘It  is  a pity 
the  selection  procedure  can- 
not be  altered.  This  year  there 
are  special  circumstances, 
with  Jos  e-Marla  Olazabal's 
situation  and  some  other  play- 
ers competing  In  the  Doited 
States  fbr  most  of  the  time. 

“K  is  too  bad  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  obtain  legal 
opinion  from  the  very  begtar 
nrng  then  we  would  have  all 
saved  a lot  cf  time  and  effort. 
Now  I would  like  everyone  to 
understand  the  case  is  dosed. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  va- 
lidity in  not  moving  the  goal- 
posts halfway  through  the 
game,  and  the  qualifying 
period  has  already  run  for  16 


weeks  with  14  to  come.  But,  as 
Nick  Faldo  said  yesterday: 
"We  should  have  addressed 
this  in  1995;  that's  when  there 
should  have  been  a ballot  We 
tried  to  but  now  all  of  a sudden 
there  is  panic  stations.  We 
only  jost  scraped  through  last 
Aim  at  Oak  Hill.  So  we  need 
foe  flexibility,  the  insurance  of 
having  three  or  four  picks." 

SchfrfjpM,  however,  does  not 
see  it  that  way.  *Tve  read  that 
some  leading  players  think 
that  we  won  last  time  despite 
foe  system,  and  I think  that’s 
sad.  frankly.” 

Nevertheless  it  is  a fact  that 

Ballesteros,  OlazabaL  Colin 
Montgomerie,  Ian  Wocsnam 
and  Sam  Torrance  have  all 
made  a case  recently  for  more 
flexfofltty,  emphasising  that 


Europe  needs  its  strongest 
tpwrn  to  compete  successfully 
against  the  Americans. 

Schofield  yesterday  hinted 
at  a possible  way  to  avoid  per- 
manent confrontation.  As  the 
five  major  Tours  worldwide 
work  more  closely  together  it 
might  be  possible,  he  said,  for 
to  be  selected  from  the 
world  rankings  rathe-  than 
foo«p  of  only  America  and 
Europe. 


On  the  way  - - - Nicorette,  skippered  by  Lndde  Ingvall,  passes  lower  Manhattan  before  the  start  of  her  record  attempt  yesterday  photograph:  mark  o Phillips 

Threat  to  Atlantic’s  oldest  record 


NickVarieyon  a fast  crossing  92  years  ago 
and  a Guardian  man  hoping  to  surpass  it 


AN  ATTEMPT  on  sail- 
ing’s oldest  record 
got  under  way  yester- 
day with  the  depar- 
ture from  New  York  of  a 
multi-national  crew  of  15  aim- 
ing to  beat  the  92-year-old 
mark  for  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic in  a single-hulled  yacht; 
among  thpm  is  the  Guardian’s 
salting  correspondent  Bob 
Fisher. 

The  previous  best  for  a 
transatlantic  crossing  by  a 
single  hull,  12  days  four  hours 
and  12  minutes,  was  set  in 
1905  by  a yacht  captained  by 
an  expatriate  Briton.  Now 
Fisher  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  modem  challenger  Nlcor- 


ette  are  looking  to  get  well  in- 
side that  for  the  2,925-miIe 
trip. 

The  crew,  from  eight 
countries  as  far  afield  as  New 
Zealand  and  Finland,  waited 
until  yesterday  for  suffi- 
ciently bad  weather.  “I  want 
gales,"  said  Fisher.  “If  we  get 
some  50-knot  winds  we  are  go- 
ing to  fly  across.  We  should 
easily  beat  the  record.” 

That  record  was  set  — de- 
spite faulty  designs,  mutinies 
and  a Cake  gold  cup  as  a prize 
— in  cicrumstances  a little 
more  haphazard  than  those 
surrounding  the  present  at- 
tempt. The  vessel  that  set  it 
was  the  Atlantic,  a schooner 


owned  by  an  American  mil- 
lionaire, Wilson  Marshall, 
and  featuring  a revoluntion- 
ary  retractable  cast-iron  drop 
keel.  But  the  innovative  de- 
sign did  nothing  for  the  ves- 
sel’s performance  until  an  80- 
ton  lump  of  lead  was  added  to 
provide  the  boat  with  in- 
creased stability. 

All  that  was  needed  then 
was  a test  of  its  ability,  and 
that  came  courtesy  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  n,  who  put  up  a solid 
gold  cup  worth  95,000  for  the 
winner  of  a race  between  New 
York  and  the  Lizard  Point 

Marshall  recruited  the 
Scotsman  Charles  Barr,  three 
times  winner  of  the  Ameri- 
ca’s Cup.  to  skipper  Atlantic 
but  rebelled  wlum  appalling 
weather  enveloped  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  crossing. 
Barr  locked  Marshall  — who 


was  demanding  that  safety  be 
put  first  rather  than  the  race 
— in  his  cabin  and  continued. 
Marshall  spent  the  night 
praying. 

Nicorette,  skippered  by  the 
Finn  Ludde  Ingvall.  is  less 
than  half  of  Atlantic's  190ft 
and  almost  a thirtieth  of  its 
weight.  The  conditions  will  be 
slightly  less  luxurious — with 
none  of  the  12  stewards  or  six 
guests  the  Atlantic  carried  -— 
but  safer.  Atlantic’s  amended 
design  meant  that  it  sat  below 
the  designed  waterline  and  its 
decks  were  regularly  flooded. 

In  contrast  Nicorette  enjoys 
a modern  appliance  of 
science.  Ingvall  can  use  a 
Global  Positioning  System 
and  satellite  weather  fore- 
casts where  Barr  relied  on  the 
barometer  and  intuition. 

There  are  also  five  comput- 


Seconds  start  to  slip  away 


Bob  Flatter 


IN  the  cold  grey  light  of 
New  York,  soon  after 
7.30am  local  time,  Nicor- 
ette and  her  15-strong  crew 
crossed  the  starting  line  to 
begin  their  attempt  on 
Charles  Barr’s  record.  Our 
80ft  yacht  passed  within 
100  yards  of  the  Ambrose 
Light  Tower  where,  in 
1905,  the  schooner  Atlantic 
began  her  passage  to 
England. 

The  crew  had  been  wait- 
ing for  more  than  a week 
and  were  keen  to  go.  their 
hopes  high.  There  was  a 
south-south-westerly  wind 


of  13.6  knots,  enough  for 
Nicorette  to  crack  away  at 
more  than  11  knots  but  not 
quite  in  the  right  direction 
fbr  a spinnaker  to  be  set. 

The  depression  that  will 
provide  the  gale-force 
winds  Is  due  to  follow  the 
high  pressure  zone  that  Ni- 
corette was  tailing  out  of 
the  start,  and  the  two  will 
squeeze  the  isobars  on  the 
weather  chart.  Those 
strong  winds  will  be  more 
westerly  hot  the  change  in 
direction  is  expected  much 
sooner  and  the  battery  of 
spinnakers  is  packed  ready 
fbr  hoisting.  There  are  six 
of  varying  weights,  the 
choice  dependent  on  the 


Rugby  Union 

Welsh  League:  Uanelli  87,  Treorchy  5 

Evans  returns  as  Scarlets 
destroy  hapless  Treorchy 


Paul  Rees 


TREORCHY  are  threaten- 
ing to  take  legal  action  if 
the  Welsh  Rugby  Union  goes 
ahead  with  its  plan  to  create  a 
Premier  League  of  eight  dubs 
next  season.  But  on  the  basis 
of  last  night’s  onesided  en- 
counter at  Stradey  Park,  in 
which  leoan  Evans  scored 
(me  of  Llanelli’s  13  tries  on 
his  comeback,  and  the 
Rhondda  Valley  dub’s  dismal 


record  against  leading  sides 
this  Boactm  their  reasoning  is 
seriously  flawed. 

Welsh  crowds  have  had 
enough  pf  uncompetitive 
league  matches.  There  were 
fewer  than  2,000  spectators  at 
Hanoi  II  Inst  Sight  for  a game 
which  had  no  edge  and  no 
bite.  No  contest  Three  previ- 
ous away  matches  at  Neath, 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  had  seen 
Treorchy  concede  30  tries  and 
191  points. 

TiarwTii  led  42-0  at  the  in- 
terval by  virtue  of  six  tries, 
all  converted  by  Botica. 
Evans,  regarded  by  many  as 
the  likely  Lions  captain  in 
Sooth  Africa  this  summer, 
retained  after  being  out  for 
six  weeks  with  a leg  injury 


but  it  was  his  namesake  on 
the  opposite  wing,  Garan, 
who  caught  the  eye. 

He  scored  four  tries  to  go 
with  foe  three  he  claimed 
against  Pontypool  last  week- 
end. Quick,  upright  and  with 
a devastating  body  swerve, 
Garan  Evans  proved  too 
much  for  an  already  stretched 
defence  as  Llanelli  scored 
tries  with  ridiculous  ease. 

Had  it  been  a boxing  match, 
the  contest  would  have  been 
stopped  early  on  and  there 
could  have  been  no  more  pro- 
found argument  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  current  First 
Division  from  12  chibs  than 
this  huge  gulf  in  class  be- 
tween two  clubs  who.  If 
things  stay  as  they  are,  will 
be  facing  each  other  again 
next  season. 


wind  strength  and  its  angle 
to  the  course. 

One  minute  after  bficor- 
ette  had  crossed  the  line 
one  of  two  Australians  in  a 
crew  from  nine  nations 
looked  np  from  trimming 
the  big  headsail  and  asked 
cheekily:  “Are  we  ahead  of 
Atlantic’s  time?”  We  were, 
by  one  second,  and  as  the 
day  went  on  the  seconds 
built  in  our  favour.  One 
hour  in,  the  pace  had  quick- 
ened to  12.4  knots  hnt  the 
wind  was  fickle. 

Sails  were  trimmed  con- 
stantly by  the  crew  on 
deck.  The  watch  system  has 
begun  and  we  work  to  Uni- 
versal Time  Co-ordination. 


Rugby  League 


Harris  in  limbo 
as  Saints  call 
off  the  chase 


Paul  FKaqpatrick 


Wyac  3.  Pond  2,  McBiyft, 
M Wintla.  Co 


G Evans  4. 
I Evans.  Voyie, 
Botica  to. 


Wartow.  T>swt>|n  Una  Evans. 

1 1— IH-  S Jones:  ■ Evens  {cspi;  A 
Thomas.  SOmin),  N Dentes  ft  Davies.  40). 
II  WlntM,  G Evans  |C  Wartow.  78);  F 
BoOca,  R Moon;  H Wllllams-Jonea.  ft 
MeBryds  (J  Wyas.  55].  8 Gale.  S Ford,  M 
Voyie.  A Gibbs  (C  Wysn.  7).  P Morris.  H 
JenUna. 

h—slsi  S Hampton:  j FUfXP  (A  Lewis. 
76).  R Morgtn.  C Thomas.  R Winds:  D 
Lloyd,  c Hsmmsns:  A Dlbttia.  A Thomas  (C 
Greedy.  49).  M Powell.  S Evans.  J Cicero 
(A  Freeman.  TUI.  ft  Paso,  i- Jones  (caw  0 
John.  EE],  S Eaoar  (K  Jones.  90}. 

~ ‘ D Dsvtea  (UanOraOsch). 


Brive  to  fight  ban  on  Lamaison 


" T HE  European  champions 
I Brive  are  to  fight  a Five 
Nations  Committee  ban  on 
their  centre  Christophs  La* 
Tngtgrvn,  who  began  a 30-day 
suspension  yesterday  after 
being  cited  by  the  Scots  for 
a late  tackle  on  Craig  Chal- 
mers during  France’s  vic- 
tory at  Parc  des  Princes  11 
days  ago. 

Brive  claim  the  ban 


Should  not  apply  to  club 
matches  and  are  seeking 
legal  advice.  Brfve's  coach 
Laurent  Srigne  said:  “We 
have  to  consider  if  this  sus- 
pension does  not  constitute 
a restraint  of  trade.” 
Harlequins  are  leading 
the  hunt  to  sign  England's 
lock  Btwiim  Shaw,  whose 
Bristol  contract  has  only 
six  weeks  to  run. 


WARRINGTON  and  St  Hel- 
ens have  broken  off  ne- 
gotiations over  foe  transfer  of 
Iestyn  Harris.  Wolves'  20- 
year-old  Great  Britain  back, 
who  has  been  available  for 
transfer  since  last  July. 

The  failure  cf  Saints’  offi- 
cials to  attend  a meeting  called 
for  Monday  proved  the  final 
straw  fbr  Warrington,  whose 
chief  executive  John  Smith 
said  yesterday:  ‘"This  nine- 
month  saga  with  Saints  is  now 
at  an  end." 

H6  added:  “On  Friday  they 
asked  for  annfhpr  meeting  to 
present  their  proposals.  We 
were  reluctant  to  waste  further 
time  but  agreed.  Then  they  did 
not  show  up. 

“Harris  remains  suspended 
and  banned  at  Warrington. 
He  has  now  to  decide  his 
future  but  it  will  not  be  at 
Warrington  or  St  Helens." 

Saints  yesterday  confirmed 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  Har- 
ris. Their  chairman  Eric  Ash- 
ton said;  “Saints  have  devised 
a business  plan  for  foe  next 
two  years  and  regret  we  have 
been  unable  to  reach  a mu- 
tual valuation.” 

Alex  Murphy,  Warrington’s 
football  executive,  said:  “1 
don’t  think  they  [St  Helens] 
ever  had  any  intention  of 
signing  him.  AD  they  have 
done  is  leave  the  lad  in  limbo. 
We  could  have  sold  him  to 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  London  or 
Wigan  but  be  only  wanted  to 
go  to  Saints.  They  have 
handled  the  situation 
appallingly." 

Be  claimed  the  asking  price 
for  Harris,  originally  listed  at 
£1.35  million,  had  been 
reduced  considerably  and  a 
fee  tentatively  agreed  on 
Thursday. 


Fisher . . . aboard  Nicorette 

what  most  would  regard  as 
GMT.  We  started  at 
12.35.29  on  March  25  and  a 
flninh  At  the  Lizard  any 
time  before  16.38.48  on 
April  6 will  see  the  record 
fall;  the  ETA  is  two  days 
earlier. 


Sport  in  brief 


Ice  Hockey 

Cardiff  Devils’  netminder  Ste- 
vie Lyle  yesterday  became  the 
first  goalie  to  be  named 
Player  of  foe  Year  by  foe 
British  Ice  Hockey  Writers' 
Association,  writes  Vic  Bat- 
chelder.  The  17-year-old  is 
also  the  youngest  player  to 
receive  the  award.  Ayr’s  Jim 
Lynch  was  named  Superlea- 
gue Coach  of  foe  Year. 

Athletics 

Linford  Christie,  foe  1992 
Olympic  100m  champion,  will 
compete  in  the  first  Qatar  In- 
ternational meeting  at  foe 
Khalifa  Stadium  in  Doha  on 
April  24.  Also  appearing  are 
the  Namibian  sprinter  Frankie 
Fredericks,  America’s  400m 
world  record  holder  Butch 
Reynolds,  Zambia’s  400m  hur- 
dler Samuel  Matete  and  the 
Kenyans  William  Tamil,  Paul 
Bitok  and  Joseph  Keter. 

Other  Britons  in  the  line-up 
Include  John  Regis  (200m). 


era  aboard  Nicorette.  with 
links  to  foe  boat’s  own  Inter- 
net address,  freeze-dried  food 
and  nigh  l -sight  goggles  to 
help  the  crew  look  out  for 
icebergs. 

Several  vessels,  making  use 
of  modern  technology  to  sail, 
have  already  beaten  Barr's 
time,  but  some  were  multi- 
hulled and  others  mechani- 
cally aided. 

A schooner  owned  by  Ber- 
nard Tapie,  the  disgraced  for- 
mer owner  of  Marseille  FC, 
broke  the  record  in  1988  but  it 
was  equipped  with  winches 
for  the  sails.  Two  years  later  a 
multi-hull  broke  the  seven- 
day  mark. 

The  key  to  the  S2.5  million 
Nicorette’s  attempt  is  that  all 
its  sailing  is  via  “foe  sweat  of 
her  crew"  — foe  sole  crite- 
rion needed  to  challenge  At- 
lantic’s mark.  Crew  members 
on  deck  will  hand-turn  its 
winches  to  raise  and  lower 
sails  as  well  as  enduring  or- 
deals such  as  not  showering 
and  having  to  brush  their 
teeth  with  salt  water. 

The  longevity  of  the  mono- 
hull mark  is  down  to  changes 
in  design.  Soon  after  it  was 
set,  production  of  such  ves- 
sels went  into  decline.  There 
have  been  few  attempts  on  foe 
record  since  for  that  very 
reason. 

There  is  no  prize  other  than 
the  glory  of  breaking  it. 
Fisher  says:  “This  record  is 
an  Everest  and  we  just  want 
to  conquer  it." 

Glory  had  to  be  enough  for 
Barr  and  Marshall  too.  The 
Kaiser’s  Cup  was  auctioned 
and  raised  $150,000  for  the 
war  effort  In  1917.  At  a subse- 
quent rally  it  was  broken  up 
to  prove  its  worth:  it  turned 
out  to  be  gold-plated  pewter. 


Roger  Black  and  Jamie 
Baulch  (400m),  with  Colin 
Jackson  and  Tony  Jarre tt  in 
foe  110m  hurdles. 

Meanwhile  foe  AAA  of  Eng- 
land has  withdrawn  its  cham- 
pionships from  this  year’s 

World  Championship  trials 
after  negotiations  with  foe 
British  Athletic  Federation 
broke  down,  writes  Duncan 
Mackay.  it  now  intends  to 
hold  its  own  event  at  Bir- 
mingham on  August  25-26. 
Officials  are  trying  to  arrange 
a television  deal  with  foe  BBC 
which  could  jeopardise  the 
BAF*s  £4  million  contract 
■with  Channel  4. 


Snooker 

Terry  Griffiths  has  earned 
one  last  stab  at  foe  Embassy 
World  Championship,  writes 
Clitx  Everton.  The  49-year-old 
Welshman,  who  retired  at  foe 
end  of  last  season  to  become 
the  WPBSA's  director  of 
coaching,  defeated  the  20- 
year-old  Londoner  Alfle  Burn- 
den  KM  in  foe  final  qualify- 
ing round  at  Telford 
yesterday. 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  sendee 
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Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

10 
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Aston  Villa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 
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14 
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34 
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35 
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20 
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21 

Liverpool 

04 
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30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 
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27 
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24 
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01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Bum  ley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chetaaa 

08 
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29 

Wimbledon 

28 
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17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 
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28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 
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05 
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13 
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10 
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32 
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SportsQuardism 


Hoddle  set  to  pick  Liverpool’s  striking  pair 
for  Mexico  friendly  as  his  squad 
resources  are  further  stretched  by  injury 


Collymore 
seizes  on 
England 
chance 


David  Lacey 


THE  security  staff  at 
Bisftam  Abbey  yester- 
day were  warned  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for 
people  attempting  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  England 
footballers.  Anyone  reporting 
without  a pronounced  limp 
bad  to  be  taken  In  for 
questioning. 

To  judge  from  Glenn  Hod- 
dle’s  Initial  preparations  for 
Saturday's  friendly  against 
Mexico  the  men  on  the  gate 
had  done  their  job  well  Apart 
from  some  half-a-dozen  play- 


‘A  lot  of  players 
may  be  out.  But 
there’ll  be 
opportunities  for 
other  people’ 


ers  engaging  in  a gentle  game 
of  head  tennis  the  training 
session  was  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  absent  friends. 

Five  of  Hoddle’s  squad  were 
missing,  presumed  injured, 
eight  were  not  fit  enough  to 
train  and  the  eight  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  Premiership 


confined  their  activities  to 
stretching  exercises. 

“m  name  the  team  when 
there’s  a chance  of  naming 
it,”  said  Hoddle,  for  whom  the 
present  situation  appears  to 
be  as  confused  as  were  the 
rest  of  os  by  the  England 
coach's  cloak-and-dagger  tac- 
tics before  last  month’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Italy. 

The  problem  then  was  that 
the  team  Hoddle  eventually 
put  out  lacked  a dagger  to 
pierce  the  Italian  cloak,  if 
Matthew  Le  Tfssier  was  Ms 
secret  weapon,  nobody  had  let 
Le  Tissier  in  on  the  secret 

Zola's  winning  goal  exposed 
Sol  Campbell's  lack  of  experi- 
ence as  an  international  de- 
fender as  well  as  the  veteran 
Stuart  Pearce's  lack  of  pace. 

Neither  Le  Tissier  nor 
Campbell  is  likely  to  be  fit  for 
the  Mexico  game.  Pearce, 
however,  has  not  only  been 
called  back  into  the  squad  be- 
fore most  realised  he  had 
been  dropped  but  wfU  play  on 
Saturday. 

With  so  many  withdrawals 
and  threatened  withdrawals 
it  would  be  easy  to  write  off 
this  fixture  as  a complete 
waste  of  time.  Certainly  Hod- 
dle’s hopes  of  using  the  game 
to  prime  a side  for  the  next 
World  Cup  task,  at  home  to 
Georgia  on  April  30.  have  all 
but  vanished. 

Yet  no  International  match 
is  ever  valueless  and  there  is 
now  the  ironic  possibility 


game  between  Arsenal  and 
Liverpool  on  Monday  night 


Grilling  for  Collymore ...  the  Liverpool  striker,  called  up  by  Glenn  Hoddle  yesterday,  faces  the  cameras  at  Bisham  Abbey  phot cgraph r ross  kinnaito 


that,  with  Shearer  and  Ferdi- 
nand unavailable  and  Sher- 
ingham  doubtful,  Robbie 
Fowler  and  Stan  Collymore 
could  recreate  their  Liverpool 
partnership  for  the  first  time 
at  international  level. 

Hoddle  may  well  have  in- 
tended playing  Fowler  in  this 
match  all  along  but  Cony- 
more,  like  the  Manchester 
United  pair  David  May  and 


Phil  Neville,  is  a late  call-up. 

Each  has  previously  started 
once  for  England.  Collymore 
against  Japan  in  the  1995  Um- 
bro  Cup  and  Fowler  against 
Croatia  in  one  of  Terry  Ven- 
ables’s warm-ups  for  Euro  96. 
They  must  have  a chance  of 
appearing  together  against 
Mexico,  If  only  because  Hod- 
dle wfU  need  every  scrap  of 
mutual  understanding  be  can 


get  in  what  is  bound  to  be  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  an  Eng- 
land side. 

"A  lot  of  players  may  be 
out,"  said  Hoddle  yesterday. 
"But  there’ll  be  opportunities 
there  for  other  people;  people 
like  Stan  Collymore  who.  like 
Nicky  Butt  has  been  drafted 
in  a little  bit  ahead  of  time.  If 
they're  in  control  of  the  shirt 
they’ve  got  a chance.” 


Hoddle  will  have  a clearer 
idea  of  his  options  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  England  medi- 
cal staff  have  checked  the 
walking  wounded.  Tony  Ad- 
ams, Gareth  Southgate  and 
Gary  Neville  are  the  main 
doubts  and  Le  Tissler’s  dam- 
aged foot  Is  very  sore. 

Steve  McManaman  is  nurs- 
ing a knee  injury  and,  with 
David  Beckham  already  miss- 


ing. Ms  absence  would  make 
it  even  more  difficult  fur  Hud- 
dle to  use  the  Mexico  game  as 
a guideline  for  World  Cup 
form. 

Of  those  able  to  train  yes- 
terday only  Paul  Ince  played 
in  last  summer's  European 
Championship.  Ince  may  vreH 
end  up  regaining  the  cap- 
tain’s armband  he  wore 
briefly  under  Graham  Taylor. 


Jim  White 


The  prime 
business 
of  making 
the  idol  rich 

JURGEN  KLINSMANN,  it 
is  said,  is  looking  for 
around  £50,000  a week 
plus  a company  helicopter,  to 
return  to  play  in  Britain  next 
season.  David  Ginola  is  not 
sure  the  £20,000  a week  he 

pockets  is  worth  staying  on 

Tyneside  for  much  longer. 
Save  Milosevic  believes  he 
might  be  better  rewarded  for 
falling  over  his  own  feet  away 
from  Villa  Park. 

Everywhere  one  looks  foot- 
ballers are  seeking  to  plunge 
their  noses  so  deep  into  the 
trough  they  will  soon  need  to 
borrow  breathing  equipment 
from  the  heads  of  privatised 


utilities.  In  the  Premiership 
next  season  there  will  hardly 
be  a dub  without  half-a-dozen 
millionaires  on  its  books. 

The  intriguing  question  is; 
what  do  they  spend  their 

all,  famously  drives  the  oldest 
VW  in  Christendom;  in  Leeds, 
according  to  George  Graham, 
Tony  Yeboah  does  not  like  to 
pay  for  his  wife's  medical 
treatment,  believing  the  dub 
ought  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
for  him;  in  Middlesbrough 
certain  players  direct  Irate 
milkmen  to  the  Riverside 
rather  than  settle  modest 
home  delivery  bills. 

Whatever  Is  they  are  spend- 
ing it  on,  it  is  not  charity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Directory  of 
Social  Change,  the  research 
body  behind  the  book  The  Mil- 
lionaire Givers:  Wealth  & Phil- 
anthropy in  Britain,  football- 
ers are  among  the  most  parsi- 
monious of  the  new  rich. 

“We’ve  researched  all  the 
charitable  trusts  in  this 
country,”  says  the  directory's 
Dave  Casson,  “and  have  un- 
covered nothing  major  by  any 
football  star.”  4 

Of  course,  footballers  might 
be  handing  over  anonymously, 
keen  not  to  publicise  their  good 
works.  But  this  is  unlikely , for 
bigger  donations,  funds  and 
trusts  are  hugely  tax-efficient 
for  the  recipient  even  recluses 
such  as  Paul  Getty  and  George 
Michael  accept  the  sense  in 


handing  out  through  public 
trusts.  Besides,  no  organisation 
with  a role  model  supporter 
would  want  to  keep  quiet  about 
it  It  seems  the  average  Pre- 
miership footballer  is  about  as 
charitable  as  Italy's  defence. 

Naturally  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  mean: 
the  Bryan  Gunn  Leuke- 
mia Fund  and  the  Bryan  Rob- 
son Scanner  Appeal  were  both 
kick-started  with  substantial 
donations  from  the  players 
themselves.  Gazza  recently 
handed  over  a handsome 
cheque  to  a home  for  battered 
wives  (somewhere  nice  for 
Sheryl  it  has  been  suggested). 
And  Gary  Mabbutt  under- 
takes a deal  of  voluntary  work 
with  diabetic  children.  But 
such  examples  are  rare. 

The  old  excuse  used  to  be 
that,  as  a player’s  earning  span 
is  short  he  needs  to  stock-pile 
cash  to  tide  him  over  for  later. 
But  now  footballers  earn  as 
much  as  pop  stars  and  com- 
pany chairmen,  they  are  up 
there  with  the  kind  of  people  we 
expect  to  give. 

Hie  reaction  to  Robbie 
Fowler’s  T-shirt  message  of  sol- 
idarity with  sacked  Liverpool 
dockers  last  week  shows  what  a 
difference  a touch  ofhumanity 
can  make.  Fowler’s  new  public 
image  of  responsible  young 
man  was  endorsed  no  end  by 
his  performance  on  Monday 
night 


After  tumbling  over  David 
Seaman,  Fowler  showed  Co- 
rinthian levels  of  sportsman- 
ship, pleading  with  the  referee 
not  to  award  a penalty  and 
then  patting  the  spot  kick 
lamely  at  the  keeper.  Fowler, 
until  a week  ago  generally  dis- 
missed as  a hedonistic  air- 
head, suddenly  appears  to 
have  contact  with  planet 
earth  after  alL 

If  nothing  else,  a bit  of  care- 
fully publicised  personal  sac- 
rifice — endowing  a school 
like  Lennox  Lewis,  or  trudg- 
ing the  country  in  the  irmnngr 
of  Ian  Botham  — would  do 
wonders  to  rescue  the  image 
of  a profession  widely 
reckoned  to  be  mired  in  the 
cult  of  sell  Then  again,  since 
moat  footballers  are  advised 
in  financial  matters,  one  can- 
not see  much  hope  of  that;  an 
agent,  after  all  cannot 
take  10  per  cent  of  what  is 
given  away. 

It  would  be  nice  to  discover 
that  the  Directory  of  Social 
Change  has  not  done  its  home- 
work thoroughly,  that  Pre- 
miership footballers  are  emp- 
tying their  wallets  to  ensure  a 
better  life  for  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Sadly,  one  senses  the  direc- 
tory is  right  the  only  cause 
the  average  player  gives  a 
thought  to  is  the  Good  Home 
For  A Mercedes  Fund  or  the 
Armani  Trousers  In  Need 
Appeal 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,921 


Across 

1 Scene  for  girl  with  male 
horse  (say),  old — hardly 
new — in  trial  (3,6,4) 

10  George  Bush  appealed  to 
me:  I wasn’t  listening  (3-6) 

11  Rely  on  a Ford  when  it 
comes  to  corrosion?  (5) 

12  Food  brought  home  by 

hypothetical  bard  (5) 

13  Cabaret  movement  includes 


house  of  the  non- 
commissioned (5.4) 

14  A wee  dram  for  a friend 
without  reserve  (7) 

16  Writerwho  makes  me  snore  (7) 
18  Rocky,  possibly  serpentine, 
love  movie  without  success 
C7) 

20  Did  wrong  to  interrupt 
punishment  for  men 
behaving  badly  (7) 


21  Experimental  journey  by  R. 
Tilt,  a prison  half  built  (5.4) 

23  Woody  starts  back  after  ex- 
partner’s Wine  remark  (5) 

24  Went  on  horseback  round 
with  the  cowboys  (S) 

25  Heater  round  pole  with  6s  to 
make  merry  (9) 

26  Almost  a scoop — layer 
pierced  by  pole — keep  out! 
19.4) 

Down 

2 Flavouring  for  beer  and 
whisky  is  child's  play  0) 

3 Obtato  information  from  a 
different  angle  (5) 

4 Beetle  song  in  which  most 
of  Welsh  county's  left  (7) 

5 Spike  golfer's  aim  for  sound 
reception  (3-4) 

6 We  were  ait  death's  door, 
possibly,  with  an  aquatic 
plant  (5-4) 

7 Wbrm  contents  of  Keats’s 
beaker,  striking  amid  silence 
(S) 

8 Round  pigs'  feet  from 
Harlem?  (13) 

9 Drunken  sot  isn't  going  to 
take  the  axe  to  the  elderly  m 
Gloucestershire  (4-2-3-4) 

15  Bird  to  let — will  travel  (6,3) 

17  Breathing  revolution  without 
proportion  (9) 

19  Capital  article  held  by 
infinite  body  (7) 


Players 
to  fight 
fee  rule 
in  court 


Martin  Tfcorpo 


THE  English  transfer  sys- 
tem will  b*  challenged 
In  the  High  Court 
’•within  weeks'*,  threatening 
more  disruption  in  the  do- 
mestic game. 

Two  Premiership  players 
are  seeking  to  outlaw  the 
transfer  fee  charged  when  an 
out-of-contract  player  mow* 
between  English  dubs.  At  the 
moment  this  applies  only  to 
English  players  moving  to  a 
dub  in  another  European 
Union  member  state. 

According  to  Jonathan  Ebs- 
avrtft,  a knvyer  who  has  been 
helping  advise  the  players: 
"A  legal  challenge  is  highly 
likely  In  a couple  of  weeks.  It 
is  a couple  of  Premiership 
plavtflr*  challenging  the  right 
to  have  a free  transfer  at  the 
end  of  their  contracts  at  the 
vital  of  this  season. 

“The  arguments  have  been 
looked  at  by  an  eminent  QC 
and  the  players  are  giving  it  a 
Tew  days  or  n week  to  con- 
sider the  ramifications.  1 be- 
lieve the  challenge  will  go 
abend.'' 

He  said  that  the  players 
wmild  be  taking  their  clubs  to 
court  "with  the  Premier 
League  and  possibly  the  FA 
joined  as  defendants". 

The  agent  Jon  Holmes,  who 
arts  for  such  personalties  ns 
Gary  Lineker.  John  Barnes 
and  Gars'  McAllister,  Con- 
curred with  Ebsworth.  “My 
legal  advice  is  that  the  British 
courts  will  agree  that  the  do- 
mestic system  Is  unfair  anil  I 
believe  there  will  bo  a legal 
challenge  quite  shortly." 

It  took  a similar  legal  chal- 
lenge from  the  player  Jean- 
Marc  Bosnian  to  Introduce 
the  Bosman  Ruling  15  months 
ago.  but  the  Premier  League 
has  always  argued  that  the 
ruling  affects  only  EU  players 
moving  to  another  EU  mem- 
turn  to  page  14,  column  8 
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Juan  was  the  winner  (7) 

22  Finger  in  the  final  pages?  (5) 

23  Chief  end  of  German  pod  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


7T  Stuck?  then  can  our  sohmons  fine 
on  0801  338  238,  Cals  cost  50p 
por  minute  at  an  limes.  Service  sup* 
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BOOK  NOW  FOR 


LEGOLAND 


DON'T  WORRY,  THEY 
TAKE  PLASTIC." 


E3| 
LAN  I 


LEGOLAND 

W l IV  D 3 O R 

0990  04  04  04. 

Or  just  come  and  pay  on  arrival.  We're  open  every  day  from  10am  to  6pm,  with  new  attractions,  shows  and  special  events. 


